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racter for novelty ; this state of things, although to 
be regretted in the interest of the trade at large, 
must not be laid to us, as mere chroniclers of 
fashion; our task is simply to report as we find, and, 
consequently, are wholly blameless for the apathy at 
times noticed in the trade. With the opportunity to 
which we have referred, we shall feel at liberty to 
publish such novelties which, although not repre- 
sentations of articles actually in general wear, yet 
present a character to justify us in introducing them 
to the notice of our patrons, and be the means of 
their being generally known to the trade at large. 

With this rtsumi of our reasons for making 
the alterations in our work, and of the prevailing 
features which it will in future possess, we con- 
fidently look forward to not only the continued sup- 
port of our readers, but to largely increasing the list 
of our subscribers, who will find an additional induce- 
ment to honour us with their patronage. 

The substitution of the three uncoloured plates 
will commence with the March number, and we feel 
assured that our work will not only maintain its 
present position in the estimation of the trade, but 
have still greater claim on their consideration for the 
utility of its general contents, the superior execution 
of its illustrations, and for the truthfulness of the 
styles represented. 
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"A gatherer and disposer of other men's stuff."— Wotton. 



Newport PagneU, Dee, • 

to the editor of the "gazette of fashion." 
Sib, 

Seeing in your magazine of this month a com- 
plaint from a master against one of his workmen, on 
account of an exorbitant demand for wages, I have 
ventured to send you a plan I adopt with my men, 
which prevents, in my opinion, all possibility of dis- 
pute on their part, as to the price to be paid for 
making any garment given out to them. With 
every job a ticket (similar to the form I send you) 
is given out to the journeyman, which must be pro- 
duced by him when he is paid his wages, as a 
voucher. I also keep the counterfoil in my book as 
a check. By this plan, the name of my customer is 




kept from the workman ; and I have an easy refer- 
ence, in case of need, at any future time. 

Should you think my suggestion of any value to 
the trade, you will, perhaps, make it generally 
known by the medium of your pages in an early 
number. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

W. M. B. 



Counterfoil. 
Date 
No. 
Name 
Garment 
Time 
Pockets 
Edges 
Cuffs 
Cloth 
Trimming 
Making 
Machine 
Maker 



Ticket with Garment. 
No. No. 

Collar 
Cuffs 
Pockets 
Edges 
Waist 
Garter 
Calf 
Tops 
Seams 
Making 
Time 
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to the editor of the "gazette of fashion." 
Dear Sir, 

Having derived considerable benefit from the 
suggestions and information furnished by your phi- 
lanthropic contributors, I feel in duty bound to 
show my appreciation of the assistance they have 
rendered me by presenting my mite of experience, 
if the character of my communication should be 
considered of sufficient interest to justify you giving 
it space in your pages. As you have kindly placed 
them at the disposal of your readers, for the general 
information of all, I am induced to hope that my 
humble effort may meet with your approval, and 
that my application may be successful. 

I have a customer in my connexion whom I am 
very anxious to please, as his influence is important 
among his friends, for many of whom I work. I 
had not succeeded so well in his trousers as I could 
wish, and he was not satisfied with the specimen of 
my ability. I send you a diagram (3) illustrating 
the pattern I first exit, and have marked in roulette 
lines the alteration I made in another pair of trousers 
I cut for him. As first drafted, my customer always 
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complained of an unnecessary as well as unsightly 
quantity of cloth at the crutch, and there was an 
uncomfortable pressure on the outside of the leg and 
on the body. As you will perceive, I reduced the 
width between the "plumb-line" and the crutch- 
point, and added on at the outside at the side-seam of 
both top and under-sides, as well as springing the aide- 
eeaxn of the latter out at the top. The alteration, as 
viewed on the diagram, does not appear very extra- 
ordinary, but I was astonished at the result effected. 
I completely succeeded in fitting and pleasing my 
customer, whose observation to me, when the trousers 
were on, was, u they are perfection. 11 

His waistband measure is 17, and his seat 21, 
which is large in proportion. He has also a long 
body for his height. 

It may chance that some of the lesB experienced 
cutters among your readers may be similarly situated 
to myself, and that what I have succeeded in achiev- 
ing, may serve them for a guide as to the plan to 
adopt for any of their customers of the same make 
as mine, whom they have had any difficulty in fitting 
comfortably. 

I shall be glad to hear of any instances in which 

my remarks may have been useful, and remain, 

Yours truly, 

S. 




to tbi editor of the "gazette of fashion." 

Deab Sib, 
I have had some little practice in cutting Yachting- 
Jackets, and perhaps the system by which I produce 
them may be useful to your readers. It is exceed- 
ingly simple to draft, and thoroughly practical in its 
application, and, as I can vouch for by my own ex- 
perience, one which may be relied upon with con- 
fidence. I may observe that, when drafting for large 
sizes, I produce the jacket to a smaller size than the 
actual measure, which plan, I believe, is adopted by 
most cutters in drafting any form of coat, for reasons 
which you have frequently explained in your work. 
For instance, for a man measuring 21} chest, the 
divisional parts of 20} would produce a coat large 
enough for him. The same principle holds good in 
any " breast-measure " system, however well con- 
structed. 
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On a future occasion I purpose contributing a 
system for coats, as also how to apply that which 
now forms the subject of my communication to Over- 
coats, and hope they will prove useful to at least 
some of your readers. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

" Alpha." 




SYSTEM FOE PRODUCING YACHTING-JACKETS. 

To Form the Back. 
Diagram 9. 

Draw the straight line, A £ ; mark on it at B, one- 
fourth of the breast-measure, or half an inch less if the 
figure be short-necked. At C, one-third and a six- 
teenth; at D, 1 inch more than the length of 
natural waist; and at £, the full length taken for the 
jacket. 

Draw the lines A F, B G, C H, and D 1, square 
with A E. Mark from A to F, for the width of 
top of back, one-sixth, and raise the point above the 
line. From B to G, If inch, according to fashion, 
more than a third of the breast; from C to H, half 
an inch less than half the breast; and from D to I, 
one inch more than a third. Form the side-seam 
from H, intersecting I, and spring it out a little at 
bottom to K. Hollow the back at D about an inch, 
and form the shoulder-seam and back- scye. 

To Produce the Forepart. 
Diagram 11. 
Draw the line A E, 3 or 3} inches in from the edge 
of the cloth, for the width of lapel. Mark from £ to F, 
2 inches; draw a line from F to A; mark on it 
the length of jacket, and draw the cross lines A P, 
C G, and E B, square with F A. From A, mark at 

B, half an inch more than a sixth of the breast; at 

C, two-thirds; and from C to D, one-fourth. Mark 
from A to P one-fourth of the breast; make a centre 
at D, and cast the shoulder-seam from P to N, 
making the length to correspond with the back. 
From C to G mark 1 inch more than two-thirds of 
the breast, and square with C G, draw the line 
G H, making the distance between these two points 
one-fourth of the breast Square with the line H G, 
draw the line H M; mark on it at K, one-sixth from 
H; and at M, one-eighth from K, for the front of scye. 
For the depth of scye, mark down from K to L, one- 
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eighth of the breast. Hook in at I, three-quarters 
of an inch from H, and form the scye from N to I, 
intersecting the points M and L. Hollow the side- 
seam about an inch at the centre, and spring it out 
at bottom a little beyond the point X. Measure the 
length of side-seam by the back, and make the 
front-edge l£ inch longer than a line drawn square 
from X. Form the gorge from P to B; take out a 
V at the end, as shown on the diagram, and shape 
the top of lapel. 

To Fobm the Sleeve. 
Diagram 1. 

Draw the line A F. From A, mark on it at B, 
half the breast-measure ; make A a pivot, and sweep 
from B to B. Mark on this casting at D, one-eighth 
from B, and sweep the top of the sleeve from A to 
G, adding sufficient round on above the casting. 
Mark at E, the length of elbow, deducting the width 
of the back and allowing for three seams, and con- 
tinue to F, the full length of the sleeve. 

From F to G, mark half an inch less than a 
fourth of the breast. Place the angle of the square 
at F, allowing one arm to intercept E, and draw a 
line from G to H, for the bottom of the sleeve, 
making the width to fancy. Draw a straight line 
from H to C, and hollow the fore-arm a little from 
it. Add on at the hind-arm, whatever quantity may 
be considered necessary for the width of sleeve, ac- 
cording to fashion, and complete the shape. 

(To be continued.') 
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THE LATE STRIKE BY THE 

JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS OF LONDON. 

Behind the Scenes. 




From the report read at the Annual Meeting of 
the London Protective Association, which was held 
last month, we glean a few precious bits of information 
as to the sinews and machinery at work during the 
late strike by the journeymen-tailors, and get a little 
insight into the organization and cost of the proceed- 
ings against the masters by the Association. 

The tale told by the chairman could not have 
been very encouraging to the members, either as to 
the result of their conspiracy or the expense and 
misery it entailed upon themselves and other trades. 




The lesson it has taught should not be lost sight of, 
as it may serve for a guide at any future period, 
when the idea may arise of organizing another 
crusade against the masters. The promoters will 
then have data on which to make their estimates, 
and the journeymen be enlightened as to the ultimate 
chance of success, and the price they will have to 
pay for even a feeble attempt. Besides the statistics 
of figures, the chairman would have done well to 
have given a proximate idea of the misery and deso- 
lation caused to the families of those men who, while 
willing to work, were not allowed to judge for 
themselves. 

We cannot do better than give our readers a 
sketch, extracted from the Titnes of the 23rd ult., 
as it conveys the pith of the proceedings of the 
meeting to which we have referred, accompanied by 
some excellent and well-timed comments : — 

44 The Recent Tailors' Strike. — Some important and 
significant deductions, which cannot fail to be interesting 
at the present time, may be made from the perusal of the 
balance-sheet of the fund raised during the recent tailors' 
strike, which was read at the annual meeting of the Lon- 
don Operative Tailors' Association, held at the Cambridge 
Hall, Newman Street, last week. It showed that the total 
money received for the fund from April to the 31st of 
October, including a balance of £81 13s. 3Jd. in the hands 
of the treasurer at the beginning of the strike, amounted 
to £17,300 8s. ljd. Of this sum £9284 had been received 
from the levies of the Amalgamated Society of Tailors, 
£2480 from the levies of the London tailors in work during 
the movement, £1556 from London trades' societies, shops, 
and jobs, £2472 from provincial trades and jobs, £1033 
from Scotland, and £154 from Ireland; the remaining 
sum being made up of sundry small subscriptions. Of 
the above amount received £15,681 had been paid to the 
men on strike, while the remainder, with the exception of 
£8 now in hand and £150 advanced to the defence-fund, 
had been expended in delegations, public meetings, com- 
mittees, printing, advertising, and the other necessary 
incidents connected with a protracted strike. The first 
consideration which suggests itself to us on considering 
this statement is that during the agitation the operatives 
egregioualy misrepresented the strength of their position 
and the extent of their resources. We noticed every large 
public meeting held by the men during the strike ; we 
had almost daily communication with the committee ; and 
we can say that it was always emphatically asserted that 
those who had struck were receiving a ( scale' of £1 per 
head per week. Now, there were about 2500 unemployed 
daring the six months elapsing between Apri 1 and October 
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— let us say 2000, that our argument may not admit of 
contradiction or dispute. If these 2000 men received £1 
per head per week as alleged, they would have exhausted 
the sum of £15,681, which the balance-sheet states 
was distributed among them, in less than two months. 
Taking it that 2000 were on strike for six months, and 
that they all received the same scale, they must have been 
paid, not at the rate of £1, but at the rate of little over 
6s. per head per week. From the balance-sheet we also 
learn that £1619, leas £160, had been expended in dele- 
gations, public meetings, committees, printing, and adver- 
tising — that is to say, nearly £60 per week must have been 
expended for these purposes. Now, the legitimate ex- 
penses of the committees must have been very little, for 
they always sat in a small public-house in an insignificant 
street; the number of public meetings was, considering 
the importance of the agitation, V3ry few, so that the 
greater part of a sum of £1469 was devoted in defraying 
the expenses of delegations — that is to say, liabilities to 
the extent of £8 per day were incurred by the representa- 
tives of the trade who were deputed to solicit the assist- 
ance of the provincial trades. The deduction which may 
be fairly drawn from the consideration of these facts goes 
to ratify the opinion of a quarterly contemporary, lately 
expressed, that the executives of trades' unions are not 
particularly frugal of the funds entrusted to them when 
their personal interests and convenience are concerned. 
At the meeting of the London association to which we 
have referred, it was stated that the masters had not made 
any reduction in the wages of the men who had returned 
to work, and that, with few exceptions, they had not en- 
forced their resolution to employ only such operatives as 
would be employed through the registry- office. Though 
these facts were adduced as proofs of the strength of the 
Operative Tailors' Association, they constitute another 
proof that the masters, of whose forbearance through the 
progress of the strike we had frequently to speak in terms 
of unqualified praise, are anxious to concede every legiti- 
mate demand made by those whom they employ. To 
show how reckless the executive of the Operatives' Society 
was of the money subscribed by their brethren to obtain 
a factitious iclat and to intensify the vexation of the strife, 
we may state that £1000 was expended in defending the 
president and others tried at the Old Bailey a few months 
ago for conspiring against the masters. It appears that 
there is at present a lock-out among the tailors in Dur- 
ham, Hyde, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the Council of 
the Amalgamated Society, of which, we may observe, the 
London association seems to be somewhat distrustful, have 
appealed to the trade to support those who are now un- 
employed. This is only one of the disastrous results 
which have proceeded from the London strike, the lamen- 
table effects of which it will take some years to efface 
completely." 



REMARKS ON SYSTEMS OF CUTTING. 




It would be a great advantage to cutters generally, 
if teachers and inventors of systems, in framing their 
plans, were to confine themselves purely to a basis 
of action, and not introduce any given style as a 
component part of the system. Besides complicating' 
the few directions really necessary to enable the 
pupil to make himself acquainted with the rules, it 
has the disadvantage of associating in his mind a 
fixed style with the working of the system, which 
more or less interferes with the freedom as to 
fashion, which should form an important feature in 

all systems of cutting. 

* 
We feel assured that this inconvenience frequently 

arises from a want of thought on -the part of the 
propounder of the plan, rather than from an inability 
on his part to make his rules independent of any 
fixed widths or lengths. In many cases, the system 
has been practised by him for some time, and by the 
result of experience reduced to working order; and, 
consequently, he feels justified in recommending it 
to the notice of the trade for its simplicity, or the 
facility with which it is worked out in practice, 
combined with the security it affords to the cutter 
as to the fit. For tyroes in the at % t of our trade, 
something more than this is required, for, as the law 
of Fashion is proverbially ephemeral, and she is so 
capricious in her commands, the style associated with 
a system may be exploded within a comparatively 
short time, and the learner find himself all abroad in 
the knowledge which he has only so recently ac- 
quired, and which, for want of judgment, he cannot 
apply. If he attempt to produce a garment in a 
different style to that which he learned with the 
directions, it at once involves a certain amount of 
trouble, while it also exposes him to the risk of a 
mistake in some of the points. He has first to draft 
the garment according to the instructions he has 
received, and subsequently to remodel the different 
parts to adapt their shape to the prevailing fashion. 

Style has nothing whatever to do with a system 
of cutting, excepting in certain garments the shape 
of which is not subject to variation by change of 
fashion ; as, for instance, the " box-coat," or the 
regimental cloak-coat. The principle of a system is 
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the determining of the position of certain points 
essential to the fit and ease of a garment, and to 
secure a proper balance' between the back and the 
forepart, so that it may hang gracefully, and retain 
its place under the influence of the ordinary changes 
in the position of the body. The system should also, 
to make it complete, admit of definite alterations 
being made according to rule, guided by the judg- 
ment of the cutter in his estimate of the peculiar 
figure he is about to cut for, so as to correspond with 
the deviations in his peculiar make, from certain 
proportions which are accepted as constituting a 
well-made man. Style is essentially an arbitrary 
adjunct, and not a component part of a system. It 
is not defined by any laws, but influenced by the 
whim or fashion of the day, or by the taste of the 
cutter; consequently should not be taken into con- 
sideration in framing the rules for carrying out the 
plan into practice. 

The mistake in mixing up shape and points toge- 
ther, was carried to a great extent in old systems of 
cutting; if that title can with justice be given to the 
imperfect directions which were issued as rules for 
cutting. When science became engrafted on to the 
practice of our trade, the separation between the two 
ought then and there to have been made; as it should 
have furnished the means of dispensing with any 
fixed shape in systems of cutting subsequently 
framed, and mark the great progress in the history 
of our branch of industry. 

We would beg to impress our views upon the 
attention of our readers, more especially those who 
kindly come forward to favour us in our pages with 
their plans of cutting. We feel certain that, with 
but very little trouble, they will be able to carry 
our suggestions into practice, and will admit the 
advantages which we have pointed out. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1316 and 1317. 




Diagrams 1, 9, and 11, illustrate the system of 
cutting Yachting-Jackets, communicated by our 
correspondent, " Alpha." 

Diagrams 2, 5, 7, and 8, are the pattern of a 




morning- coat, emanating from the house of Eben- 
stein, of Vienna, and copied from the work of our 
contemporary, Herrn Muller, of Dresden. It is 
double-breasted, with the lapel cut on to the fore- 
part, a V taken out at the end of the neck, and 
a fish out of the forepart, to shorten the front. A 
small fish is also taken out of the forepart from the 
waist-seam, extending upwards to the breast, in a 
diagonal direction. The skirt is of a medium length, 
and well cut off at front, with a bold flap in the 
waist-seam. The sleeve is moderately easy, and has 
a round cuff, formed by a double row of stitching, 
with a hole and button in it. The style of coat very 
much resembles the Newmarket coat, worn here 
many years ago. 

Diagram 3, illustrates the two forms of trousers 
cut by our correspondent, " S.," and described in his 
communication, which we publish in the present 
number. The strong lines show the pattern as ori- 
ginally drafted, and the roulette lines illustrate the 
alteration he made, which was so successful, and 
gave satisfaction to his customer. 

Diagrams 4, 6, and 10, are the pattern of a loose 
Over-coat, communicated to the work of Herrn 
Muller, by the house of Ripeck, of Vienna. In 
shape, it is a very loose " aac" with the sleeve cut 
on to the forepart and back ; and a side-piece (dia- 
gram 10) sewn on to the top of the side-seams, to 
give liberty in raising the arm. One edge is sewn 
to the top of the side-seam of the forepart, so low as 
it will reach; and the top or curved portion of the 
side-piece is sewn to the space between the point 18, 
at the top of the side-seam, and the point below, 
where the top of the fore- arm springs from the side- 
seam, which is cut up to allow for this arrangement. 
The front of the coat is fastened with four olivets 
and long loops of cord, with an eye top and bottom 
in the centre, and a " crow's-foot " at the back. A 
" crow's-foot " is also formed at the end of the neck. 
For a loose, easy travelling-coat, the shape is good ; 
and there is a novelty in the arrangement of the 
sleeve, which imparts a special character to the style. 
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In reviewing the prevailing Parisian fashions, we 
find the short single-breasted "sac" form of Over- 
coat is being revived by some trades. The style is 
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well illustrated on the first figure of the coloured 
plate of the present number. It is cut very loose, 
so as to hang freely from the body, and is fastened 
at front by four buttons, and the holes are worked in 
a fly. The turn is small and short. Easy sleeve, 
rather smaller at the wrist, with a narrow velvet 
cuff, and collar to match. The edges are trimmed 
with a broad silk braid, sewn on fiat. The pockets 
are under flaps across the fronts of the skirts. An 
opening is left at the bottom of the back, but there 
is no seam at the centre. 

Frock-coats are worn double-breasted, cut to a 
medium length of waist, and the hip-buttons about 
3£ inches apart. Side-seam well curved ; back-scye 
rather narrow, and the back broad to the scye. The 
lapel is of the average width, but not rounded at the 
centre, as the front is made to fasten up to the third 
of the five buttons. The top is not much pointed, 
and the corners are square. The collar is low in 
the stand, but much deeper in the fall; it is narrow 
at the end and well sloped off. The skirt is short 
and without any fulness. The sleeve easy, with a 
round cuff formed by a row of stitching. Edges 
bound narrow, and the breast-facings of silk to the 
lapel-seam only. The Over-coat, shown on the elder 
of the two youths, is simply a single-breasted Ches- 
terfield, moderately fitting, and a broad lapel added 
on at front to give a bold appearance to the coat. 
There are four holes in it. The coat reaches to the 
knee only, and is cut with sufficient hollow in the 
back-seam to form a little fulness over the hips. 
The sleeve is large and has a deep round cuff, but 
simply formed by stitching to correspond with the 
edges. The collar is low in the stand, rather deeper 
in the fall, nearly as broad at front as the top of the 
lapel, and with very little light between the two. We 
have the well-known double-breasted pea-jacket re- 
presented on the younger of the two youths, which 
does not call for any special remarks as to style or 
arrangement. 

The form of dressing-gown illustrated on the fifth 
figure is one generally adopted by the houses which 
are most noted for making this particular garment. 
It is cut like a loose " sac" with a broad roll-collar. 
It is long, reaching nearly to the ankle, and is 
fastened by a silk girdle, which is tied round the 



waist. The sleeve is full, and the collar deep in the 
fall. The edges are bound rather broad with blue 
ribbon. The roll is faced with silk to match the 
binding, quilted on flannel, and the* gown lined 
throughout with the same. There is a pocket at 
front of each skirt, the opening near the hip, and 
aslant. The bottoms of the sleeves are also bound 
with silk. Cotton velvet, in bronze, maroon, or 
black, is frequently used for this shape of dressing- 
gown, as it has a very rich and elegant appearance 
when bound with a bright-coloured silk. The con- 
trast cannot well be too great for effect. 

Morning-trousers are being cut rather closer to 
the leg than we have lately seen illustrated, but 
they are not yet what may be termed shapely — that 
is, to mark the knee and calf. They are just easy 
at the bottom, the top-side being a little hollowed on 
the instep. Borders are coming into fashion, and 
braid is much worn down the side-seams. The top- 
side is cut but little smaller than the under-side, so 
that the side-seam does not lie forward on the foot. 
The bottoms are frequently faced with canvas, or 
with the same material the trousers are made of. 
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We have represented a smart style of morning- 
coat on the smaller engraving. Although it may 
not strike the eye, at the first glance, as differing to 
any material extent from the illustrations which we 
have lately given to our readers, it will be found, on 
a closer examination of the several details, that there 
are distinct features in this particular form of morn- 
ing-coat. 

The length of waist and skirt remain unaltered in 
proportion, but the hip-buttons are a little wider 
apart, and the side-seam scarcely so much curved. 
The back-scye is still broad. There are four buttons 
and holes at front, the top one only being generally 
used. The turn is of a fair width, but terminates 
suddenly. The collar is low in the stand, but half 
an inch broader in the fall, and is brought to the end 
of the neck ; and the end, which is small, is cut to 
run on with the forepart, so as to form an angle. It 
is advisable, for this effect, not to cut the neck quite 
so high up as under other circumstances. The fore- 
part is cut smaller than the measure at the waist, so 
as not to allow the coat to fall so forward on the 
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body, and give a smarter appearance to the front. 
The flaps are sewn on the skirt below the waist- 
seam, with pockets under. The edges are bound 
narrow, or double-stitched. Sleeves plain, without 
cuffs, and of a moderate width. 

On the figure of a lady, we have illustrated a 
smart style of short out-door jacket, trimmed with 
ermine. It is cut much after the shape we have 
lately reported, and forms an elegant garment. Mel- 
ton cloth, and some of the thinner and smaller pat- 
terns in fancy coatings, are used; but, if the fur 
border be omitted, then a warmer and heavier article 
in appearance is substituted. 

The short blouse shown on the figure of a little 
boy is cut with plaits at back and in front, and with 
a yoke or neck-piece. It is fastened at the waist by 
a narrow belt of the same material as the blouse 
itself, and a button and hole ; or there are two hole3 
worked, so as to allow of either being used, accord- 
ing to the size. The sleeve is easy, and plain at the 
hand. There is a frock collar, with the end cut well 
forward on the bottom-edge. A plain braid is laid 
on the edges, or they are turned in and double- 
stitched. The trousers are cut very full, and to 
reach to the ankle, where they are plaited on to a 
narrow elastic band. The pockets are in the side- 
seams. The trousers are made with a fly-front. 
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REVIEW OF THE NEW GOODS FOR 
THE SEASON. 



It has often been stated that the word impossibility 
is not to be found in the dictionary of engineers; or, 
in other words, they do not recognize the term with 
the interpretation usually attached. No matter how 
great the difficulties presented, they would appear only 
to serve the purpose of affording new opportunities of 
drawing out their professional talent, and demon- 
strating the power [of the mind to overcome them. 
There is somewhat a parallel in the case of manu- 
facturers and those persons whose business it is to 
devise new patterns every season. After examining 
the different styles introduced at one period of the 
year, we are sometimes led to fancy that the ingenuity 
of the designers must be exhausted, and that they 
must admit themselves beaten at last; but on 
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inspecting each new stock we find an equally great 
variety of colouring and blending, and although the 
make of the goods may be the same, yet frequently 
a different character is given to them by the new 
combinations so skilfully worked out. 

In stout goods we have no novelty in make; they 
principally comprise the fur beaver, the Witney, the 
sable beaver, the napped beaver, and the soft make 
of frieze. What, however, we miss in make, is 
compensated by some excellent colourings in the 
different mixtures. Some are rather loud in charac- 
ter, but stylish, while the majority are in good taste, 
and perfectly unobjectionable in effect. We notice 
some good shades in brown and olive, and several 
smart colours well blended together, and on rich 
warm-toned grounds. Grey is, however, more 
remarkable by its absence, which, considering how 
great a favourite this colour has so long been with 
the public, makes the omission the more noticed. 

In frieze, we have some excellent goods with 
effective colourings. We find that grey is not 
neglected in this particular make, as we notice 
several stylish specimens in various shades, and with 
other colours intermixed. 

In napped beaver, the colours are mostly plain, 
but show to advantage, as they are rich and not too 
dark. The mixtures are worked out by a careful 
intermingling of some colour not too strongly con- 
trasting with the ground, but just sufficient for it 
to be observed. 

In our opinion, the feature in the goods for coats 
this season is dressed Melton. In the collection of 
patterns before us — supplied by die courtesy of the 
leading houses — we are pleased to find some beautiful 
colours, which remind us of old times, when we had 
the choice of a variety of stylish shades and smart 
colours in the makes of goods which were then worn. 
With such an opportunity before them, tailors — with 
any claim to taste — must lend their assistance, and 
introduce the new colours to their respective con- 
nexions. It would be a lasting stigma upon them 
if they did not use their utmost exertions to create 
a taste for such stylish goods, as, when made up as 
such colours should be, there cannot be two opinions 
as to the result. The colours are gentlemanly, smart, 
and very effective; in fact, we do not see how any 
possible objection can be made to them. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTICE TO THE. TRADE. 
Ihportakt Alteration. 

Encouraged at the flattering reception by the trade 
of the imcoloured plate which, since June, 18C6, we 
have issued monthly with the Gazette ok Fashion, 
in lieu of the single coloured engraving which we had 
previously published with that work, and on the 
suggestion of a large number of our patrons, belong- 
ing to the principal firm! in our trade, we have been 
induced to give an additional character to our monthly 
magazine; and have made arrangements with our 
special artists, to publish three imcoloured plates with 
each number. 

The excellence of the plate, with regard to its 
execution and general character, has been re- 
peatedly praised, and we have been highly com- 
plimented by the moat influential houses, upon the 
alteration we had introduced in our work. Wo have 
also been repeatedly thanked for the increased value 
given to the work, by the introduction of the repre- 
sentations of styles of dress illustrating the prevailing 



fashion of tin's country, in lieu frequently of rather 
exaggerated shapes, which, although suitable to the 
French and continental tastes, were inappropriate to 
the notions or wants of the customers of our principal 
houses. 

The styles of dress illustrated in the several figures, 
will all be drawn from designs communicated by 
ourselves, and executed under our special superin- 
tendence. They will represent the leading forms of 
costume of the day, and the most fashionable patterns 
in new goods from the first houses in the trade. 

While keeping our patrons constantly in possession 
of the novelties in shape, as issued by the leading 
trades in town, we, at the same time, shall take the 
opportunity of imparting an important feature to the 
ordinary character of onr work, by introducing from 
time to time any striking novelty in dress which may 
appear elsewhere, and a representation of which 
would, in our opinion, be useful to our readers for 
practical adaptation or general adoption. 

It so happens that, on many occasions, the pre- 
vailing styles do not present any very decided cha- 
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racter for novelty ; this state of things, although to 
be regretted in the interest of the trade at large, 
must not be laid to us; as mere chroniclers of 
fashion, our task is simply to report as we find, and, 
consequently, are wholly blameless for the apathy at 
times noticed in the trade. With the opportunity to 
which we have referred, we shall feel at liberty to 
publish such novelties which, although not repre- 
sentations of articles actually in general wear, yet 
present a character to justify us in introducing them 
to the notice of our patrons, and be the means of 
their being generally known to the trade at large. 

With this risumi of our reasons for making 
the alterations in our work, and of the prevailing 
features which it will in future possess, we con- 
fidently look forward to not only the continued sup- 
port of our readers, but to largely increasing the list 
of our subscribers, who will find an additional induce- 
ment to honour us with their patronage. 

The substitution of the three uncoloured plates 
will commence with the March number, and we feel 
assured that our work will not only maintain its 
present position in the estimation of the trade, but 
have still greater claim on their consideration for the 
utility of its general contents, the superior execution 
of its illustrations, and for the truthfulness of the 
styles represented. 



NEW REGULATIONS FOR LIMITING 

THE HOURS OF LABOUR AND FOR THE 

PROTECTION OF CHILDREN UNDER A 

CERTAIN AGE. 




By an Act of Parliament which came into operation 
on the 1st of January last, very important regulations 
are now in force, limiting the hours of labour in 
workshops, and for preventing children, or young 
women under a certain age, being employed more 
than a fixed length of time each day. 

The " Factory Acts n had only reference to persons 
employed in factories and in large numbers, but the 
" Workshop Regulation Act " is general in its opera- 
tion, and includes all branches of manufacture and 
trade. 

The regulations with respect to the hours of labour, 



and the age at which children and others may be 
employed, are as follows: — 

No child under the age of eight years shall be 
employed in any handicraft. * 

No child shall be employed on any one day in any 
handicraft for a period of more than six and a half 
hours; and such employment shall take place 
between the hours of six in the morning and eight 
at night. 

No young person or woman shall be employed in 
any handicraft during any period of twenty-four 
hours, for more than twelve hours, with intervening 
periods for taking meals and rest, amounting in the 
whole to not less than one hour and a half; and such 
employment shall take place only between the hours 
of five in the morning and nine at night. 

No child, young person, or woman shall be em- 
ployed in any handicraft on Sunday, or after two 
o'clock on Saturday afternoon, except in cases where 
not more than five persons are employed in the same 
establishment, and where suoh employment consists 
in making articles to be sold by retail on the premises, 
or in repairing articles of a like nature to those sold 
by retail on the premises. 

No child under the age of eleven years shall be 
employed in grinding in the metal trades, or in 
fustian cutting. 

The word " child " shall be understood to mean a 
child under the age of thirteen years. " Young 
person " shall mean a person of the age of thirteen 
years and under eighteen. " Woman " shall mean a 
female of the age of eighteen years or upwards. 

" Employed" shall mean occupied in any handi- 
craft, whether for wages or not, under a master or 
under a parent. 

" Handicraft " shall mean any manual labour ex- 
ercised by way of trade, or for purpose of gain, in or 
incidental to the making any article, or part of an 
article, or in or incidental to the altering, repairing, 
ornamenting, finishing, or otherwise adapting for sale 
any article. 

" Workshop " shall mean any room or place what- 
ever, whether in the open air or under cover, in 
which any handicraft is carried on by any child, 
young person, or woman, and to which and over 
which the peison by whom such child, young per- 
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son, or woman is employed, has the right of access 
and control. 

By way of punishment for employing children, 
young persons, or women, in contravention of the 
Act, " the occupier of the worshop in which such 
child, young person, or woman is employed, shall be 
liable to a penalty of not more than three pounds ; 
and the parent of or the person deriving any direct 
benefit from the labour of, or haying the control over 
the child, young person, or woman, shall be liable to 
a penalty of not more than twenty shillings, unless 
it appears to the court before whom the complaint is 
heard, that the offence has been committed without 
the consent, connivance, or wilful default of the 
parent or person so benefited, or having such 
control. 

The regulations of the Sanitary Acts, 1866, may 
be enforced in any workshop, and on information 
being given to certain authorized persons, they are 
to be empowered to enter any workshop, and ascer- 
tain if any violation of the Act have taken place, by 
inquiry of the persons employed in it. 

Any one refusing admission to any person so 
empowered, or obstructing him in the discharge of 
his duty, to incur a penalty of twenty pounds for 
each offence. Inspectors or sub-inspectors of fac- 
tories are authorized to enter any workshop and 
inspect the condition thereof while any person is at 
work, provided he report to one of Her Majesty's 
Principal Secretaries of State, the fact of such entry, 
and the condition of the workshop, in his next half- 
yearly report. 

The penalty for obstructing him not to exceed 
twenty pounds for each offence. 

The education of children is made compulsory on 
parents and others, and the number of hours for 
attendance at school determined; subject to penal- 
ties for non-observance of the regulations of the 
Act. 

Every child employed in a workshop shall attend 
school for at least ten hours in every week during the 
whole of the time he is so employed. 

The non-attendance of a child at school may be 
excused in cases of sickness, or other unavoidable 
cause; by the school being closed for holidays, or 
other temporary cause, or where there is no school 



which the child can attend within one mile from the 
workshop or the residence of such child. 

The parent is bound to cause the child to attend 
school, or will be subject to a penalty of not more 
than twenty shillings for each offence; and the 
occupier of the workshop, on every Monday during 
the time the child is employed by him, shall obtain 
a certificate from the principal teacher of some school 
that the child has attended school during the pre- 
ceding week, according to the Act, if attendance at 
school were so required during that week. 

The principal teacher of a school may apply to 
the employer of any child, for whom he may have 
granted a certificate of attendance, for the payment 
of a sum not exceeding twopence per week, or not 
exceeding one-twelfth part of the wages of the child, 
for every week the child is employed by him, and 
attends the school, which sum he may deduct from 
the wages due for the child's labour; and, on re- 
fusing to pay this sum after application, the occupier 
of the workshop may be fined a sum not exceeding 
ten shillings. 

There are certain temporary and permanent ex- 
ceptions to the time for which children, <&c, may be 
employed, which are important to be known. For 
instance — 

During the first six calendar months after the 
Act comes into operation (or before the 1st of July), 
children not less than eleven years old may be em- 
ployed for the same time and subject to the same 
conditions as specified for "young persons" under 
this Act. 

During the first thirty calendar months, children 
of not less than twelve years of age may be employed 
under the same regulations. 

During the first twelve months, children, young 
persons, and women, may be employed on Saturdays 
until half-past four o'clock in the afternoon. 

When evidence is given that the nature of the 
particular work is not injurious to the health, male 
young persons, of the age of sixteen years and 
upwards, may be employed for a period not exceed- 
ing fifteen hours on any one day, provided they are 
not so employed except between the hours of six in 
the morning and nine in the evening. In addition 
to the time allowed under this Act for meals, they 
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shall be allowed half an hour for a meal after the 
hour of five in the evening, and they are not so 
employed for more than twelve days in any period 
of four weeks, nor on the whole for more than 
seventy-two days in any period of twelve months. 

On a representation to a Secretary of State that 
the customs or exigencies of trade or other special 
circumstances require the alteration to be made, he 
may order that children, young persons, or women 
may be employed between two and eight o'clock in 
the afternoon on Saturday, provided that a half 
holiday of equal length be given either at the be- 
ginning or at the end of their day's work. 

In workshops where work does not commence 
before the hours of seven or eight in the morning, 
the persons mentioned in the Act may be employed 
on Saturday, or on any other day on which the 
weekly half holiday is given, from seven in the 
morning to three in the afternoon, or from eight 
to four, subject to the usual hours for meals; and 
male young persons less than sixteen years of age 
may be employed in the same manner as if they 
were more than that age. 

When the occupier of a workshop is a person of 
the Jewish religion, and it is his custom to keep 
such workshop closed on Saturday until sunset, it 
shall be lawful for him to employ young persons or 
women on that day after sunset until nine o'clock 
at night. 
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Vitr eclectic Kepogitorg* 



" A gatherer and disposer of other men's stuff."— WotUm. 



Edinburgh, 

to the editor of the " gazette of fashion." 
Dear Sir, 

I send for your inspection, and subsequent publi- 
cation, should you consider it worthy of a place in 
your magazine, the pattern of a pair of trousers, 
constructed upon a 30 -inch waist, and 86 hip; 
all the parts being cut by proportions of those 
measures. 

You will perceive that the trousers are somewhat 
different in form from the ordinary style. The hip, 
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although the most prominent part of the figure, is 
seldom provided for to the necessary extent; and 
the various movements in connexion with it have 
not been taken sufficiently into consideration by the 
cutter. 

Trousers have hitherto been, and will, in my 
opinion, ever prove to be, the most difficult article of 
costume to be fitted to perfection. I do not pretend 
that perfection is achieved in what I now send you; 
but my idea is, at least, an attempt made towards 
that end. 

The seam across the hip may be considered an 
objection by some, and may possibly be thought in- 
troduced simply to economize material, as indicating 
the want of a sufficient quantity in the first instance 
for the purpose. But any gentleman really desirous 
of comfort in his trousers, may soon be convinced 
of the necessity for the arrangement I propose ; at 
least, I have never found any difficulty in obtaining 
permission for this construction. 

I have for several years worn my trousers cut on 
this principle, and if you consider them of such im- 
portance as to justify you in publishing them, I may 
follow up my present communication by a few 
articles on trouser-cutting generally; to try and 
bring out the latent talent in the trade, and venti- 
late a discussion on this important article of dress. 

I am aware that to sticklers for the old shape 
of trousers, my novelty may be somewhat startling, 
and call forth some, perhaps, not very complimentary 
remarks upon my plan. I am, as you know, always 
most ready and willing to listen to whatever may be 
said against any new idea that I may propose; I 
only ask that any discussion on my views may be 
conducted in a fair spirit, and with a real intention 
to bring about some good, and not dictated by merely 
captious ideas. Although your correspondents might 
not be personally known to me, even if their real 
names were published by you to their communica- 
tions, your inserting their letters would be a suffi- 
cient guarantee to me for their sincerity and for the 
genuineness of their opinions. 

The piece represented by diagram 8, is sewn on 
to the top of the top-side, and a portion of it forms 
the facing to the opening for the pocket. Diagram 
10 shows the shape of the piece sewn on at the top 
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of the under-side, and corresponding marks are made 
on both, to point out how they are joined, so as to 
produce the shape illustrated by the dotted lines and 
shaded. If any of your readers will take the trouble 
to cut the pattern complete in paper, and put the 
pieces together, he will see at a glance the object I 
have in view, and understand — if a practical man- 
how I purpose realizing what I want to carry out in 
my improved -plan of trouser- cutting. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

John Anderson. 
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WOOL TRADE FOR 18C7. 




It was but a natural inference to draw from the 
dulness and the unhealthy state of trade which cha- 
racterized the past year, that they would necessarily 
exercise an influence on the sales of the raw materials 
more immediately connected with our trade, and we 
are not, therefore, surprised to learn from the annual 
report of Messrs. R. W. Ronald and Son, of Liver- 
pool, of the transactions in wool, that " this branch 
of trade had shared, to a material extent," in the 
general depression of business, and that " none of the 
hopeful anticipations that were pretty freely indulged 
in at the commencement of the year had been ful- 
filled." Fortunately for the interests of importers, the 
exports for 1867 exceeded those of the previous year. 
There was an increase also in the imports ; but, in con- 
sequence of the condition of the home trade, the result 
was not so favourable to the investments of speculators. 
Messrs. Ronald attribute this state of things to " the 
high price of provisions, attendant on a deficient 
harvest, enhanced claims upon the working classes 
for the necessaries of life, which have curtailed their 
means of procuring clothing and comparative luxu- 
ries, and the working of ' short time,' which neces- 
sarily limited their wants by diminishing their earn- 
ings." With that buoyancy of character which 
stimulates all to look forward to a bright future, 
even while the dark clouds are still hanging over us, 
these gentlemen, whose experience justifies us in 
placing an amount of reliance on their opinion, look 
forward " to returning activity ere long." We gather 
from the details of the report that the tendency of 




prices of the raw material has been downwards 
throughout the year, and their range at the present 
time — the beginning of the present year — is lower 
than for many years past. Consumers and dealers 
have limited their purchases to their actual re- 
quirements. 

According to the returns of the Board of Trade, 
the imports of wool during eleven months of the year, 
were about four millions of pounds in excess of that 
of 1866, and would be further increased if the imports 
of Australian and Cape wools were only taken into 
consideration. 

The exports, as we have already remarked, im- 
proved upon those of the previous year to the extent 
of upwards of twentt-two millions of pounds of 
colonial wool. Eight and a half of this excess was 
sent to Belgium, and about eleven millions to France, 
Germany, and other countries, in excess of the trans- 
actions of 1866. Of foreign wool, the increase was 
three and a half millions. 

The statistics given by this firm are interesting, 
as they furnish a basis on which calculations may be 
made as to the prices which may range during the 
ensuing year, or at least influence the cost of ma- 
nufactured goods for a period. For instance, the 
report states that the stock of wool at the end of last 
year was eighteen millions of pounds less than at the 
close of 1866, and that, assuming the yield of the 
domestic clip— which, as furnished to the "Rivers 
Commission," would be one hundred and fifty-two 
millions of pounds — has not undergone any essential 
alteration, " it would in some measure account for 
the fact that, notwithstanding the limited demand 
which we have experienced for nearly eighteen months, 
stocks have generally accumulated to a much less 
extent than might be supposed." 

The increase in the declared value of exports of 
woollen yarns and manufactures was not im- 
portant, being £24,050,642 against £24,106,867 in 
1866; but, taking into consideration the deprecia- 
tion in value of both yarns and goods, we come to 
the conclusion that there must have been a satisfac- 
tory increase, on account of this difference in price 
representing a larger quantity of material and goods. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1321 and 1322. 




Diagrams 1, 3, and 7, are the pattern of a novel 
form of dress-coat, which we extract from the work 
of our contemporary, Herrn Mtiller, of Dresden. The 
forepart is really single-breasted, but when the front 
is turned back it has all the appearance of a double- 
breasted. The lapel is cut on, and a large V taken 
out at the end of the neck, and two smaller ones out 
of the front-edge of the forepart. The turn, as 
shown in the diagram, is long, but not very broad. 
The skirt is attached to the forepart, and a side-body 
sewn in; a fish is taken out of the forepart from the 
skirt upwards to the full of the chest, and a small 
one at the top of the skirt to give a little fulness for 
the hip. The edge of the side-body is stretched 
down to meet the forepart in closing. 

The sleeve (diagram 1) presents no peculiarity in 
feature ; the under-side is hooked in at the fore-arm- 
seam, instead of, as usual at the hind-arm, to reduce 
it to the half of the circumference of the scye. The 
style of pattern is due to the house of Riese at 
Berlin. 

It will be perceived that there is a consider- 
able difference in the general character of this form 
of coat, compared with any other with which we 
are familiar. We should fear that there would 
not be a sufficient freedom over the hips, and that 
the coat would not sit in nicely to the hollow of the 
waist, owing to the absence^ of the seam across the 
waist, and the round on the top-edge of the skirt. 
We give it, however, to our readers in its original 
form, leaving it to their discretion to deviate in any 
way from the designers idea. 

Diagrams 2, 4, and 5, are the pattern of a double- 
breasted waistcoat. The lapel is cut on, and the 
corners are very much rounded off at top. The 
collar is small and low. 

Diagrams 6, 9, and 12, are the pattern of a very 
tasteful little dress for a child. It is drafted for a 
boy measuring 12 inches chest, and must be pro- 
duced to the full size by the graduated measures. 

Diagrams 8, 10, 11, and 13, are the pattern of a 
pair of trousers, illustrating an ingenious conception 



of our old correspondent, Mr. John Anderson, of 
Edinburgh. For convenience, and in order the better 
to explain the construction and principle of this 
novelty in shape, we have drawn the upper parts of 
the under and top sides separately, but have marked 
their position — when sewn on in their proper places — 
by roulette lines; as, from the peculiarity in shape, 
and the singular way in which they are applied, our 
readers might otherwise experience some difficulty in 
properly understanding the idea our correspondent 
wished to convey to the trade. In the letter which 
we publish from Mr. Anderson will be found the 
necessary instructions for drafting the trousers, and 
his reasons for adopting this particular shape, in 
preference to the form which passes current with 
most cutters. 




We have not yet any indications of spring in the 
style of dress represented on our plates. The weather, 
certainly, would not justify or induce any immediate 
change ; we consequently find that the several gar- 
ments bear the stamp of having been intended rather 
to suit a continuance of inclement weather, than in 
anticipation of a milder temperature. 

The short sac shown on the first figure of the large 
engraving, is worn without another coat under it. It 
is single-breasted, but the lapel is broad, so that the 
four buttons stand some distance in from the edge. 
It is short, moderately full, and cut without a back- 
seam. There is a short opening at the bottom of the 
back, with a tacking and a ketch sewn on. The 
sleeve is wide, and has a deep round cuff, formed by 
a double row of stitching as on the edges. There are 
deep square " pouch " pockets sewn on to the skirts. 
Low collar, and narrow in the fall; rounded at front, 
and the coat made to button up quite snug to 
the neck. 

We have a very gentlemanly type of riding-coat 
illustrated on the second figure. It is single-breasted, 
with four holes and buttons at front, and a bold lapel 
cut on at top. The collar, although low in the stand, 
is considerably deeper in the fall, and the front is cut 
to run close with the lapel. Waist moderately long; 
hip-buttons about 3£ inches apart ; back broad across 
to the scye ; and the side-seam curved to the average 
extent. The skirt to a medium length, rather flat, 
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and well rounded off at front. Pockets in the plaits, 
and one outside the left breast with a welt. Edges 
bound narrow. Sleeve easy to the arm ; a deep cuff, 
formed by two rows of stitching. 

The Chesterfield, illustrated on the third figure, 
has distinct features from the ordinary run of this 
style of Over-coat. The back is cut across the 
waist, with a seam at the centre; but the back-skirt 
is cut whole, one edge being left loose under the 
plait. The shoulder-seam is cut high, and the back- 
scye broad. The coat is double-breasted; four 
holes in a bold lapel, square at top. Full sleeve, 
plain at the hand. Collar low in the stand, and 
narrow in the fall. Made to sit close to the neck, 
but easy at the bottom. Deep flaps at the waist; 
edges double-stitched. 

The lapel on the frock-coat shown buttoned up, is 
attached to the front part of the forepart, and this is 
sewn on to the body; so that the seam is hidden to a 
great measure by the buttons standing on it. A V 
is taken out of the forepart, as usual. The lapel is 
broad at top and pointed. The collar is much nar- 
rower at the end, but to run close to the lapel. It 
is low in the stand, and rather broad in the fall. The 
skirt short and flat ; the sleeve roomy, and mode- 
rately easy at the hand. Edges turned in and 
stitched, or bound narrow. 

On the last figure, the frock-coat is cut in the 
usual way, and to be worn open. The lapel is 
broad, and cut hollow on the sewing-on edge, to 
fit the forepart. There are five holes in the lapel, 
and the turn extends to the waist-seam. The 
fall of the collar is much deeper in proportion 
than the stand, and only narrow at front. Skirt 
short, and without fulness. Waist to a medium 
length; hip- buttons 3 inches apart; side-seams well 
curved; back-scye narrow. Sleeve easy, small at 
the hand, with deep cuff, and two buttons sewn on 
the top. Edges turned in and bound. 
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We have given the illustration of a smart style of 
short jacket for morning wear on the first figure of 
the uncoloured engraving. It is cut like a Tweed- 
side or lounge jacket, whole in the back, or with a 
seam to fancy. Double-breasted, broad lapel cut on, 
and four holes worked in it. Narrow collar, but 
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broader at the end, although much narrower than 
the top of the lapel. The lapels, collar, and fronts 
are faced with quilted silk, or stitched in diamonds. 
The sleeve is rather wide, and plain at the hand. 
Pockets with welts or small flaps at front of the 
forepart. Edges turned in and stitched, or trimmed 
with a broad braid sewn on flat. 

The frock-coat, represented on the other figure, 
has no new feature to introduce it to the notice of 
the trade, but is a fair specimen of the style which 
generally prevails in the best houses. We have sub- 
stituted velvet for silk on the fronts and lapels, and 
have introduced it on the collar and for cuffs. The 
edges are braided. 

Single-breasted waistcoats are, perhaps, more worn 
at the present time; either without a collar, and to 
button up moderately high, or with a small roll. 
They are a trifle longer at front. 

Several of the leading houses have been occupied 
with making up " tapestry work " in waistcoats. 
This article was much patronized many years ago, 
especially for hunting. They were then made 
double-breasted, and the lapels and collar faced 
with velvet. The appearance was very effective. 

Trousers for morning wear are not yet cut close 
to the leg; in fact, we do not find that the propor- 
tions have undergone much change lately. There 
is one thing, however, which evidently we may 
shortly look for as a positive fact, that borders will 
be revived. With neat patterns in the goods, that 
was to be expected, after a sufficient interval had 
been allowed, so as to give the style a chance for its 
novelty. 
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REVIEW OF THE NEW GOODS FOR 
THE SEASON. 

(Continued from page 72.) 



We are particularly pleased with some rich shades 
of olive — some light, others rather dark; they are 
perfect in effect and in colour, and the goods equally 
commendable for their quality. They are milled. A 
very beautiful shade of cinnamon drab, not too fiery, 
is much to our taste. 

In milled Venetians, there is a good assortment of 
stylish colours. Among them we have a rich full 
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shade of brown ; a smart shade of olive, with a pretty 
mixture in it; and a very stylish shade of yellow 
bronze, which will have a very handsome appearance 
when made up. There are some good mixtures in 
drab and brown, from the yellow shade to the cin- 
namon tint. 

In undressed Melton of a stout but supple make, 
we find some excellent colours and mixtures. They 
consist of browns in various shades, drab, and among 
them we notice especially a colour which strikes us 
as quite new. It is neither a grey nor a drab, but a 
mixture of the two, and is very effective. There are 
some very light shades of drab in this make, reminding 
us of the Devons which were formerly worn for 
driving-coats. 

For morning and shooting coats, we have a large 
assortment of goods, in different makes, and in an 
endless variety of colouring. 

We have fancy coatings in the well-known makes, 
such as the " dice-pattern; 1 ' small checks; broad and 
fine diagonals ; and the tapestry make, with ribs and 
welts of various widths; and mixtures both large 
and close. As usual in some of these, we notice that 
the colours are generally dark, and the mixtures not 
very prominent in character; while on the broad 
diagonals, checks, and coarser ribs, the colours 
forming the mixture are strongly contrasting, and 
introduced with a bold and marked effect. A pale 
lilac, blue, a bright shade of green, crimson, and 
yellow, are sufficient by themselves on a dark 
ground, blended with some other, to produce more 
character. On some of the goods, the yellow or 
white is in much larger spots than the mass of the 
mixture, and stands out quite distinct ; it forms, in 
fact, a pattern as on a spot cashmere. There are 
several pieces in a bright yellow shade of drab, 
with some smart colours intermixed, and the effect 
is very smart and novel. The goods are excellent 
in quality, and handle very nicely. On some of this 
character, a remarkable combination is worked out 
by a mixture of crimson, green, yellow, and lilac. 
Extravagant as this list of colours may read, they 
are so skilfully introduced as to produce an effect 
which cannot be found fault with, but must be 
admired for the style. Orange, crimson, and a bright 
shade of blue is a smart mixture, and tells well. 




In some of the makes of coating, the mixtures are 
very bold in character, and have the appearance of 
the coloured wools being left long on the face and 
brushed down. 

In vestings, we have not much to notice. We 
see little novelty, and only a limited variety of styles. 

The most striking goods are for hunting, and made 
in a stout article with a small curl on the face, or 
on a coarse plait ground. We have a bright scarlet, 
white, purple, violet, and snuff brown as grounds, 
with crescents in rows as the pattern, in white, light 
blue, and scarlet, according to the contrast they offer 
to the colour of the ground. On the same make of 
goods the pattern is formed by large oval-shaped 
rings in a bright colour. 

There are some good patterns in silk-figured cash- 
mere. A coarse open ground, with squares over it 
about five-eighths cf an inch in size, formed of a 
narrow border of a different colour to the ground, and 
between the rows of squares a fine double line of 
bright silk irregular spots, with a small figure at each 
angle. This is a good style, although rather quiet. 
On another make we have small squares in rows 
formed by silk of a bright colour, on a dull tapestry 
ground. On another, instead of the squares, small 
star figures are substituted. We observe that spots 
form still a prominent feature in the new goods. 
They vary in size and form as well as in colour. 
Small rings, single or interlaced, form good figures 
on dark grounds. On a crape-faced ground, small 
spots in a bright coloured silk tell well. On some 
of the patterns the figure is composed 'of squares or 
spots in dark colours, lying up prominently oh the 
face, with another figure in the vacant spaces formed 
by five broken lines in a coloured silk, with a cross 
at intervals over the face. 

There are a few bold and striking patterns in 
narrow stripes, nearly 2 inches apart, of bright 
orange silk, forming an indefinite figure, with small 
spots of crimson introduced at regular distances, 
and dotted over the whole width of the silk-figured 
stripe. The ground is dark and dull, and with a 
bold diagonal rib on it. 

(To be continued.) 
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NEW AND VALUABLE FEATURE IN THE 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. 

With the present number of the above work we 
commence the issue of three uncolonred engravings 
monthly, in the place of one uncolonred end a double 
plate coloured. We have been induced to make this 
alteration to the former character of our work by 
the numerous solicitations from the moat influential 
of our patrons; and from the flattering terms in 
which they generally hare alluded to the excellence 
of the single uncolonred plate, and the desirability 
of illustrating more completely the prevailing types 
of English fashion in an English magazine. We have 
felt it onr duty to bow to such representations, and 
accordingly entered on the necessary arrangements 
to carry these suggestions into force. Our readers 
will have the opportunity of judging for themselves 
of the advantages which the alteration affords them; 
and we feel assured that there will be but one opinion 
j to the superiority of the two new engravings over 
the late coloured plate. 



The desirability also of representing the costume 
patronized by the Ate of our own beau monde, in- 
stead of publishing at times illustrations of styles of 
dress which do not always admit of being adopted 
by our trades, is of itself a great point in favour of 
the alteration we have effected ; the more especially 
as our leading houses now command, by the several 
specimens of their styles, the whole of the Continent, 
and instead of formally copying from other countries, 
are now the sole arbiters of fashion so far as regards 
the dress of a gentleman. 

We shall feel ourselves, however, at liberty to 
introduce from time to time any decided novelty 
which may appear in any contemporaneous work on 
fashion published abroad, when the article presents 
in itself sufficient excellence to justify our intro- 
ducing it to our readers, either for adoption in its 
entirety or as offering a suggestion for the adaptation 
of any of its details. 

We introduce this new feature to the trade gene- 
rally, confident that the care bestowed on the exe- 
cution of the plates by both the artist and the 
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draughtsmen will commend them to their patronage, 
and ensure a favourable reception to our work from 
an extended list of subscribers. 



Vhe ©clrctic Utpofiitoxu. 



u A gatherer and disposer of other men's stnff."— Wotton. 



Edinburgh, 



to the editor op the " gazette op fashion." 
Sib, 

I send for your approval the draft; of a new style 
of lounge-jacket, proportioned for a 36-inches breast, 
and adapted for the spring. 

My idea was to produce something different from 
the old straight, hanging jacket which has been so 
long fashionable. I have accordingly out this pat- 
tern so as to define the figure behind, and have 
allowed sufficient on at front to give width to the 
chest, running the front-edge off considerably below. 

We have been making up this style of jacket lately 
in velveteen and silk-mixture goods, bound with a 
broad silk braid. It has a very stylish appearance 
on a well-made figure, and has given general satis- 
faction. 

I usually allow about 1 J inch beyond the base- 
line for the breast, as shown on diagram 8. 

For want of any better name to distinguish it, 
you can call my production and invention the 
" Edina." 

I am, Sir, very respectfully yours, 

W. Macdonald, Jun. 




to the editor op the "gazette op fashion." 
Dear Sir, 

You did me the favour to publish, in the January 
number of the Gazette op Fashion, a system of 
cutting yachting-jackets which I had concocted, 
and had found very successful. I intimated that I 
would, on a future occasion, send you a plan for 
producing Over-coats based upon the same method. 
I now have the pleasure of redeeming my promise 
by forwarding a draft (diagrams 1 and 3) of a 
Chesterfield Over-coat, with the directions how to 
produce it by adopting the directions I gave for 
drafting the yachting-jacket, but making certain 




alterations necessary in consequence of the difference 
in the two styles of coats. 

I have made use of the same letters at the various 
parts, and on the different lines, which were affixed 
to my former system in the January number, to 
which your readers can refer for the directions. 
They will, as you perceive, find but little alteration. 
The lines A E, and H X, are so placed as to allow 
of any quantity being added or deducted at X, 
according to the requirements of the customer. 

I usually add from 3 J to 4 £ inches on in front, 
at the bottom of the line A E, according to the size 
of the waist, in order to have a sufficient quantity 
of cloth in the forepart; 2\ inches will be enough to 
allow for a single-breasted coat. 

The width of back, from D to I, is 1} inch to 2 
inches more than a third of the breast. 

It will add considerably to the style and fit of this 
form of Over-coat if a fish be taken out under the 
arm. The side-seam of the back should always be 
stretched about three-quarters of an inch, and shrunk 
into the centre of the back. This process will pre- 
vent any wrinkles being formed, which are too fre- 
quently noticed in this form of Over-coat. 

I take the measure over the waistcoat, and propor- 
tion the coat from 1 to 2 inches larger, excepting for 
very stout men, when the actual measure will be 
sufficient for the purpose. 

When cutting single-breasted lounge-jackets by 
this system, If inch from the line A F will be suf- 
ficient. The front can be made to run off, as shown 
on diagram 13. 

I will take an early opportunity to send you my 
plan for cutting coats, which, should you publish 
it in your work, may be useful to some of your 
numerous readers. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Alpha. 



Feb., 1868. 

to the editor op the "gazette op pashion." 
Sir, 

Your correspondent, Mr. Anderson, never appears 
so happy as when carrying out some idea of his 
ingenious brain in connexion with cutting. The 
greater the difficulty, and the more obstacles he has 
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to contend with, so his genius rises with the occa- 
sion. He has the great advantage of thoroughly 
understanding the object he has in view, and can 
follow, through the course of experiments he insti- 
tutes to effect the desired result, the gradual approach 
to realizing his idea. I sometimes fear that he over- 
looks the difficulties which other cutters might find 
in following his instructions, and that he gives them 
credit for more brain than they really can lay claim to. 

I have read with much pleasure his various con- 
tributions to your magazine, and have admired the 
undoubted energy which impels him to be always 
looking out for some improvement upon the well- 
known forms, or devising some plan entirely original, 
for producing that care in the fit and sit of a 
garment which would be fully appreciated by the 
wearer. 

At times he sets all recognized shapes com- 
pletely at defiance, and in his arrangement takes 
strange liberties with seams. In this daring lies, 
in my opinion, the principal objection to some 
of his suggestions, and which would prevent them 
from being generally used in the trade. If I 
rightly understand the purport of the plan he 
recommends in the pattern of trousers you pub- 
lished in the February number, he professes, by 
the peculiar shapes of the pieces sewn on to the top 
of the top-sides and under-sides, to obtain greater 
length of seat when the body is bent, and ease gene- 
rally without the accompanying superfluous quantity 
of stuff which would be found if the seal were merely 
lengthened by raising the top or throwing out the 
under-side. I have not cut a pair by his plan, but 
it appears to me, from the diagram, that the seat- 
seam is too hollow at the bottom close to the leg- 
seam. 

I have often found that when the seat-seam is 
cut with so great a hollow, that in bending the cus- 
tomer meets with obstruction to the free exercise of 
his limbs, and that the leg-seam is also drawn up, 
and the trousers appear too short. Whether he 
obviates this result in his plan by the additional 
round given at the seam across the seat, I am not 
prepared to say, but, so far as the eye would lead 
one, to judge, I should be afraid to try the experi- 
ment on a customer. 
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I wish he could contrive to give all the comfort 
he aims at without rendering the task of ensuring it 
by us poor country tailors so difficult, and exposing 
us to some hard words from our customers for 
patching their clothes. He should remember we 
are not all bom geniuses, and if even cutters were 
possessed of a fair share of intelligence, they cannot 
get their ideas carried out by the journeymen, who 
prefer " plain sailing," as there is less loss of. time 
involved, and they can earn more money at the 
regular trade. 

Mr. Anderson must not think my observations 

are made from a bad feeling ; I fully appreciate the 

motive which, actuates him, but, at the same time, 

cannot ignore the difficulties which, to my view, 

frequently accompany his plans. Tour correspondent 

is evidently a thoroughly practical tailor, and is 

quite capable of carrying out with his needle and the 

goose any plan he has formed and applied his shears 

to; but we tailors cannot ensure such success, and 

failing that, would be disgusted with our attempts, 

and in our discomfort be apt to lay the blame to 

the wrong party. 

I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

X. 



HER MAJESTY'S LEVEES. 



By command of Her Majesty, H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales will hold two levees on the part of the 
Queen, one on the 3rd of March, the other on the 
17th. The latter being a collar day, the knights of 
the several orders will wear their collars on that 
occasion. 
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THE PROVINCIAL MASTER-TAILORS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM ASSOCIATION. 



A committee of the members of the above Asso- 
ciation having been appointed to draw up a time- 
log for general use, at a general meeting of the 
members, held at Sheffield, on the 18th of December 
last, the result of the deliberations of the committee 
was laid before the Association, and the " log," as 
framed by them, was adopted. It was resolved that, 
from the 1st of February last, it should be the only 
one recognized by the Master-Tailors of the pro- 
vinces. 
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It would appear that the new log has been in 
operation since the date named, and we hear that the 
principal trades in Liverpool and Manchester are 
paying according to it, and that it is working well. 
Some of the smaller houses have raised an objection 
against it, as the prices are considerably in advance 
of those they are paying. The journeymen, on the 
other hand, also object, as they were not con- 
sulted in determining the time. 

Frock, Dress, and Frock-Cut Great-Coats, super- 
fine, including Beavers, Kerseys, Meltons, 

and Venetians. 
Edges raw, bound, corded, or turned in and 
stitched with front in-turn, and the bottom of the 
breast-facing felled or stitched upon the skirt-feeing; 
cuffs with two holes and buttons, and the tops 
stitched ; six rows of stitching in each shoulder, and 
two under the arm in side lining; three pockets; 
collar, four rows of stitching to an inch, the fall and 
lapel fully padded (these particulars to apply to all 
except liveries), 36 hours, which are made up in the 
following proportions: — 

Hours. 

Fitting up and piecing facings 1 J 

Making backs, one back-stitched 1 

First press, and preparing for it — i.e., waist, lapel, 
side and side-body seams, including small cut 

in breast or neck 3£ 

Second press, and preparing for it — *.e., putting 
in canvas, padding lapels, putting on stay-tape, 
making up plaits with or without side-edges, 
staying them with linen, and putting in plait 

pockets 3J 

Putting linen for holes, sewing lapel, feeing 
seams, basting over facing, filling over ditto 
with either cloth, side-pieces, or silk, or other 
body linings, making and joining back neck- 
pieces, putting back-pieces at waist, and 
tackings — i.e., behind buttons and at hips — 
and wadding tacked in facings . . . . 4} 

Stitching edges 2 

Do. shoulder 1 

Button-holes 2 £ 

Buttons j 

Sewing shoulder-seams and putting in sleeves . 2 

Pressing off foreparts 1 J 

Closing and back tacking 1 

Any third pocket, bound or not, either inside or 

outside, with hole and button 1 
Plain sleeves, with slit, and two holes and but- 
tons, or plain round cuff 4 

Piecing collar lining, stitching, padding, and 

pressing collar 3J 

Covering ditto 1 

Putting on and pressing off 2 
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Hours. 

Single-breasted coats ....... 34 

Do. do. stand collar . ... 32 

Frock-coats of Tweeds or any other material . 29 

The extras are — 

Each pocket more than three, bound or not . I 

If outside, with flap or welt and hole and button 1 J 

A ticket pocket, however, is to be with flap • 1 
Cuts in waist, if there be cuts also in breast 

and neck 1 

If rantered, allow further \ 

Half-inch quilting at sides 2 

If such quilting be extended over the back 

lining to run with the sides, allow further . 2 

Silk sleeve-tops 

Interlining sleeves 

Silk breast-facings, with the breast-facings 

finished underneath • 2 

Silk skirt-facings to dress-coats, with cloth un- 
derneath, finished I 

Binding back, stitched on outside and inside . 2 

If such edges be double-stitched, allow further. 3 

Flat braid on edges, either felled or stitched on 4 

Raw edges, doubled-stitched 3 

Edges bound with cloth or velvet 4£ 

If stitched behind, allow further .... 8 
If either of the preceding extras be continued 

round the bottom, allow further for that. . I 
Lapped seams, raw edges, with only one stitch- 
ing or back-stitching, lapels included . • 4 
If in treble-milled cloth, allow further ... 1 

Note. — If there be no lapel or lapped- 
facing seam, allow three instead of four 
hours. 

Lapped seams, raw edges, with double-stitching, 
lapels included 10 

Lapped seams, felled and stitched, or seamed and 
stitched 6 

If top felled or stitched, or double-stitched. • 10 

Stitched or back-stitched on each side of open 
seams, lapels included, in double or treble- 
milled cloth . . . • 10 

Stitched or back-stitched on each side of opened 
seams in all other cloths, Angolas, or Tweeds, 
lapels included ........ 8 

If the lapels be cut on, consequently 
there be no lapel or lapel-facing seams, 
then two hours less. 

Full basting with a collar shape, and the facings 
basted on ... 4 

Without facings 2 

Basting the shoulder-seams, the sleeves in, also 
the back-seam and the collar on . • • • l£ 

Back linings 1 

Single-breasted Morning-Coats. 

Of superfine, including fine beaver, kersey, Mel- 
tons, or Venetian, and with edges (see Frock and 
Dress Coat), and although pockets under the flaps are 
the pockets named, the time specified is to apply 
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equally if the pockets be in the plait, and the coat 
be with or without flaps ; also back neck-pieces and 
back-pieces at the waist ; the coat lined in the sides, 
28 hours, made up as follows: — 

Hours. 

Fitting up and piecing facings 1 

Making backs £ 

First press, and preparing for it— t.e., side-body 
and waist seams, side-seams, flaps and pockets, 

and cuts 4J 

Second press, and preparing for it — t.e., putting 
in canvas, padding lapels, putting on stay- 
tape, and staying and making up the plaits . 2 
Putting linen for button-holes, basting over 
facings, and felling over ditto, making and 
joining back neck facings, putting back- 
pieces at waist, and tackings — i.e., behind 
buttons and at hips, including ordinary pieces 
in facings and a little wadding slightly tacked 

in, and stitching shoulders 4 j 

Stitching front-edges 1J 

Button-holes 1 

Button and pressing off foreparts . • . • 1 J 
Sewing shoulder-seams and putting in sleeves . 2 

Closing and back tacking $ 

Any third pocket 1 

Sleeves 3J 

Piecing collar lining, stitching, padding, and 
pressing collar. ........ 2 

Covering ditto (1$), putting on ditto and pres- 
sing off (lj) 3 

28 
Single-breasted morning or shooting coat, made 
as above, of any other material . . • .24 
The extras are- 
Double-breasted, lapels cut on 1 

Do. if the lapels are sewn on, further extra. . 1 
Full basting, with a collar shape, and the facings 

basted on 2 

Do., without facings l£ 

Basting the shoulder-seams, the sleeves in, also 

the back-seam and the collar on . . • . 1 
Hare-pocket, with two holes and buttons . • l£ 
Game do. ail round skirt, with holes and buttons 4 
Every other pocket than these two, and the 

three included in the coat 1 

All other extras see Frock and Dress Coats. 
Hunting-Coats as Morning-Coats. 

If treble-milled, extra . • 3 

If scarlet, extra 3 

Note. — If the hunting-coat be cut in the 
dress-coat shape, then the time is to be cal- 
culated according to the particulars given 
for dress-coats. 

Lounging or Pea Coats. 
Of superfine, including fine beaver, Melton, ker- 
sey, or Venetian, with three seams, edges and collar 
sewed as frock, 24 hours, in the following pro- 
portions :— 



Hours. 
Fitting up . •• £ 

First press, and preparing for it — t.e., side-seams, 
the front pair of flaps and pockets, and small 

cuts in breast and neck 4 

Second press, and preparing for it— 1.«., putting 
in canvas, padding lapels, putting linen for 

button-holes, and putting on stay-tape • • 1£ 
Basting over facings, felling over ditto and 
linings, including the joining the back linings 
at the side and shoulder seams, also sewing 

the shoulder-seams 3 

Stitching edges 1 J 

Button-holes 1 

Putting in sleeves 1£ 

Pressing off foreparts and putting on buttons • lj 

Closing £ 

Any third pocket 1 

Sleeves 3J 

Collar 4i 

24 

Lounging or pea coats, made as above, of any 

other material. 20 

The extras are — 
If turned in or raw edges, are double-stitched, 

allow 2 

If the above extra be extended round the bot- 
tom, allow further 1£ 

Edges which are not extra otherwise, be ex- 
tended round the bottom, then allow extra . 1 
If the binding be back-stitched on outside and 

inside . 2 

If extended round the bottom, allow further . 1 
Flat braid on edges, either felled or stitched on 2£ 
If extended round the bottom, allow further . 1 
Silk breast-facings, with breasts finished under- 
neath 2 

Do. do., flannel underneath 1 

Lapped seams, seamed and stitched, or felled and 
stitched, or with double stitching, or double 

back-stitching 4 

Stitched or back-stitched on each side of opened 

seams 6 

Double-breasted, lapels cut on 1 

Do. do., seamed on, allow further 1 

Full basting 1£ 

Single-breasted Chesterfield Coats. 
Of superfine, including fine beaver or Venetian, 

with three seams and three pockets and flaps, slit 

behind, with cut in neck, lined through, 28 hours. 

Edges, see Frock and Dress Coats : — 

Fitting up £ 

First press, and preparing for it — t.e., side-seams, 
the front pair of flaps and pockets, and small 
cuts in breast and neck 3£ 

Second press, and preparing for it — i.e., putting 
in canvas, padding lapels, putting linen for 
button-holes, and putting on stay-tape • . 1 j 

Basting over facings, felling over ditto, and 
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Hours. 

linings, including joining the back lining at 
the side and shoulder seams, also sewing the 

shoulder-seams 3 

Stitching or binding edges . • 2 

Button-holes 1 

Putting in sleeves 2 

Pressing off foreparts and putting on buttons . 1£ 
Closing, including the back-tacking if there be 

a slit 1£ 

Any third pocket 1 

Sleeves 3J 

Collar, and putting on . n, 5 

26 
Single-breasted Chesterfield coats, made as 
above, of any other material 22 

The extras are — 

Double-breasted or single-breasted, with a fly . 2 

Tab on collar, either sewed on, or with two 
holes 1 

Silk breast-facings, with breasts finished under- 
neath 2 

Do. do., flannel underneath 1 

If binding on the edges be back-stitched on out- 
side and inside % 2 

If stitched behind, either binding or cord, allow 
for that stitching 3 

Flat braid on the edges, either felled or stitched 
on 3 

If faced and stitched round the bottom, allow 
for that 1 

Flat braid, if extended round the bottom, allow 
for that further 1 

If turned-in edges are double-stitched, allow for 
this double-stitching further 3 

If the double-stitching be extended round the 
bottom, allow still further ..... 1 

Driving-cape collar, made to turn up with 
arched or other very full stitching, allow fur- 
ther for that 3 

Lapped seams, seamed and stitched. ... 6 

Top felled and stitched, or double back-stitched 8 

Stitched or back-stitched on each side of opened 
seams 8 

Full basting 1J 

Double-breasted York Wrappers ob Dust-Coats 

of Tweed or Alpaca. 

With or without a fly, edges bound or stitched, 
and the seams either taped, felled, lined, and 
with two pockets 18 

Single-breasted Waistcoats, 

Of Fine Mateiial 

Single breasted, no collar, cut in neck, two pockets, 
edges swelled and stitched, pricked, bound, or corded, 
covered buttons, 8 j hours, made up as follows : — 

Bucks and straps | 

Sewing on collar J 




Hours. 

Pockets 2 

Canvas j 

Basting over facings and linings, and felling in 

linings 1 

Vests — Cord, Swelled, or Bound. 

Felling and stitching, or pricking edges . . 1J 

Button-hole 1 

Closing | 

Buttons and pressing ....... J 

Stand or roll collar ........ 9 J 

Tweed or Cheviot, 1 j hour less. 
The extras are — 

Making back-straps j 

All pockets above two, with or without flaps . I 

Edges double-stitched or back-stitched . . . I£ 

Each row of tracing on edges and welts . . I 

Flat braid on edges ........ I 

Binding back- stitched on 1$ 

Fly in breast 1 

Cuts, per pair £ 

Full baste . | 

Double-breasted 1 

Do. do., sewed on lapels, further .... 1 

Do. do., to button up, further 1 

Trousers. 

Black or coloured doe and Bedford cords, with or 
without one fob, buttons at the bottom, with bands 
or stitched round waist, bottoms, shrunk and bound 
tops, 10 hours : — 

Marking, piercing, and basting up ... £ 

Sewing the leg and side seams, and shrinking 

the bottoms 1£ 

Left fly with button-holes lj 

Bight ditto, with the buttons j 

The tops, with or without fob 2 J 

Bottoms, with strap buttons or not .... 1 

Closing and pressing off 1£ 

If with broad or narrow fall-down, allow the 

same time as for fly — 1.6., for falL-down and 

bearers, 2g hours 9 

Fine-faced Angola 9 

Tweed or Cheviot 8 

The extras are — 

Pockets, each 1 

Cuts in waist, if taped $ 

Bottoms faced with cloth or canvas. ... 1 
A pair of one-holed straps for buttons ... 1 

Do. two-holed do. do. . . . l£ 
Tabs sewn on at bottoms, with single hole for 

studs or buttons, and with straps to button 

them up 1 J 

Tabs sewn on at bottoms, with double holes, 

do. do 2 

Leather at heels £ 

Do. all round the bottoms 1 

French bearer, with two or three holes and 

buttons 1 
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Hours. 
Tab on the button-bearer, with one hole and 

button § 

Crutch-linings J 

Linings in trousers, with or without band- 
linings 1 

Strap and buckle behind, bound or not . . 1 

Full basting 1£ 

Booting with leather 6 

Riding-strapping from ankle to ankle, and as 
high as the tacking of the fly in front, and to 
cover the entire seat on the saddle behind, 

felled and stitched on 6 

When the strapping is only felled on ... 3 
When the trousers are booted with leather, and 
the strapping is only from the top of one 
booting to the top of the other booting . . 4 

Flat braid on the side-seams 2 

Cloth stripes, seamed or felled 2 

Single stripe of cloth or gold lace felled on. • 3 

Knotched seams 2 

Lapped seams 1 

(To be continued.) 

•nWMMMMMMMMMKWWlMMlMIMM. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 




We have represented two styles of morning-coat 
on two of the figures illustrating the prevailing cos- 
tume. The one single-breasted, with a very bold 
and long turn, the top of the lapel moderately wide, 
and the edge well rounded. The waist rather long, 
and the hip-buttons 4 inches apart. Skirt short, 
rounded off at front, and scanty. Flaps in the waist- 
seam, with pockets under. Collar 1 inch in the 
stand by 1£ in the fall. Sleeve easy, with a deep 
round cuff. Edges turned and stitched. 

The other, double-breasted, but the lapel narrow 
and cut on, and only a moderate turn. Collar low 
and narrow. Front of forepart cut on to the skirt, 
and either a side-body sewn in, or a fish taken out 
under the arm. The forepart cut away at the waist, 
so as not to button lower than the third hole from 
the bottom. The sleeve rather full and plain at 
the hand. Edges turned in and stitched. Pockets, 
with small flaps at the hips, and one outside the 
left breast, with a welt. 

For this style of coat we have introduced a single- 
breasted waistcoat, cut rather long, without a collar, 
and to button well up. With the single-breasted 
coat we have shown a double-breasted waistcoat, 
with a bold lapel, and to button up four holes. 




Double breasted frock-coats have not undergone 
any marked alteration in style or detail. The waist 
is not long, and the hip-buttons are not more than 
3£ inches apart. The side-seam curved to the 
average extent, back-scye rather deep, and the back 
broad to the shoulder. The lapel well rounded on 
the outer edge, and hollowed at the sewing-on 
edge, so as to let the front lie flat on the breast. 
There are five holes in the lapel. The collar 
low in the stand but deeper in proportion in the 
fall, and the end nearly as broad as the lapel at top. 
Skirt short and flat, but with sufficient compass to 
sit easy over the hips. The sleeve easy to the 
arm, and a cuff formed by a braid, the same as on 
the edges. 

Our readers will perceive a trifling error in the 
drawing, which would be too palpable, fortunately, 
to mislead them. The silk breast-feeing, which pro- 
jects over the lapel-seam, should be represented as 
extending to the edge of the turn of the front, and 
not to meet a facing of cloth. 

By way of a relief, we have illustrated, on another 
figure, a single-breasted frock-coat, with which the 
pattern on diagrams 2, 4, &c, corresponds. Made 
in an article of moderate substance for present wear, 
or in a thin material for a later part of the season, it 
will form a good style of coat for a certain make of 
figure. 

The Chesterfield shape of Over-coat continues 
to be the most fashionable. It is usually single- 
breasted, with the holes worked in a fly, and the 
buttons to stand about 2 inches from the edge. It 
is hollowed at the side-seams, so as to define the 
figure a little. The sleeve is easy, and has a round 
cuff, formed by a double row of stitching as on the 
edges, which are turned in. The fronts are faced 
with plain or twilled silk, and sometimes the collar 
is covered to match. The pockets may be in the 
side-seams or under flaps at front of the skirts. 

Morning-trousers are worn straight to the leg, and 
to fall easily on the boot, the top-side being hollowed 
a little for the instep. As borders are becoming 
worn, the top-side is cut straight at the side-seam, 
excepting a piece taken out at the top for the hip, 
and the under-side altered at the side-seam to suit 
the widths required. 
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On the figure of a lady we hare illustrated a smart 
style of short jacket, which may be worn over the 
body of a dress or with a waistcoat. On the boy is 
shown a double-breasted pea-jacket in the prevailing 
style. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1826 and 1327. 



Diagrams 1, 8, and 18, illustrate the system for 
producing a Chesterfield form of Over-coat, by our 
correspondent " Alpha,'* whose directions we publish 
in the present number. 

Diagrams 2, 4, 5, 6, and 7, are the pattern of a 
single-breasted frock-coat, suitable for the ensuing 
season. 

Diagrams 8, 9, and 11, illustrate the style of 
lounge-jacket contributed by our correspondent Mr. 
Macdonald, and is a desirable change to the forms 
usually worn. 

Diagrams 10 and 12, are the pattern of a single- 
breasted waistcoat, in a style which will harmonize 
with the single-breasted frock represented by dia- 
grams 2 to 7. 

THE REPORT OF FASHION. 

This work, which has been extensively patronized 
by the principal trades of the metropolis, the United 
Kingdom, the different colonies, and by the leading 
houses in the chief continental cities of Europe for 
nearly Fifty Ysabs, illustrates the prevailing styles 
of dress as made by the several houses whose cus- 
tomers are acknowledged to lead the fashion of the 
day. And although we cannot, in the present day, 
point out one or two noblemen or leading men of 
ton, who, by their admitted taste or their position, 
exercise an influence over the mass of the society in 
which they move, still the style and the particular 
character which distinguish the productions of the 
leading houses in our trade, are imitated throughout 
the country, and, as we have before stated, over the 
whole of the Continent. It is our province to con- 
vey a faithful representation of these several styles 
of dress, together with careful and accurate illustra- 
tions of the novelties in the patterns of the new 




goods for each season. The fidelity with which we 
have carried out our duty, and the reliance the trade 
place in our delineations, are proved by the exten- 
sive patronage we have for so many years received 
from them. 

The work consists of a handsome coloured en- 
graving—executed on copper, in the first style, by 
artists of great experience, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the importance of portraying the several details 
which are so important to the tailor— comprising 
twenty-three figures, representing the different styles 
of dress fashionable for the season. This is accom- 
panied by patterns, in full size, of some of the lead- 
ing garments, and a collection, in diagram, of others 
illustrated by the different figures on the plate. This 
selection, being drawn to a reduced scale, admits of 
any of the patterns being produced to the full size, 
for any measure to which the particular style is 
suitable, by means of the Graduated Measures ; so that 
the cutter, instead of being limited to a pattern for 
one size, has at his option a collection of first-rate 
useful patterns for several sizes. 

The letter-press description, which constitutes a 
portion of the work, contains full particulars of the 
making up of the different garments, with details of 
the novelties in the various goods for the season, 
collected from the stocks of the principal houses in 
London. The whole forms one of the most complete 
and useful works to the tailor, conveying to him all 
the information which he requires in his business as 
to fashion, and serves as a favourable medium for his 
customers to become acquainted with the leading 
styles, and make a selection when giving their 
orders. 

The " Report of Fashion " for the ensuing Spring 
and Summer will be published towards the end of 
the present month as usual. The yearly subscrip- 
tion, payable in advance, is £1 Is., or 12s. 6d. for a 
single plate, thus giving subscribers the advantage 
of a reduction of 4s. on the two copies for the year. 
Forwarded post free to the United Kingdom and the 
Channel Islands, and by the book post tariff to the 
several colonies and the principal cities on the 
Continent. 

Copies to be enclosed with goods should be advised 
early, to prevent disappointment. 
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THE LONDON FOREMAN -TAILORS' 
MUTUAL ASSOCIATION. 

FIFTIETH AtmiVSBSABY. 

Under ordinary circumstances the annual meet- 
ings which take place of the members of a society 
on the anniversaries of its foundation, are a source 
of congratulation to all interested in its prosperity. 
If, then, these ordinary gatherings have this effect, 
how much greater moat the satisfaction be when the 
members of a society meet to celebrate its Fiftieth 
anniversary, as was the case on the 29th of Feb- 
ruary last, when the members of the London Fore- 
man-Tailorn' Mutual Association commemorated this 
important event in the annals of their society, by a 
dinner at the St. James's Hall, at which Mr. Jomt 
Hkmbt Shallpaqx (of the firm of Smallpage and 
Son, of Maddox Street), presided. 

The members and friends of the Association mus- 
tered strong on the occasion, as the importance of 
the event warranted an especial exertion on their 
part to do honour to the circumstance. 



We will not enter into particulars of the speeches 
made after the company had done justice to the 
good things set before it, as our readers will readily 
give it credit for the expression of loyalty and good 
feeling. The evening's proceedings were enlivened 
by some excellent vocal music, which was efficiently 
rendered by professionals, and much to the delight 
of all present. 

The absence of the worthy Secretary, Mr. Cole, 
through illness, was sincerely regretted ; as, from the 
great interest taken by that gentleman in the welfare 
of the Association, and the attention he gives to 
conducting the business entrusted to him with credit 
to himself and profit to the society, it was felt that 
he should be present on this particular occasion, to 
share with them the honour of the proud position at 
which they bad arrived. 

This Association, as its name imports, is composed 
of foremen-tailors, and its object is to supply com- 
petent and respectable cutters to the different houses 
in the trade. It offers the beet guarantee for the 
efficiency of its members, and for their good chn- 
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racter, by the course pursued with respect to both by 
the committee; and there can be no better proof of 
the high estimation in which the Association is held 
by the masters, than 'the fact that all the members 
are in work and receiving salaries equivalent to their 
talent. Connected with the Association is a sick- 
fund, and also one for the unemployed, neither of 
which, fortunately, is much affected. On the death 
of a member, a sum of from £20 to £25, according 
to circumstances, is paid to his widow or children, to 
defray the expenses of his funeral and leave a sum 
available for immediate contingencies. The meetings 
at different periods are characterized by the utmost 
good feeling and kindness on the part of the mem- 
bers, and a desire for mutual improvement and 
general knowledge of their several duties. It is 
patronized by the best houses in London and the 
principal provincial towns, and fully maintains the 
excellent character it has so long enjoyed by them. 

This Association was first formed under the 
auspices of the late Mr. Housley, of the firm of Stultz 
and Co., and by the late Mr. Burghart; both gentle- 
men well known for their philanthropy and desire 
for the improvement of the trade of which they were 
such honourable members. As with all under- 
takings of a similar nature, there were several 
obstacles to be surmounted in establishing the Asso- 
ciation on a firm basis; but eventually these diffi- 
culties were overcome, and the promoters were 
repaid for their trouble by the satisfaction they 
enjoyed on contemplating the result of their labours. 

Referring to a list of names appended to a me- 
morial presented to Mr. John Haldane, one of the 
Secretaries, on his retiring from an office he had ably 
filled for fifteen years, and during a period of great 
difficulty, we find the names of the present President 
of the Master-Tailors' Association, as President at 
that period of the Foremen's Association, and that 
of a very old member, Mr. Thomas Batts, as Secre- 
tary. There are also several names on the list of 
gentlemen who are well known to the trade, and 
now conduct first-rate businesses of their own, but 
are still connected with the Association, although the 
event we have referred to took place some thirty-five 
years ago, we believe. 

An Association so ably conducted, and composed of 




cutters of such undoubted talent, will always com- 
mand the support of the very best houses in the 
trade. 
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M A gatherer and disposer of other men's stuff."— WottM. 



Durham, 

to the editor of the "gazette of fashion.' 1 
Sib, 

My plan of cutting trousers having been gene- 
rally approved of by friends who have seen its 
results, I am induced to forward it to you for publi- 
cation in the Gazette of Fashion, if you can find 
space for it. It may contain a point or two worth 
the consideration of your readers. I have been per- 
fectly satisfied with it, and can therefore speak with 
confidence as to the correctness of the principle. 

I will send you the draft of .a pair of trousers for 
a corpulent figure, produced to my system, for which 
you may perhaps find room at an early date. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. L. Phipps. 



To Produce the Top-Side. 
Diagram 1. 
Draw the line A B, mark on it the length of side- 
seam, and from B to C, the leg-seam. Draw the 
lines AG, C E, and B I, square with A B. Mark 
from C to D, on the line C E, half the seat-measure, 
and from D to E, one-sixth. From B to I, mark 
one-third of the seat, and draw a line from I through 
D, continued to G. This I establish as my plumb- 
line. From P, at the knee-bone, on the line G I, 
draw a line from leg-seam, to side-seam, and make 
the distance from P to H one-twelfth of the seat- 
measure, and from I to the bottom of leg-seam of 
top-side, half an inch. Mark up from D to T, on the 
line T D, a third of the seat; from D to F, one-ninth, 
or about two inches for the hollow of the crutch; 
and form the front of the top-side from T.to E. 
Mark from G to S, on the line G A, half the waist- 
measure, shape the upper part of the side-seam from 
S to C, draw a straight line from C to B, shape the 
leg-seam from E through H to the point marked at 
the bottom from I, and hollow the bottom of the top- 
side a little from I to B. 
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Having produced the top-aide, place it as shown 
on the diagram. Mark from I to X, one-eighth of 
the seat, to determine the position of the bottom of 
the leg-seam of the under-side; from P to Q, half an 
inch more than an eighth ; from D to R, one-fourth, 
for the top of the leg-seam of the under-side, and 
from D to I, one-sixth, for the hollow of the lower 
part of the seat-seam. Mark in from 6 to O, for the 
seat-seam, one-eighth; and from O upwards, half an 
inch more than a sixth of the seat-measure, for the 
length of seat. Shape the seat-seam through O and 
I, to B. Mark from O to the side-seam of the under- 
side, the size of the waist; deducting the width of 
top-side from G to 8. Make the size of the knee 
and the width of the bottom to measure or fashion, 
and complete the shape of the under-side at the leg- 
seam and side-seam. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE "GAZETTE OP FASHION." 

Sir, 

Your remarks on "Systems of Cutting," which 
appeared in the January number of the Gazette of 
Fashion, must meet with the sympathy and approval 
of all who value principle as the basis of action in 
the manipulative duties of our profession; and if, in 
response to the views so ably expressed by you, a 
system or systems should be produced so arranged 
as to free the student in the art of cutting from the 
trammels of style and $>rm, which so interfere with 
his freedom of action in most of the published sys- 
tems of the day, you will have worked out another 
much needed reform, and entitled yourself still 
further to the increased gratitude of the trade 
generally. 

Style, as you correctly observe, should not be a 
component part of any system, for as it is not, nor 
can it be defined by any law; it cannot be produced 
by any fixed principle. On the other hand, a complete 
system of cutting, by having certain fixed principles 
as its basis, and equally applicable to all figures, and 
the various forms of coat, should afford every facility 
to the cutter for carrying out in his pattern any 
particular style or shape his taste might dictate; 
without incurring the risk of the essential points in 
the fit of Hie garment being thrown out by any 
alteration rendered necessary by a change of style. 



I perfectly agree with you, and willingly endorse 
your idea, that the inventor of a system should 
contemplate nothing more than the fixing of certain 
points in a garment in harmony with their position 
on the figure we have to drape, so that a correct 
balance between the back and the forepart may be 
obtained ; and to secure, by a correct rule, the means 
of deviating from those proportions which we accept 
as constituting a well-made man. Of course, I do 
not go so far as to assert that a system can be made 
self-adjusting to all the varied requirements of the 
"thousand and one" forms we meet with. It is 
enough if, in conjunction with the judgment of the 
cutter, the means and plan are given for the pro- 
duction of any form of coat suitable to any figure he 
may have to cut for. 

The system I send herewith will be found to em- 
body and illustrate these principles which I have 
laid down. It produces, with equal ease and pre- 
cision, every form of coat or jacket which may be 
required, and the plan for deviation is direct and 
effective. It is based on the principle of admeasure- 
ment, but in working it, I make use of certain divi- 
sional parts, which experience can guide as well as 
dictate. 

The measures I take are : — Height of neck, length 
of natural waist, length to fashion, full length of coat, 
width of back, length to the elbow, and full length of 
sleeve. Length from top of back-seam to bottom of 
scye at front, and continued to the centre of the back 
on a level with the bottom of the scye. Holding the 
finger at front of the scye, drop the left hand to the 
natural waist on back-seam. Then take the size of 
the shoulder from the " height of neck" point, pass 
the tape over the shoulder in front of die arm, and 
back to the starting-point. These, if taken over the 
coat, must be taken close. Take the measure across 
the chest, the bigness of the chest, of the waist, and 
of the hips. As entered, the different measures would 
stand in the following order, and are those which I 
have selected for the purpose of illustrating my 
system:— 

4}, 17, 19, 88, 7f 20, 88, 18}, 24 

25), 27 x 17, 86, 80, 86, or 18, 15, 18, % 

if divided as usual. \k 

The size for producing the ooat is gorerned by 3W 
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the propoitionate chest-measure to the shoulder- 
measure, and is obtained by deducting one-third 
from that quantity; as, for instance, a shoulder- 
measure of 27 gives 18 as the proportionate breast, 
as 9 deducted from 27, leaves 18; of 80 we have 
20 ; and so on. 

To Form the Back. 
Diagram 8. 

Draw the line A T, for the centre of the back. 
Mark on it at B, the height of neck (4 j), at W, the 
natural length of waist (17), and at I, the length 
to the fashion of the day (19). Square for top of 
back from A, and make the width to fancy, and 
raise the top at the shoulder-seam half an inch. 
From B, square out for width of back to measure 
(7 J). Make the distance from B to G half an inch 
less than a fourth of the size to which you are pro- 
ducing the coat (4). Form the back-scye, shoulder- 
seam, and side-seam to fancy. 

To Form the Forepart. 

Draw the breast-line, L M. Make a point on it 
at G, and draw a line from G square with L M. 
Mark on it at H, half the measure taken of the width of 
chest (8J), and at K, one-sixth of the breast-measure 
(3). From H to T— on the line H G — mark the 
same quantity as from B to C on the back (4). 
Parallel with L M, draw the line D Q through I. 
Intersect the point D, at the distance from H of the 
measure taken (12 j), in the direction shown by the 
dotted line. On the line T D, mark at E, half as 
much more than the height of neck (6{) ; and from 

E, square out to F one-fourth of the proportionate 
breast-measure (4£). Place the angle of the square 
at D, and, allowing one arm to intercept the point 

F, draw a square line from D, on which to place the 
back-seam in a closing position for the shoulder. 
Mark the shoulder-seam by the back, lowering it 
half an inch at the scye-point Square with K Gi 
draw the line K N, and make the distance between 
the two points the same as from C to W on the back- 
seam (8£). Mark in from N to O, half the difference 
between the chest and waist measures (1£) ; place 
the angle of the square at K, and with one arm in- 
tersecting the point O, draw a line from K to C, and 
apply the measure taken (24) in the direction of the 
roulette line from D to C. Place the point C on the 




back-seam at this point, allowing the line drawn 
from C to lie on that from K to C, and in this posi- 
tion form the upper part of the side-seam, hooking 
it in half an inch at top. Next, apply the measure 
from D to H and S (25£), make H a centre, and 
describe the segment of a circle at S. Place the 
finger at the junction of the two side-seams on the 
line C K, and draw in the back until the point W 
touches the segment at S. Complete the shape of 
the side-seam by that of the back. For length of 
lapel, mark from G to L two inches more than the 
length from C to I on the back-seam. Draw a line 
from the bottom of the side-seam of the forepart to 
L ; mark on it the size of the waist, hollow up to 4 
about an inch, and gradually running off the bottom- 
edge to L,. adding, according to length of waist or 
size of the hips, from half an inch to an inch and a 
half for the necessary spring. Square with H G, 
mark up from H to 3, one-sixth of the breast (3), 
and complete the shape of the scye, giving a little 
ease at front of the points 3 and H, and lowering it 
between H and K. Apply the breast-measure, and 
form the front-edge. The shape and height of the 
gorge is determined by the style of coat being cut. 

To Form the Skirt. 

Mark a point at half the distance between C and 
K, and from it draw a line through the bottom of the 
side-seam of the forepart. Mark up from the point 
2 — where it intersects the line drawn to L — to P, 
one-sixth of the hip-measure (8), and draw a line 
from the bottom of the side-seam, through P. 
Make the top of the skirt to the size required, and 
lower it at front about half an inch. Finish the 
shape to fashion, adding a little round at the plait. 

To Form the Sleeve. 
Diagram 3. 

Draw the line A B, mark on it at D, the width of 
back, and at E, one-third and a fourth of the breast- 
measure (10£). Square with D E, draw the line 
E F ; mark on it at F, half the scye-measure (say 8£), 
and at S, half the distance between E and F. Mark 
up from S to T, the same distance as from E to S, 
and form the sleeve-head from D, through T to F. 
Draw a line from F, square with F E, to determine 
the bottom of the fore-arm-seam, which should touch 
on it. Mark at B, the length taken of the elbow, 
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allowing seams, and continue to the bottom of the 
sleeve the measure taken. Hollow the fore-arm, de- 
termine the width at the hand, form the bottom of 
the sleeve, and shape the upper part to fancy. 

In a subsequent number, I shall be happy to illus- 
trate the adaptability of this system to Over-coats 
and Cambridge coats; as also the mode of effecting 
deviations. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

" T. H. M 




Edinburgh, — 

to the editor of the " gazette of fashion." 
Dear Sir, 

I have much pleasure in at once responding to the 
suggestion of your correspondent, " X," published in 
the March number of the Gazette of Fashion, and 
hope to be able to remove the difficulty of which he 
complains. I rather anticipated that it would pre- 
sent itself to some of your readers, although I per- 
sonally have not experienced it. 

If he will try a pair of trousers, stretch out the 
hollow of which he complains, shrink the under- side 
of the leg, and when those are properly carried out, 
and the trousers made up, he may then try them, 
and I am convinced, from long experience, that he 
will find them the- most comfortable-fitting pants 
ever made. 

The pattern I now send you will, perhaps, be 
more easily understood, and lessen the cost for 
extras in making up. I have constructed it upon an 
18-inch size, so that the divisions may be at once 
comprehended, and have taken the following mea- 
sures for lengths and widths: — Length of side-seam, 
42; leg-seam, 32; waist, 15; seat, 18; thigh, ll£; 
knee, 8£; bottom, 8. 

To Produce the Teousebs. 
Diagram 9. 
Draw the line A B to the length of the side- 
seam. From A square with A B, draw the line A C; 
mark on it at C, half the seat-measure (9), and at 
D, one-fourth (4£). From B, draw a line square 
with A B; mark on it at E, one-fourth (4£), and 
draw a line from it to D, and another to C. On the 
line £ C, mark up to F from £ the length of leg- 
seam (32). Make £ a pivot; cast from F to H, and 
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intersect the line £ D at G. Mark from G to H, 
7 inches. 

From I, on the line £ D, at the length taken 
to the knee, mark to J, one-sixth of the seat (3). 
This quantity is fixed, and must under no circum- 
stances be made less, as it comprises an angle of great 
importance, and cannot be destroyed. Mark from 
£ to K, one-fourth of the width the bottom is to be 
made up, and from K towards B, one-half the whole 
width of the bottom. The top-sides may be made 
smaller if desired, but whatever quantity is deducted 
on either side of the point £, must be added on to 
the under-side on the corresponding side, as a par- 
ticular angle is involved in this proportion, which it 
is important to preserve in the trousers. For the 
hollow of the fork, mark from F to L, 2 inches, and 
form the front from C, through L, to H. Mark from 
J to M, the width the trousers are to be cut at the 
knee. The different points of the top-side being 
now all determined, complete the form. 

For the under-sides, mark from F to N, half the 
seat-measure, and from O to P, half. Take a little 
off the top-side at B, for style, add twice the quan- 
tity beyond A to S, deduct the width from C to B, 
and make from S to the seat-seam the width to 
measure of waist. By keeping a certain propor- 
tion of the seat-measure from D, on the outside of 
the trousers, I form an angle which plays an essential 
part in the draft of my trousers. 

If your correspondent will take the trouble to try 
a pair of trousers cut by this plan, he will then be 
prepared to follow me when I send you a few in- 
structions upon the various angles, and the nature of 
proportion and disproportion. 

In the mean time, this contribution will afford him 
matter for study; and, with the hope that he may 
derive some benefit from my ideas, 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

J. Andebsok. 



NEW DESIGNS 
FOR LADIES' RIDING-HABITS. 



The three figures on this plate illustrate two -of 
the most fashionable forms of riding-habits, and are 
copies of those represented on the plate of the 
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"Beport of Fashion 9 ' for Spring and Summer en- 
suing. We copy the following particulars from the 
printed description which forms part of the same 
work, as they comprise all the information required 
in connexion with this garment. 

The waist, as shown by the pattern in diagram, 
is slightly increased this season; in other respects 
the back is but little different to the shape we 
reported last summer. The body is still cut with 
two plaits at front, as the effect is so decidedly 
more advantageous for the appearance of the bust, 
and the front is also more easily made up. The 
forepart is not cut with much point at front, nor 
very long in the body. The sleeve is easy to the 
arm so far as the hand, when its size is reduced so 
as to suit a gauntlet glove ; or if an ordinary glove 
and linen cuffs be preferred, it may then be cut 
rather easier. A pretty way of making up the 
bottom of the sleeve, when it can be seen, is to form 
a small Austrian knot on the top-side, and a narrow 
cuff, rounding off the ends with a bold curl ; or a 
long " crow's-foot" may be turned, with the centre 
loop much longer than usual. The front of the fore- 
part is fastened to the gorge with holes and buttons, 
which are placed rather close together, in order to 
prevent any opening being distinguished between 
them. There is, at times, a row ori each breast, 
commencing close to the edge at the bottom, and 
diverging off towards the shoulder or front of the 
acye, taking a curve on the bosom. Some ladies 
prefer a small stand-collar, but it is not required 
with a " Shakespeare" collar. We have introduced 
a smart style of jacket-skirt, as shown by the pattern 
in diagram. When made up and faced with silk 
serge, it has the appearance of the turn-backs to a 
military coatee. It is very effective, and gives a 
lightness to the habit. We recommend a thin horse- 
hair being used for the front of the foreparts, and 
a piece being sewn on it the reverse way to retain 
it in shape. This gives a roundness to the bust 
with the addition of a little wadding used with 
judgment. It is advisable to put a little at front 
of the scye, as the majority of ladies require it to 
fill up the hollow which is frequently found in 
female figures; otherwise there is a tendency in the 
habit to form a fulness between the bosom and the 




scye. Braid is used for the edges, silk, and about 
three-eighths of an inch wide. The ornament on 
the sleeve should be in a bold tracing-braid. 

The other style of riding-habit represented is also 
single-breasted, but has a small lapel sewn on to the 
top of the front-edge, reaching a certain distance 
down, which is worn turned back on to the forepart. 
It is faced with black silk serge. This has a novel 
appearance, and shows to advantage. In other 
respects the details of the habit are the same as we 
have already described. We have illustrated a dif- 
ferent style of trimming on the sleeve. It consists 
of a double tracing-braid to form a cuff, and a bold 
loop on the top. 

We have given the pattern of a new style of train, 
differing from that we published last year. The 
front piece is cut at top to half the width of the waist, 
and the under-side has just sufficient fulness in it to 
make up gracefully, and afford the necessary freedom. 
The top of the train is sewn on to a narrow band, 
which is fastened with a buckle and strap. This 
may be cut with a point at front, and the top of 
the train sloped a little more. There is a pocket at 
the side in the opening of the seam. It is made of 
black alpaca, faced with silk. A small square tab 
of silk is sewn on to the body under the back-skirt, 
with two holes worked in it, which are fastened to 
two small flexible or brace buttons sewn on to the 
band of the train. The back and forepart skirts 
should be interlined with a firm black linen or canvas 
to keep them in shape. The body and sleeves are 
lined throughout with a light-coloured silk, quilted 
in small diamonds on a thin flannel. Ball buttons 
are the most fashionable, either plain net, or figured. 
Blue is a favourite colour in some of the fancy 
makes of coating; the dressed Meltons are also worn. 
A rich brown and claret look well Some ladies 
give the preference to invisible green in ladies' and 
Venetian cloth. 

Meltons in light colours and fine mixtures, and 
Tweeds, are adapted for young ladies at the watering- 
places, or to wear at the seats in the country. 
They have a very smart appearance when nicely 
made up. A pale shade of grey is generally pre- 
ferred. A broader braid to match may be worn on 
these articles, and the front of the habit may be 
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trimmed with loops of the same sewn on across 
and left loose at the end. The difference in the 
style of goods will allow of a little more ornament on 
the body and sleeves. 

Riding-trousers are now indispensable. They are 
made entirely of cloth to match the habit, if dark, 
or of chamois leather with cloth from the knee 
downwards. A considerable round must be given 
at the side-seam over the hip, but the lower part 
of the trousers should be cut small. They have 

• 

strap sewn on, and the top-side is well hollowed on 
the foot. They are made with a fly-front, which is 
carried to the top of the leg-seam. They have no 
waistband, as the trousers should only reach to the 
small of the waist Some have a long opening at 
the sides, and closed up at front. The side-seams 
are plain. 
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SPRING COSTUME. 



The figures on our other two plates represent 
styles of dress suitable to the particular season about 
to commence, and are such as will at once recom- 
mend themselves, by the quiet and gentlemanly cha- 
racter which stamps their appearance. 

Compared with the illustration we published last 
month, of a frock-coat, there is the difference in style 
suitable to the season. The one represented a style 
adapted for the olose of the winter; the other shows 
an appropriate form for milder weather. 

The turn is very low, extending close to the top 
of the skirt. . The. lapel, cut to fit the front-edge of 
the forepart, moderately wide, but not increasing at 
top. There are five holes worked in it. The collar 
is still low in the stand, but deeper in the fall, and 
the same width at front as the top of the lapel. 
Skirt short, and rather scanty. Sleeve easy, and 
with a deep round cuff. Edges turned in, and 
stitched or bound, or trimmed with braid. Silk 
facing to the breasts; either to the lapel-seam, or ex- 
tending to the back of the holes. Striped and ribbed 
silk are used for this purpose. 

The morning-coat is cut to a medium length in 
the waist, and the hip-buttons usually about 4 inches 
apart The side-seam curved to the average extent, 
the back-scye rather broad, and the back wide 





across to the sleeve-head. The turn to the front of 
the forepart is rather broad at top, as the lapel is 
wide, but it does not reach low down. There are 
three buttons and holes at front. The end of the 
collar is well sloped off, and is not quite so broad as 
the lapel. In height and depth it corresponds with 
that described on the frock-coat. The skirt is short, 
and cut to hang well forward on the thigh. The 
corner is slightly rounded off. The top-hole of the 
forepart only is used, as the front-edge is cut off 
from below it. The sleeve is only easy, and rather 
small at the hand. There are no naps to the skirts. 
The edges are trimmed with a broad braid, sewn on 
fiat, and it is carried up the bottom of the hind-arm- 
seam, to form a point at the top of a short opening, 
or the seam may be quite closed to the bottom. The 
back is frequently cut whole. 

The lounge-jacket shown on the figure with a 
youth is cut in the ordinary shape of a Tweedside. 
The back, however, is not wide. The turn is long, 
and rather full; the top of the lapel broad, and 
well rounded off. The collar is low and narrow, 
very small at the end, and square. Full sleeve, plain 
at the hand; or a round cuff formed by stitching, or 
with a narrow braid as on the edges. 

We have represented two styles of morning- waist- 
coats, both in wear. Double-breasted, with a broad 
lapel cut on, buttoning up moderately high, and 
four holes in it. Narrow collar, and small at the 
end. The waistcoat has a bold turn, is cut rather 
long, and but little pointed at front. 

The other, single-breasted, without a collar; to 
open low, cut rather long, and the corners just 
rounded off. Or, as shown on the opposite figure, 
to button up rather high, according to the style of 
coat with which it is worn. 

Morning-trousers are still cut easy to the leg, but 
not shapely. The top-side is rather narrower, to 
suit the stripe at the side-seam, which should reach 
a little forward on the foot They have fly-fronts, 
and pockets with the openings across the top-side a 
little aslant 

The jacket shown on the youth is very becoming, 
and well suited to the season. It is cat rather long, 
and with a broad whole back, or with a back-seam 
to fancy. The torn at top is wide, and the collar 
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reaches to the end of the neck, and the end made to 
run at an angle with the front of the forepart. There 
is but one button and hole at front, the edge is 
cat away, and the corners rounded off. The sleeve 
rather wide, and with a round cuff formed by stitch- 
ing. Edges turned in and stitched ; pockets across 
the front of the forepart, and one outside the left 
breast. Knickerbockers of moderate dimensions har- 
monize with this form of jacket. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1331 and 1332. 



Diagram 1, illustrates the system of cutting 
trousers by our correspondent, Mr. Phipps, the 
particulars of which we publish in the present 
number. 

Diagrams 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, and 11, are the pat- 
tern of one of the most fashionable styles of ladies* 
riding-habits, which is also illustrated by the centre 
and third figures on the plate of riding-habits which 
forms part of the contents of this month's number. 

The waist is increased in length from the propor- 
tion we reported last year. The back is broad across 
to the scye, and narrow at the bottom. The back- 
scye itself is rather deeper. The lapel (diagram 5) 
is sewn on to the front-edge so low as it will reach 
down on to the top button. The forepart-skirt is 
cut rather broad at the bottom, and turned back, as 
shown by the roulette lines; or it can be cut merely 
to the width from 13£ to 1, and the facing turned 
over only so as to form a "turn-back,' 1 as on a 
military coatee. 

Diagrams 7 and 10, are the two portions of the 
train. Diagram 7 represents the front piece. The 
width at top is governed by the size of the waist. 
The lengths from 26} to 40, and from 15 to 51, are 
correct, so as to allow of the train hanging properly 
when the lady is seated on her saddle. As riding- 
trousers are now invariably worn, the train is short. 

Diagrams 3 and 8, illustrate the system of cutting 
coats by our correspondent, " T. H.," and communi- 
cated in the present number of our work. 

Diagram 9, illustrates a system for cutting 
trousers, and forwarded, with instructions, by the 



inventor, Mr. John Anderson, of Edinburgh, as 
being more simple in construction than the system 
we published in the March number, and calculated 
to be more generally available in practice. 

THE PROVINCIAL MASTER - TAILORS OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM ASSOCIATION. 

{Continued from page 87.) 
Ladies* Riding-Habits. 

Of superfine cloth or Venetian, single-breasted, with 

hooks and eyes, or with holes and buttons, stand or fall 

collar, edges bound, flat braided, corded, or turned in and 

stitched, linings stitched round the nipple, wadding thickly 

basted in, polka or small skirt, watch pocket, akin fastened 

with buckle and strap, loops, or cords to draw up the skirt, 

and a pocket in the slit, 36 hours, which are made up in 

the following proportions :— 

Hours. 

First press, and preparing for it— «.*., double cuts in 
breast, side-body-seams, and waist-seams . . • 3 

Second press, and preparing for it— ».«. putting in the 
linen in breast, putting on the supports for skirts, 
and the stays and stay-tape for the fronts ... 1} 

Making up the edges of the body, putting on the hooks 
and eyes in front, or putting in button-holes and the 
buttons on, if holes and buttons be the finish re- 
quired; sewing on and preparing a small stand- 
collar, or if no collar, preparing for making up the 
neck without a collar ......... 4} 

Preparing and seaming the body-linings, putting in 
the ordinary wadding and sewing in the same, with 
seven rows of stitching in the breast, and three under 
the arms, and putting a little wadding in the back • 4 

Basting and felling in the body-linings, making up the 
plaits of the small skirts, also the edges, and putting 
in the linings of ditto • • 4 

Sewing in the sleeves . . 2 

Making the sleeves 3 

Making and putting on the band at waist, with whale- 
bone and nooks and eyes, or button-holes to attach 
the large skirt to the body ........ 2 

Making the skirts complete -10 

Pressing off the entire habit 1$ 

35§ 

If the double cuts in the breast be rantered, extra. . 1 

If of Melton cl 3th 33 

If of Cheviot Tweed, &c 30 

Pull basting body (4), skirt (2) 6 

Riding or Dress Breeches. 

Of fine faced materials, or Bedford cords, with or 

without garters at knee » II 

The extras are — 

Laid seams, stitched or back-stitched, or knotched • 1£ 

Continuations 3 

Buckle-garter extra to any breeches ...... 1 

Pockets, each . . 1 

Biding Pantaloons. 
Of fine faced materials, or Bedford cord, with holes and 
buttons at knees and at ankles, with or without fob. 13 
If only buttons without button-holes at knees, 
two hours less. 

Long Gaiters •»•«.••. 8 

The extras are- 
Double stitched or double back-stitched seams and 
edges ...••••.••••••2 

Short Gaiters. 6 

ingoings without tohgubs 6 

(lb b* continued.) 
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TO TBI EDITOB OF THE " GAZETTE OF FASHION." 

Deas S», 
Having been for many years a regular subscriber 
to your monthly magazine, I feel greatly interested 
in the practical character of the correspondence 
which from time to time appears in that valuable 
publication; and I wiah to express my thanks to the 
different gentlemen who contribute to your work, for 
their fcJndjaMI in communicating the result of their 
personal experience for the benefit of the younger 
members of our trade, to whom such information is 
of the greatest importance in their practice in the 
cutting-room. As some return for this liberality, 
and' as an acknowledgment on my part of the benefit 
I' personally hare received from this source, I do 
myself the pleasure to offer my mite to your pages — 
f you should deem it of sufficient merit for publi- 
cation — in the shape of a system, for cutting ladies' 



riding-habits, which I have practised for some time 
with the most satisfactory result, and can recommend 
it with confidence to the notice of any of your readers 
who may not be so well up in that particular branch. 

The measures are taken according to the directions 
given in your work — " The Complete Guide to 
Practical Cutting;" but it will perhaps be desirable 
to insert them for the guidance of such of your 
readers who may not be in possession of a copy of 
that valuable treatise. 

The length from the top of the back to the waist 
(16), from the centre of the back to the back-scye 
(74). The size- of the breast (17), the waist (IS), 
the length from the top of the back to the point of 
the bosom (13), continued to the hollow under the 
bosom (16), continued to the full length at front (19), 
the distance between the points of the bosom (4£), 
length under the arm to the hip (7jf). 
To Paoocct the Back. 
Diagram 2. 

Draw the line A D, mark on it at B, 1 inch more 
than a fourth of the breast (5J); at C, one-half (8^); 
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and at D, the length of waist. Square out -from A, 
B, and C; mark from B to £ an inch and a half 
more than a third of the breast (7£), or make the 
width according to fashion or taste. Form the back- 
scye, raise the top of the back at the shoulder-seam 
sufficient to run with the gorge, and shape the 
shoulder and side-seams to fancy. 

To Produce the Forepabt. 
Diagram 7. 

Draw the line A D, mark on it at B, half an inch 
less than a third of the breast (5£); and at C, two- 
thirds (11£). From A, square with A D, mark out 
to E, a sixth of the breast (2|); from C, on the 
line C G, at F, half an inch less than half (8) ; and at 
G, an eighth more than the breast (19 J). Place the 
angle of the square at E, and allowing one arm to 
intersect the point F, draw the line E H. Let the 
back lie on this line, the top at the point E, and form 
the shoulder-seam, adding 1 inch for round at the 
most prominent part. 

Place the point C on the back, at the point G, and, 
in this position, mark from L (at the bottom of the 
back-seam), to M, an eighth (2£); make a pivot at 
the top of the side-seam, and draw the back in until 
the point L touches the point M; and then form the 
side-seam, adding a little round for the blade-bone, 
and hollowing it a trifle below for the small of the 
waist. Draw a line, parallel with C G, 2 inches 
above it, and mark on it from the line A D, half an 
inch less than half the breast (8) for the front of 
soye. Form the scye through this point, raising the 
bottom half an inch above the line C G. Mark the 
side-body, adding a little spring at the bottom of the 
two edges of the seam. 

Mark from B to T, 1 inch more than the mea- 
sure taken to the point of the bosom (14); to K, 
at the hollow (16) ; and to D, the roll length, with 
half an inch for making up (I9£)* Mark from the 
front line to I, half the width between the points 
of the bosom (4^). Form die oentre-piece between 
the two pieces taken oat for the bosom, and measure 
for size of waist, to* determine' the width of the two 
Vs. Mark the length under the arm, allowing for 
seams, and form the bottom of the forepart. Form 
the gorge from E to B, deduct a little at the end, and 
shape the front-edge of the body, adding a slight 




round at the fullest part of the chest, beyond the line 
A D, and hollow a little below the bosom. 

This method will be found to answer well for 
pr o port i onate figures; the deviations for height of 
neck, &c, are effected in the same manner as directed 
by yon in your instructions for gentlemen's garments, 
in your treatise on cutting. 

I am, dear Sir, your truly, 

A. Frazeb. 




While anxious to encourage the formation of 
systems by cutters who give their attention to fram- 
ing a plan to simplify the method of producing a 
garment, we would at the same time caution them 
against an error into which they are but too apt to 
fall, in adopting as a basis certain measures which 
they may meet with in their particular practice, 
rather than taking admitted proportions of waist 
to breast for their guidance. The essential of any 
system of cutting is to comprise a plan which may 
be put into practice by any tailor, with equal security 
for success, and which may apply to one connexion 
as well as to another. 

The correspondent whose contribution precedes 
our remarks, and which we have much pleasure in 
offering to our readers, has not escaped the danger 
against which our observations are. directed. We 
consider that he has adopted too large a waist- 
measure for the sbe of the breast to which he has 
drafted his habit It will be found in practice, at 
least in the better olasa of trades, that the waist of a 
woman, to be proportionate, should be two»thuda of 
her breast, or even a little lem If tmW proportion 
should not exist in any body, and the waist is larger 
than the standard, it may arise from one 1 of two 
causes: either that. it is larger than proportionate, or 
that the bosom ia xumsnaUy small, and the difference 
between the two me a sur es ia less than we should 
expect to find. For either of these illustrations of 
disproportion we should necessarily require to make 
some provision in producing the forepart. In the 
first case we should have to alter the shape of the 
body to correspond with tike increased size of the 
waist relatively to die breast, while for the other we 
should either hare to make the habit up to the 
proper shape by artificial appliances, or reduce the 
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size of the pieces we cut out under the besom, and 
expose still more palpably the defect in the figure. 

Mr. Fraser, by selecting 13 as the size of the 
waist, has, in our opinion, taken an extreme size; 
and in doing so has not done justice to his method, 
nor drafted so shapeable a forepart as he might have 
produced by fixing on a smaller waist 

As that gentleman has not given any rules to meet 
oases of disproportion, we cannot, of course, say what 
alterations he might recommend; but according to 
the directions we hare before us, he would appear to 
reduce the width from the line A D, and the back- 
seam when drawn in to M, to the size of the waist, 
whether large or small in p ropor t ion, and so form 
more or less space for the bosom to fill. In cutting 
for stout women we should find that there was not 
sufficient width across the chest, while for slim 
figures we should hare more space than we had 
material to occupy; whereas in a system based as 
we have suggested, haying certain proportions to 
guide us, it would have been easier to hare made 
the necessary deviations to suit the figure for which 
we were cutting, as the relative measures themselves 
or the knowledge of the make of the lady by obser- 
vation would have shown us. 

For one's own use in business it is the simplest 
thing imaginable to concoct a method of cutting; 
but when it is desired to impart the same know- 
ledge to others, and to many quite inexperienced in 
their trade, the many difficulties and contingencies 
which are met with in every connexion must be 
anticipated, and a plan laid down to meet their 
several requirements; otherwise in the first case of 
irregularity in make, the novice is thrown on his 
beam-ends, and, finding himself at fault, is too apt 
to blame the system as being faulty, instead of attri- 
buting the situation to his own want of judgment. 
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TO THB EDITOR OF THE "GAZETTE OF FASHION." 
DsARSiB, 

In continuation of my remarks on cutting which 
have already appeared in recent numbers of your 
work, I beg now to send you my system for cutting 
close-fitting coats, based upon the breast-measure. 
At some future time I will enter upon the plan of 
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admeasurement, and forward you a method for pro- 
ducing coats entirely by different measures taken 
upon various parts of the body, and which can also 
be employed as "check-measures' 1 to the system I 
am about to describe. 

To Form the Back. 
Diagram 12. 
Draw the line A D, and mark on it, at B, one- 
fourth of the breast, or, what is better and safer, the 
distance taken on the back, by drawing a line across 
from the two hind-arm-seams, and measuring up 
from where it intersects the back-seam, to the top of 
the back. From A to C, mark half the breast; to D, 
the length of natural waist, which may be ascer- 
tained by feeling .for the hips with the thumbs of 
both hands, and making a mark on the back-seam 
in a line with them. Mark below D, the length of 
waist to fashion. From A to E, square with A D, 
mark half an inch less than a sixth of the breast; 
and from B to F, an inch and a half more than a 
third. Raise the top of the back half an inch at £, 
form the back-scye, and shape the back to fancy. 
To Produce -the Forepart. 
Diagram 9. 
Place the back in any convenient position, and 
draw a line from the point C, square with the back- 
seam. Mark on it at M, half the breast; from M to 
P, one-twelfth; and from C to 8, one inch less than 
the breast Square up from 8 to H, and make the 
distance between the two points one inch less than 
two-thirds. Place the angle of the square at H, and 
allowing one arm to intersect the point P, draw the 
line H O, on which to place the back in a closing 
position to form the shoulder-seam. Continue this 
line beyond H, and mark on it at G, a sixth of the 
breast. Draw a line from'H to M, and mark up 
from M to K, a sixth; and from K to L, square with 
M K, the same quantity, to determine the front of 
the scye. Shape the shoulder-seam by the back, 
adding a little round at the centre, and lowering it a 
trifle at the scye-point to allow for stretching in 
sewing in the sleeve. Form the scye through the 
point L, lowering it a little below the point P, and 
continuing it to the top of the side-seam of the back, 
as it lay when drawing the line from C to S. While 
in this position mark on the scye from the top to W, 
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from an inch and a quarter to an inch and a half, 
according to circumstances; place the top of the side- 
seam of the back at W, and, making this a pivot, 
draw in the back-seam until the distance from II to 
D correspond with the measure taken on the body 
from the top of the back round at front of scye to 
the mark made on the back-seam at the length of 
natural waist. While the back is in this closing 
position form the side-seam by it, and add whatever 
round may be necessary for the blade-bones. Make 
a pivot at G, and cast from II, and keeping the back 
in the closing position from a point about 2 inches 
above C, intersect the casting at B, by 2£ inches more 
than the breast-measure. I know of no better plan 
for determining the length of lapel, for a propor- 
tionate figure, than by making a pivot on the 
shoulder-seam at a point 8 inches from the neck, 
and sweeping from the bottom of the side-seam. 
Intersect this casting by the size of waist, allowing 
fot stretching, and draw a line from the bottom of 
the side-seam to the point of intersection. Mark 
the width at front of breast, adding the necessary 
quantity for seams and turn, and shape the front- 
edge. Mark up from the line drawn from the bottom 
of the lapel about an inch and a half for the hollow 
of the waist, and form the bottom of the forepart. 

For corpulent men, I should naturally increase 
the length of lapel at front. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 



Alpha. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE w GAZETTE OF FASHION." 

Dear Sir, 

If my comments on the plan of cutting trousers 
offered by your correspondent, Mr. John Anderson, 
had no other result than drawing out that gentle- 
man's inventive talent, as illustrated by the new and 
simplified system which he sent you in reply to 
my statement of grievances, I should rest perfectly 
satisfied; but for the trouble he has so kindly taken 
to meet the wants I expressed, and do away with 
many of the difficulties which, in my opinion, his 
first plan — published in your February number — 
involved, I must beg to offer him my best thanks. 

I think there will not be a question as to which of 




the two plans is the more practicable, or which of 
the two would be more successfully carried out. As 

I mentioned in my former letter, "cutters are not 
all born geniuses;" consequently, it is for the mass 
of intelligence that we must cater, and not for the 
few highly talented exceptions. 

There is sufficient in Mr. Anderson's new method 
to prove that he has maintained the different essen- 
tial qualities in a well-fitting trouser, combining 
ease with grace and style; and without cutting a 
pair of trousers by it, I can clearly see the advan- 
tages he claims by preserving certain angles at 
various parts, in order to give freedom for the action 
of the limbs in the different positions. There is no 
direction for determining the length of seat, but I 
fancy that your correspondent adopts the usual plan, 
by marking up a fourth of the seat from the top of 
the top-side. 

Your correspondent's hints have been followed by 
another contributor, whose system was published in 
the April number; and, although it would be scarcely 
fair to criticize, or even form an opinion upon the 
efficiency of a plan, by the specimen drafted for a 
particular figure, Mr. Phipps adopts your idea of a 

II plumb-line," but places it in a very different posi- 
tion on the trousers. Of course, it is a matter of 
indifference where it is fixed, excepting as it regu- 
lates the bottom of the leg-seam, and makes the 
trousers more or less crooked. Unless I am mis- 
taken, it is a new feature in cutting trousers to de- 
termine the position of the bottom of the leg-seam by 
a proportion of the seat-measure. In stout or bellied 
men the seat does not bear the proportion to the size 
of the waist which we meet with in well-made 
figures; and it is generally understood that, for this 
particular make of men, a hollow side-seam is neces- 
sary. By placing the bottom of the leg-seam at a 
distance from the plumb-line governed by the size of 
the seat, the more a man ran to belly, the less would 
this point be thrown out; as his seat-measure would 
not correspond with the size of his waist; and we 
should have less hollow at the side-seam accordingly. 

I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 

"JL" 
[We wrote to Mr. Anderson- for his plan to deter- 
mine the length of seat, but our matter was in form 
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when his reply came to hand. He informs us, in 
answer, that he marks up one-fourth of the seat- 
measure, as suggested by our correspondent. — Ed. 
Gaz. of Fash.] 



to the editor of the "gazette of fashion.' 1 

Dear Sib, 
With a view of making the Gazette of Fashion 
still more useful to its numerous patrons, will you 
allow me to offer this suggestion, that you should 
occasionally illustrate the leading style of garments 
by your own system, as published in your work, the 
"Complete Guide to Practical Cutting "? 

t would be very acceptable to a great number of 
your subscribers, and show its simplicity and the 
easy manner which your system admits of any and 
every style being carried out in practice whenever a 
change takes place in fashion. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

11 B. A. Z." 



If we understand rightly our correspondent to 
mean that we should publish patterns illustrating 
the different styles represented on the plate issued 
each month, the said patterns to be drafted by our 
system, we beg, in reply, to state for his information 
and for our readers generally, that all patterns which 
at the time are not specified as being contributions 
by any correspondent, are invariably produced by 
our plan of cutting, as published in our work. In 
fact, we have no other principle for our guidance. 
When, however, we give patterns, either of style or 
to show the manner in which they are produced by 
other cutters, we place them before our readers in 
the exact form in which they come to hand, as we 
are of opinion that whatever merit may be found in 
their several productions should redound to the 
credit of our correspondents ; and besides, if at all 
subjects for criticism, it would be but fair that they 
should be presented in their original form, rather 
than undergo any modification at our hands. 

THE PREVAILING FASHIONS. 



We have illustrated two styles of frock-coat for 
the season— one double-breasted ; the other single- 




breasted, with a bold long turn to the front. The 
waist is cut about an inch and a half longer than the 
natural length, and the skirt proportionately short. 
The back is broad across to the back-scye— which is 
moderate in depth — the side-seam with the average 
curve; and the hip-buttons 8£ inches apart. The 
lapel is not wide at any part of it, and not very 
pointed. There are five holes worked in it. The 
collar is still worn low in the stand, but the depth of 
the fall is increased to two inches. It is narrow at 
the end, and square, and cut off. The sleeve is easy 
to the arm, moderately small at the hand, and with 
or without a round cuff, to fancy. The skirt is 
rather fuller than lately fashionable, which is effected 
by cutting the top-edge rather more hollow, and 
throwing out the plait at the bottom. 

There are only two holes and buttons at the front 
of the single-breasted frock-coat. The edge of the 
forepart is cut with a swell, so as to give additional 
style to the turn, and the corners of the lapel are 
slightly rounded off. The end of the collar is very 
narrow, and well cut off. The skirt is cut scanty at 
front, so as not to overlap. The fronts of both styles 
of coats are faced with silk serge; the one to the 
very edge, and the other to the back of the holes. 
The edges are either turned in and stitched narrow, 
or bound or trimmed with silk braid. Fancy buttons 
are patronized. 

The light Over-coat represented on one of the 
figures, and of which we have also given a pattern, 
is well adapted by its form for races and other places 

_ * 

of outdoor amusement. The particulars have been 
given when describing the pattern itself. The line 
at front, imitating a lapel-seam, is effected by a row 
of stitching, which may, however, be altogether 
omitted if preferred. The edges are turned in and 
double-stitched. 

The morning-coat on one of the figures is in 
excellent taste. The waist is rather long, but the 
skirt is quite short. The forepart has a bold turn 
cut on at top, and has three buttons and holes at 
front. The lapel is narrow at top, and the corner 
round, and the collar of the same width and shape 
at the end. It is low in the stand, and not so broad 
in the fall as on the frock-coat. The sleeve is wide 
upwards, but not large at the hand. There is a 
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round cuff formed by a row of stitching, and the 
edges are turned in and stitched. The skirt is 
scanty, and well rounded off at front at bottom. 
There are flaps at the waist-seams, with pockets 
under. There is- also a breast-pocket inside the left 
forepart. 

The costume illustrated on the figure of a youth, 
is intended for dress and to be worn indoors. It 
consists of a velvet or velveteen jacket, cut rather 
long, and off at front. The back is rather wide; the 
sleeve easy, and continued so at the hand. There 
are three holes and buttons at front, and a moderate 
turn cut on. The lapel is narrow, and the end of 
the collar made to correspond. The edges are turned 
in and. stitched narrow, or trimmed with a silk braid 
sewn on flat. The waistcoat of white quilting, 
double-breasted, without a collar, and the lapel cut 
on. There are three buttons on each forepart. It is 
rather long, and cut with a small point. The knicker- 
bockers of velvet or velveteen, cut tolerably full in 
the thighs and at the knee, and fastened in the usual 
manner. They have side-pockets, and are frequently 
made without any trimming. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1336 and 1337. 



Diagrams 1 and 3 to 6, inclusive, are the pattern 
of anew form of morning coat, extracted from the 
collection of fashionable styles of dress published 
with our half-yearly work the " Report of Fashion 1 > 
for the present season. It is double-breasted, with 
the lapel cut on. The side-body and skirt and the 
forepart and skirt are cut on together. A little ful- 
ness is added on to the top of the forepart-skirt to 
give ease over the hip, and the bottom of the fore- 
part and side-body cut separate for a little distance, 
to allow of both being stretched a little before being 
sewn. The lapel is narrow, and the front of the 
forepart cut off from the breast, downwards, and the 
skirt well rounded at the bottom. The waist is. quite 
long, and the back broad at the bottom. This style 
of coat is decidedly novel, and forms a decided 
character coat. 
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Diagrams 2 and 7, illustrate Mr. 
of cutting ladies' riding-habits. 

Diagrams 8, 10, 11, and 13, are the pattern of a 
double-breasted Chesterfield, and is intended to be 
made up in light materials suitable to warm weather- 
It may be worn with or without another coat, ac- 
cording to the substance of the article used. The 
back is cut more in the shape of that of a paletSt, 
or as was fashionable many years ago when the 
Taglioni form of Over-coat was in great favour* 
There are plaits at the hips, but it is not absolutely 
necessary to place buttons at the bottom of the side- 
seams. A diamond-tacking may be well substituted. 
If preferred to cut the forepart more to the shape 
of the figure, a long " fish " may be taken out under 
the scye, extending through the opening of the pocket. 
The fronts, and even the collar, should be faced with 
silk serge to match, unless the coat be made up in 
poplin. A very light colour or mixture, in a thin 
make of Tweed or undressed Melton, shows to the 
greatest advantage. The edges should be turned in 
and stitched narrow, and the seams lapped and 
stitched to correspond. 

Diagrams 9 and 12, represent the system of cut- 
ting close-fitting coats, contributed by our old corre- 
spondent, "Alpha," several of whose plans have been 
described in the pages of our work. 
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COURT DRESS, AS PRESCRIBED FOR HER 

MAJESTY'S LEVEES 
AND THE SPEAKER'S DINNERS. 



Having been repeatedly applied to for information 
respecting the dress to be worn by civilians on Court 
occasions, we have had an illustration carefully pie- 
pared of the correct style, and accompany it with 
the following particulars for the general information 
of our numerous patrons. 

The coat is single-breasted, rounded at front in 
the style of a dress livery-coat for a footman, with a 
stand-collar cut off at the end to run with the front- 
edge of the forepart There are six notched holes 
on the left breast, graduating in length, and six 
buttons on the edge of the right breast. Pointed 
flaps to the skirts, with three buttons under; a deep 
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round cuff, the top-edge projecting a little from the 
hind-arm in the form of a " boot-cuff," but not to 
the same extent, with three notched holes worked on 
the top-side and three buttons above, and three 
buttons in long side-edges. The coat is lined 
throughout with white silk serge, excepting the 
collar, which is lined with black. A black silk 
" bag-wig n is sewn on to the tap of the collar 
behind. 

The waistcoat is single-breasted, lined with white 
silk serge, and cut exactly in the same form as a 
dress- livery- waistcoat, excepting that the skirts are 
scarcely so deep. There are pointed flaps, with 
three buttons under, when the waistcoat is made of 
cloth to match the other portions of the suit. 

The smarter waistcoat is, however, made of white 
corded silk, embroidered in coloured silks, and lined 
with white silk serge. 

. The breeches are cut to fit to the leg, and to reach 
to the knee, and with small falls, either real or with 
sham welts. There are three buttons at the knee, 
and a buckle garter. The buttons for the coat and 
the breeches are of cut steel, and they are also worn 
wish cloth waistcoats. The buckles at the knees and 
on the shoes are also of cut steel. The coat and 
breeches^ are made of claret or mulberry cloth. 
Brussels lace frills are sewn on to the inside' of the 
hfl forepart of the waistcoat, above the buttons, and 
not, as unfortunately represented by our artist, sewn 
e* to the shirt— a* mistake very pardonable in an 
artist, who is more likely to illustrate things as they 
ik&ddbe, than as they are toUratod. There are also 
Brussels' lace frills, or " weepers," sewn, on inside the 
bottom 6i the cuts, to fall on to the hand. The 
handle of the sword is of cut steel, with a white skin 
scabbard> and is worn with a- white silk sling belt. 
The hat is of black silk, cocked, and with a- cut steel 
loop. White kid gloves, and white cravat. White 
silk stockings, and dress-shoes. This style of dress 
is indispensable for all private gentlemen, magis- 
txates, arid sherifis of counties attending Her Majesty's 
drawing-teems and levees, and is also worn by mem* 
hers of the House of Commons when invited to the 
Bjpeakefs efioial dinners, unless they. should sub- 
aMtate some uniform which they are entitled to 
wear. 



Members of the medical and legal professions wear 
a black suit complete, lined with black silk serge, 
have covered buttons, and a black sword, belt> and 
buckles. 

Clergymen wear the same form of dress, but have 
no sword, and wear lawn weepers instead of frills. 
They have also a hat of a peculiar shape. 

When the Court is in mourning, the same style is 
worn, but in black, with weepers instead of frills, and 
jet ornaments to the handle of the sword, and jet 
buckles. 




REVIEW OF NEW GOODS. 

In our notice of the New Goods for the last 
autumn and winter, we gave it as our opinion that 
" the feature in the goods for coats this season is 
dressed Melton." The remark which we made on 
that occasion equally applies to the goods prepared 
for the ensuing seasons. They have, however, this* 
advantage, that, being manufactured for the finer 
weather, a greater scope was afforded for the intro*- 
duction of smart and light colours and mixtures, 
than the less favourable weather in the other two 
seasons would admit of; consequently, in the new 
stocks we find a much greater variety of colourings 
than we noticed in September last. 

Beginning with dress Melton, as a make of goods, 
we have an excellent assortment in an article of a 
beautiful quality, and equally good variety of colour. 
Although we do not find in this collection any of 
the very light shades of grey or drab which have 
been more or less fashionable for several seasons, wo 
are fully compensated for their absence by others 
equally effective, and possessing the additional charm 
of being more novel. 

A " sage " mixture, well arranged, forms** pleasing 
pattern, and is available either for Over-coats or 
frock-coats. In another piece of goods we perceive * 
different shade in the same mixture, which had a 
still smarter character by some particular oombina~ 
tion or proportion of the colours blended together. 
Both shades are excellent. 

In a yellow drab mixture there are some effective 
patterns, and very striking, in colour.* They jure. 
scarcely suitable, for frock-coat*; but will be <a£~ 
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mirable for the light summer Over-coat, and when 
fitted up with all the accessories in keeping, there 
can be no question of the success they will command. 

A drab of a pink shade forms a good medium in 
this class of goods, and with some more sober colour 
intermized| we have produced an effective pattern 
possessing rather more warmth than either of the 
other colours we have mentioned. 

In brown, as might be reasonably expected, con- 
sidering how much this colour has lately grown into 
favour, there are several stylish and tasteful shades 
and mixtures. They range from the bronze tint to 
the full dark shade, comprising the different inter- 
mediate gradations for which this colour offers so 
favourable a scope. The bronze shades are, to our 
mind, the smarter, but the darker tints are very 
pleasing to the eye. 

If we missed the light shades of grey and drab in 
the dress Meltons, we meet with them in all their 
excellence in the undressed Meltons for the season, 
and a more beautiful selection than we have to de- 
scribe could scarcely be desired. The " sage " mix- 
ture we have noticed is included in the variety 
before us, but in this make of goods is not seen to 
such advantage as in the dress Melton. It is lighter 
in colour, and, perhaps, with more character. We 
have no doubt but that it will be generally ap- 
proved of. 

In a very bright mixture, in which a light yellow 
shade of drab enters largely in the combination, we 
have some very stylish patterns, but which will 
require the whole of the component parts of the 
dress to be in thorough keeping, to carry it off to 
advantage. This necessity is one which we need not 
deplore, as its consequence is favourable to trade 
and to the taste of the tailor. 

The mixtures generally are rather open, and the 
effect proportionately increased. A very light, clear 
shade of grey, for which our manufacturers are so 
justly famed, with white and a little pale blue inter- 
mixed, forms a nice cool mixture, adapted for the 
summer frock-coats, which have so smart an ap- 
pearance during the season. In a darker mixture 
the effect is less satisfactory, but may be equally 
well received. We have some good mixtures in 
drab of different shades, with grey or white and a 
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little pink, well kept under, blended together. These 
have a nice cool appearance, but when the drab 
partakes more of the yellow or cinnamon shade the 
coolness is neutralized, while, perhaps, a more stylish 
effect is produced. 

We notice some good dark mixtures which will 
particularly recommend themselves to the mass of 
the customers. A smart shade of green, with one or 
two equally good colours judiciously worked up, and 
we have an excellent mixture suitable for any form 
of coat. We consider this a decided success. In an 
open mixture, composed of a brown dull shade of 
yellow and a little black, we have a good pattern; 
while, in a pretty shade of green, we notice a colour 
which for general purposes will make safe stock, as 
it will look well when made up. 

In a very fine diagonal of a soft make and of a 
good quality there are some excellent colours. The 
drabs are light, and of a smart shade, and there is 
a nice assortment in grey of various degrees of tone. 
The latter is mixed with some other colour, and the 
mixture is rather open. 

There is a peculiar shade of brown also worked 
up in this article, which tells very well, and we 
notice several effective combinations of colour of a 
medium shade, which are in excellent taste. This 
article in the lighter colours will answer for very 
smart Over-coats cut loose, while the others are 
adapted either for that purpose or for lounge-jackets. 

A fine make of Tweed serves to bring out some 
smart mixtures, which are worked up very judi- 
ciously, and have a good effect. They are in dif- 
ferent colours, from the yellow drab to the pale 
claret mixture. The mixtures vary also in character, 
some being very small, while others are equally open. 

We have an article of a soft make with moderate 
sized diagonal lines running over the face, in some 
more distinct than in others. The goods are of 
moderate substance, and adapted for jackets or 
morning-coats. 

Some of the mixtures are of a stylish character. 
A green shade of grey with white tells well, and the 
warm grey with blue is equally smart in effect. The 
colours are generally light, but the make of goods 
having no face, the shades are more or less subdued. 

(To be continued.) 
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CUTTING ROOM COMPANION. 

IT 

EDWARD MINISTER AND SON, 

tailor* nit fcsoft JUaxet* H K*c i*H\ttt$, 
No.8, ARGYLL PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W. 



■fir ©clrctit Ktpotftors. 

" A gatbim and disposal of atb.tr mi'i staff."— WoKm. 
Ktimarnack, 

to tbi bmtoi of tbi " 6a2stte of fashion." 
Dub Sib, 

Having taken great interest in reading the pages 
of your magazine for several years, and noticing 
from time to time requests from correspondents for 
further information from practical men on catting 
trousers, as they felt the necessity for this depart- 
ment of oar trade being more ventilated, I am 
induced to forward, for publication in your work, a 
system which I have practised with great success, 
together with some remarks on the subject, which 
may be useful to the man of your readers, and 
add a little probably to the store of ideas already 
accumulated. 

I have devoted a great deal of time and study to 
this particular branch, and am amply repaid for the 
trouble I have taken, by the good fortune which has 
attended my practice in trouser- cutting. I am, 



however, quite of opinion that there is much yet to 
be learnt, and that there is great scope for consider- 
able improvement in the basis and method of carry- 
ing out plans of cutting this garment, 

Ah borders on trousers are coming again into 
fashion, and having heard from several of my friends 
in the trade, of a difficulty they experienced in re- 
taining them in the proper position on the foot, I 
have arranged my system with reference to this 
point. The remedy I have pointed out, when ap- 
plied to in the dilemma, has invariably proved 
successful, and has relieved my friends from much 
uneasiness on this score. 

The measures I have selected for illustrating my 

system, are — length of side-seam, 42; leg-seam, 31; 

waist, l&i; Beat, 19; knee, 8$; bottom, 8$. 

To Draft the Top-side. 

Diagram 10. 

Draw the line A B, and mark on it the length of 
side-Beam (42). From B, square with A B, draw 
the tine B N, and mark on it at H, 7). Mark up 
from H to E, the length of leg-seam, and draw the 
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line E, square with the side-fleam. From A, square 
with A B, draw the line A C, and make the distance 
between the two points 1£ inch more than, half the 
waist-measure (16j). Let one arm of the square 
touch the point C, and the other a point on the side- 
seam half an inch above L, the angle tqnchiug the 
line E L at F; while in this position draw the line 
C F, for the front of the top-side. Mark from F to 
E, half an inch less than one-sixth of the seat (2$), 
and from F to P, for the hollow of the fork, 2 inches. 
Take out half an inch at S, for the small of the 
waist, and hollow the bottom of the top-side, con- 
tinuing the leg-seam beyond the square line drawn 
from B to H. Take out full half an inch at the fork 
for the undress-side, and as much off the top of the 
leg-seam, but, in shaping it, do not let the top of the 
leg-seam of the undress-side fall so low as the line 
E F, but touch the curve of the ©thar 4op-eids, a* 
shown on the diagram. Mark from the side-seam at 
the knee to P, the size of the trousers at the knee 
(8£), and shape the leg-seam from E, through P, 
to H. 

To Form the Under-side. 

Mark from A to I, 2 inches, and at about 4} 
inches down the side-seam mark out to R, 1£ inch. 
Shape the top of the side-seam from I, through R, to 
L; continue it below, running it in half an inch at 
O, and carry it out to B, at the bottom. Mark from 
H to N, 2 inches for the bottom of the leg-seanx, 
but lowering it from the Hoe B H, to correspond 
with the length of the leg-seam of the top-side. 
From P, at the knee, mark out to R, on the leg- 
seam, 1 inch; and from E to. G, l£ inch. Make * 
pivot at E, and cast the top of sea* from, I; and a 
little below, mark from the dele-seam to M, 7£* 
Draw a line from E to M, as a guide for the seat- 
seam, and carry it out at the bottom, to G. Shape 
the leg-seam from G, through R, to N, and form the 
bottom, rounding it for the. heel. 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

W. Benzie. 

P.S. — Agreeing with your correspondent, Mr. 
Anderson, as to his views on trouser-cutting, and 
that it is not absolutely necessary to confine ourselves 
to ther customary seams at certain parts of the gar- 
ment, X will, on a future occasion, send you a speci- 




men of my>idea of the shape best adapted to give 
most ease and comfort to the wearer. 



Our correspondent's instructions for carrying out 
his system aw somewhat vague, and may possibly 
prevent some of our readers producing a pattern to 
his plan, by meeting with what might be an obstacle 
to their intention. 

The directions to mark up from H to E, the length 
Of leg-seam, and then to draw a lfce from E to L, 
square with the side-seam, are not so easily carried 
into practice, as Mr. Benzie may find. For instance, 
where is E? It may be any w her e within tie radius 
of a circle cast from H; and as the position of that 
point is so indefinite, the instructions to draw a line 
fboxk it to L art tqajQj perplexing. If we might 
be allowed to suggest an alteration in the modus 
pperqndi, we would recommend marking up from B 
to L, the length of leg-seam, and squaring out from 
L to E, making the distance from L to F half an 
inch less than from A to C. The line might then be 
drawn from C to F, for the front-edge, and the point 
E marked as directed from F. We should, by this 
plan, obtain the same shape and widths as desired by 
our correspondent, and. with a certainty of result. 
We presume the quantity directed to be marked 
from B to H, for the top^sufa, k merely to produce 
the width which Mr. Benzie considers suitable for 
the style, and is not necessary a fixed ; quantity 
with reference to the whole width of the bottom, 
16 J; it is, however, always desirably in laying down 
rules for cutting, to avoid -any rdefinite widths, as 
they may be affected by the* fip& change of fashion 
which occur?. — Ed. Gaz. os Fas*. 
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TO TW SNS0& OF USB "OAOTTC OF VASKOtf." 

Sub, 

You pubtithed, in your April number, a system of 
cutting trousers which I had sens for your inspection. 
Flattered by your kindness in giving it place, in 
your valuable pages, I am encouraged to forward, 
on diagram 11, the draft of a pair of trouserc pro- 
duced for a corpulent man, agreeably with the inti- 
mation I made in my fanner letter. 

The measures I have adopted aro> 24, size of 
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waist; 22, seat; 11, Knee; 9£, bottom; 41, side- 
seam; 29, leg-seam. 

As in all corpulent figures the seat-measure is out 
of proportion to the size of the waist, the particular 
form to be fitted must bet>orne in mind, in regulating 
the necessary shape to correspond. 

The trousers are produced by drawing the line 
A B, and marking on it the lengths of side-seam and 
leg-seam. This constitutes my u base-line/ 1 and all 
departures are made from both the inside and the 
outside of it In my system for proportionate 
trousers, although I first formed the line A' B, at the 
side-seam, still the perpendicular line 6 I, which I 
obtained by marking certain quantities from A to G, 
and from B to I, formed my base-line for operation. 

I add on at front of the line A B, for the pro- 
tuberance of the belly, and raise the top-side at the 
front-edge as indicated in the diagram. The point 
12 j at the top of the side-Beam of the under-side, is 
obtained by marking that quantity from the star on 
the seat-seam in the direction of the roulette line, 
and not from the point A, which your readers might 
naturally infer, as all the other quantities are marked 
from the line A B.- 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. L. PHiprs. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1341 and 1342. 




Diagrams 1, 2, 8, and 4, are the pattern of a 
Tweedside or lounge jacket for the present season. 
It is short, moderately easy, and made with a roll- 
collar, and to turn rather low at front. 

Diagrams 5, 7, 8, and 12, are the pattern of a 
round jacket for a youth. The several quantities at 
die various points must bo marked by the divisions 
on die graduated measures, and not by those of the 
inch tape; as the jacket-pattern from which our 
diagram is reduced, was drafted for a boy measuring 
15 inches breast. 

Diagrams 6, 9, and 13, are the pattern of a double- 
breasted waistcoat, suitable" for drill or quilting, the 
lapels being cut on. 

Diagram 10, illustrates the system of cutting 

*&>•• 



trousers, by our correspondent, Mr. Benzie, of 
Kilmarnock. 

Diagram 11, represents the shape of trousers sug- 
gested by another of our correspondents (Mr. Phtpps, 
late of Durham, but now of Birmingham), for a cor- 
pulent man, and to correspond with .the measures he 
has given in his letter, which we publish in the pre- 
sent number. 



As we have recently published several illustrations 
of frock-coats, we have selected for representation on 
the plates which we issue with the present number 
of our work, other styles of dress which, although 
not of so dressy a character, faithfully portray pre- 
vailing forms. Frock-coats, however, are unques- 
tionably the most fashionable style of coat for 
morning-dress — used in the general acceptation of 
the term, and not as applied to a particular form of 
coat. 

On one of the three plates we have given excellent 
representations of two smart styles of morning-coat. 

The one shown on the left-hand figure, is mode- 
rately long in the waist, just sufficiently so to give a 
decided character. The hip-buttons are 8} inches 
apart, the side-seam not much curved, the back-scye 
broad, -and the back wide across from it to the centre. 
The forepart is single-breasted, with a broad lapel, 
and made to turn welf back, and to roll even to the 
waist-seam. The collar is low in the stand and 
narrow in the fall. It is small at the end, and well 
cut off. The corners of both collar and lapel are 
square. The sleeve is rather wide, and made plain 
at the hand. The skirt is still worn short, and 
rounded off at front. The edges are turned in and 
stitched narrow, and the fronts and collar faced' with 
striped or ribbed silk serge. The buttons and holes 
may be entirely dispensed with at the front of the 
forepart. 

The style of coat shown on the other figure on 
the same plate is very different in appearance. The 
lapel is broad, although cut on, and the turn does 
not extend beyond the hole and button placed rather 
more than half way down the front-edge of the fore- 
part. It is pointed at top, and well rounded on the 
edge. The end of the collar is well cut off, and 
square. The forepart is more cut away towards the 
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waist-seam, and the front-edge of the skirt made to 
run with it. There are small flaps at the waist-seam, 
but the pockets are in the plaits, and one outside the 
left breast, without a welt. The edges are turned in 
and stitched when fancy articles are selected for this 
form of coat, or trimmed with narrow braid if plain 
goods or dark coloured coatings be worn. 

On another plate we have given the back and front 
views of a smart style of lounge-jacket. It is short, 
and fastened at top by one hole and button. . The 
collar is brought to the extreme end of the neck, 
and the end made to run at right angles with the 
front-edge of the forepart. The neck is rather long. 
An opening is left at the bottom of each side-seam, 
and a stitching or narrow braid carried up each side 
to a point at top. The back is cut whole. The 
top-side sleeve may be cut sufficiently narrow at the 
top of the hind-arm, to allow of the seam running in 
a line with the shoulder-seam, as in some uniforms. 
The pockets may be across the foreparts, with welts, 
or one only outside the left breast. The edges 
stitched broad or braided. 

The light Over-coat in the Chesterfield form, 
shown on the figure on the plate with a lady, may 
be worn by itself, as it is short and not very 
full. It is double-breasted, with a broad lapel To 
turn low down, and three buttons and holes below. 
The collar is low in the stand, and only narrow in 
the fall. The end is square, and well sloped off ; it 
is not quite so broad as the top of the lapel. The 
sleeve is easy to the arm. The collar, fronts, and 
cuffs are faced with silk to match the coat, and the 
edges turned in and stitched. 

Double-breasted waistcoats are much in demand ; 
the pattern we give in diagram will convey a correct 
idea of the present style and details. 

The fine, warm weather which has prevailed 
during the last month, has imparted a stimulus to 
. rade; and the principal houses have shared in the 
increase of business which has accompanied it. 
Light colours, in padded drills and quiltinga, and 
white and striped drills of various makes and widths 
have had a good demand. 

One of the beneficial .effects always arising from 
an early summer, is the inducement held out to 
make preparations for the Derby, which the fine 




weather would appear to justify. For this purpose 
the light colours in Meltons and Tweeds, and the 
mixtures and small patterns in Angola, are well 
adapted. 

Public taste has not yet been directed in the 
channel of tight trousers generally, towards which at 
one time we were led to suppose there was a tendency. 
The style was confined to a very small section of 
society, and that one by no means boasting of much 
influence. A decided change has, however, been 
introduced in their general appearance, from the 
" peg-top " shape, which had so long a run. They 
are now worn larger on the foot, and cut with a 
spring on the under-side. In the leg they are only 
moderate in width. Stripes are decidedly fashion- 
able; they have been at once received with great 
favour, and adopted as a matter of course. The 
style is evidently thoroughly established for a time ; 
say a season or two. 

We have illustrated a very elegant jacket on the 
figure of a lady. It is short, and, although easy to 
the body, the shape of the figure is well defined by 
fishes taken out of the forepart, and the spring cut 
on to the side-seams. The top of the front-edge of 
the forepart is cut to spring on, so as when turned 
back it forms a lapel. The front is fastened by 
fancy buttons and holes, and it is cut away below, 
the corners being rounded off. The sleeves are not 
very full. A small epaulette, divided at the centre, 
and the corners of the opening rounded off, gives a 
very pretty effect to the sleeve, which is completed 
by the pointed cuff introduced. The edges are 
trimmed with a double row of a bold cord, and eyes 
turned at the back. The side-seams and the open- 
ings of the seams under the arms, are trimmed to 
correspond. 

A plain skirt of the same material, trimmed to 
correspond, with an ornament at each aide, as shown 
on the drawings, may be added to complete the 
walking costume. 
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We published last month a representation of the 
Court-dress worn by civilians; unfortunately, both 
in the drawing as well as in the description of 
particulars, notched holes were inadvertently intro- 
duced on the cuff, as also mentioned in the text. 
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We regret the oversight, and avail ourselves of the 
earnest opportunity to oorrect the error. In other 
respects the illustration is perfect in character, and 
wilt be of great assistance to the trade. 



We regret to learn of the inconvenience which 
many houses have experienced in getting their trade 
done, and of the disposition shown, on the part of 
the operatives, to throw every obstacle in the way, 
instead of exhibiting a friendly disposition to meet 
the pressure of business by a corresponding energy on 
their part. Aa is always the case when the weather 
at any particular season — but more especially in 
summer s e t s in suddenly fine, a great demand 
arises for suitable clothing; and if this influx of 
business involves a little closer application on the 
part of principals and the men, it is certain that both 
must be benefited by their increased exertions. The 
men generally complain of the long slack time they 
have, and the prudent ones of the number, endea- 
vour to prepare against the inconvenience accom- 
panying it by taking advantage of the busy season, 
and increasing their ordinary earnings. Others, 
with less foresight, or less thought of contingencies, 
confine themselves to their usual habits, and, as 
a matter of course, in the slack time Buffer for 
their neglect. 

Unfortunately there exists too much of this apathy 
or indifference to the future, at the present time; 
and when men might by a little extra application 
earn excellent wages, they neglect the opportunity 
for themselves, and inconvenience the masters, by 
the difficulty they experience in executing the orders 
they receive. There is another feature in this state 
of things, which, in their blindness to all but their 
own obstinacy, the men overlook. Gentlemen, if 
they find any difficulty in getting the clothes made 
by their tailors, will limit their orders, as, unless they 
could be had when the weather would allow of their 
being worn, they would be useless for another season, 
by which time fashion or the pattern might have 
been superseded. A decrease in the demand would 
necessarily curtail the earnings of the journeymen, 
and bring about the just punishment for the oppor- 
tunity thrown away when it offered. 

Although the period has passed when, if a renewal 




of the strike were contemplated, it would have been 
carried out, some of ite evils exist' under another 
name! The reluctance to work longer than the 
average number of hours arises from an indisposition 
to assist the masters, and an indifference to further 
their interests while benefiting themselves. The ill- 
feeling generated last year and in the year preceding 
has evidently not been effectually removed, but 
exists subdued; and is but ready for an outbreak 
on a suitable occasion. Unfortunately for many 
otherwise well-disposed men, they too willingly 
listened, and were led away by the specious argu- 
ments of a few, who designedly misstated facts, and 
they are now wandering about victims to their want 
of judgment, or seeking a miserable pittance in 
foreign lands, where their labour is not required, the 
market being already overstocked. 



REVIEW OF NEW GOODS. 
(Continued from page 8.) 

In silk mixtures there are several makes. Dia- 
gonal ribs of various sizes, fine cross lines, and small 
checks. In addition to the silk mixture, which is 
frequently white, on some we notice coarse spots in 
silk of the same colour as the others; but, in conse- 
quence of the difference in size, a totally distinct 
character is given to the pattern. The ground is 
invariably dark. 

A very small " mignonette " mixture in drab and 
in grey, on a soft thin make of goods, forms an 
excellent pattern, and will tell very well made up in 
jackets or for suits alike. The colours are in good 
taste, and the mixture being exceedingly small, it 
admits of several being introduced without producing 
too prominent an effect. 

In the fancy coatings of the elastic make, we find 
rather more than the average variety of patterns. 
There is blue of different shades, some of them very 
light; and black. The patterns consist of diagonal 
ribs, varying in size, zig-zag figures, crossway ribs 
and lines, small checks, and honeycomb grounds. 

There is a good assortment of a coarser make of 
coating, without a face. The ground is usually com- 
posed of fine checks or ribbed, over which are scat- 
tered spots of different sizes in a light colour. On 
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some tkey.are much larger , and of most than one 
colour. Many of the grounds are dark, but: there 
are ajge some of, an intermediate tone*, which. are 
very stjjish* 

la Cheviot of a fine >qtajity< and thin, ft* meet 
fastidious cannot faU to t pkas* bwaelf in the goods 
fur this, season. There ia a^great variety <tf colour- 
ing, and, an, excellent' assortment, for etafee> We 
notice several stylish mixture*, composed of smart 
and contrasting odours, which produce a bold style. 
One, especially, is very- striking* In it we distin- 
guished no less than five or six separate* colours, and 
differing to such an extent that it is only owing to 
the care bestowed in determining the proportions 
that the effect, is not wholly spoilt. The mixture 
is quite light. On some, bright spots of crimson, 
green, or orange,, or of all three colours, are intro- 
duced; while on. others the mixture is very indis- 
tinct in character. A pale shade of mauve mixed 
with white produces a imart pattern. The very 
yellow shade of olive green, with orange and dark 
blue spots, is effective. 

A pale shade of orange with a light snuff-brown 
and a pale green forms a smart mixture. 

Besides these several stylish colours, an additional 
character is gi^en to the goods and to the garments 
when made up by the border, which is sewn onto 
the edges. They vary in width, but at first they 
will be but moderate, so as not to abode the eye, 
bat let it* grow, familiar to the effect," and then a 
gradation becomes easy* 

As several of the articles we have described are 
suitable for ladies* riding-habits, it will not surprise 
any one to find we have no particular novelty to 
mention in ladies 1 cloths. In fact, we consider the 
elastic coatings preferable for this purpose, as there 
is a suppleness with a firmness in the make which 
adapts- them admirably for this garment. 

Notwithstanding the little encouragement given to 
the manufacturers of vesting*, the retail houses are 
bound to have some novelty, either in make or 
design*, to tempt their customers; and, as inducement 
to purchase, they are carefal not to venture on any 
marked style which may hang on hand. Conse- 
quently, we have no striking feature to notice in the 
new goods for the spriu or summer* 





Da wov* qniffing, which u.wkwvyw a> fwKM&te 
make of goods, we; have 
Oa«^ate.buff;oria;whitei 
formed on it bgrinanww^ plaited M liopes in^whUe, 
small oval-shaped figure* are introduced, so as to 
ftaa squares, with a. sinallarr figure o£ the same 
character in th*£entie»- 

In .these figures w* hair* sertraiicolsuis,. busy as 
usual, in this make of goods,, the pentaace very 
minute. As may be imagined, .the figure talk: to 
advantage on the quiet ground* 

Another very pretty pattwa in; this stylets 'pro- 
duced by narrow stripes,, alternately' white, quite 
plain* and others of a very pate colour* as bta& or 
bin% with small diamonds over them in white. At 
intervals of about *two inches are <**— ^ minimi 
figures, rather more, than half an inch long; the 
centre white, and the outline formed by anawow 
dotted border of the: same» colour as in the attesoate 
stripes* In. the centre of each diamond a small pine 
figure is formed in odours, batiheautifclfy made out. 
These pines are relieved by at fear dark spots in- 
troduced, whkh considerably heighten the effect. 
Altogether this is a very good pattens, and reflects 
credit on the peraan with whom the iatea.origznatsaL 
A pine in orange, with black spots, shows to great 
advantage. A small figured ground of one colour, 
or of white with checks half an inch square of 
triple .lines of a pale colour, or even in the same 
colour as the ground, they tell differently, owing to 
the difference in the make of the ground and the 
stripes. At the angles of the lines forming the 
cheeks are small crosses— weight aJtogether->~)aa dark 
colour, so as to stand weU out; This combination 
produces a good pattern, and is very pleasing. 

Broad stripes, with several pale shades of colour 
woven. in them, and the spaces between them— nun 
more than half the width— a fine white " plait 1 ' 
pattern, ibnn a good; style, although nothing 
pretentious. 

In padded quilting we have a neat pattern by 
fine raised lines forming squares three-quarters of 
an inch each way, and the ground, of an indefinite 
character, with irregular-shaped figures onit Only 
one colour is used*— a pale buff) slate, or cream. 

A good pattern is produced by stripes of fine 
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diagonal linear and between .Jfcatn. junow «f oval 
figures. From the difference bstwesfrtfra ttanteeof 
die awals *od the borderland lines^ is 

very distinct atthaqgh ao unasaumimj* -Thiapattexn 
is also made all in one colour, in white, slate^-or buflL 
We-know of ma asfcularwhioh olnmeo/ikvousable a 
medium Jbr the delicate tmfrgp in -the diflerent 
patterns woven in it-as that jte tare now- describing. 
Many of the lines or spots have more the appearance 
of being produced by* fine pencil- than ia the. loom. 

In-striped quilting we hav««a<exceUent MNortment 
in colour and variety ast to width of stripes* The 
broadest are more.tban an eighth of -an inch in width, 
and are very bold- The .ground .white of a- huge 
diamond figwre, and the stapes a JhlLeh&de of blue, 
chocolate, or some other- -qquaUy jmart colour. On 
another pattern the strifes, aie janah. narrower, bat 
as the colours are equally bold, rther -affect is in* 
creased. When the spaces between the atripes-are 
wider than tbestxipes themeotassya lighter ^ppeaxanoe 
is presented; .and when the difference, between the 
two widths » still .mere jmazke& we- <hswo»-» :very 
stylish and gentlemanly vesting. We? notice^m* those 
where the ground ia more/vps&ble, the* the diamond 
figure ia smaller. With very fine Xnesf distinctly 
traced, about tbxe*-eighths of -an inch #pext, .the 
bolder-diamond figure of the ground show* well. 

We have a collection of fine lines with the spaces * 
between them quite small. TMsa^le* is •carried out 
in various colours,, yhtcipejly tight, and on white 
and buff grounds; these ia, however,,, nothing ,pa»- 
ticularly new to notice; 

In drill, both padded and woven, we haver to notice 
a fair assortment. of patterns, many of which are in 
good taste, and will look well- made-up in the double* 
breasted form. 

Stripes, perhaps, tell best m this make of goods, 
as the lines are distinctly marked, and contrast well 
with the ground,, which is usually small in mafcev 
Interne* the oekiurmrthe stapedis; dark; andrin 
these eaaea the grcrnhd ie not white, so thatrthe 
difference is kasolecL 



Small spots,. in< quiat ookmre f fbritt a/neat pattern. 

Besides these 8et«raLsrjde8, we have padded idrtil 
in various makes, and in a good selection of colours; 
including buff of various shades, slate, cream, and 




drab. Buff and white worked together; in a patter* 
composed of small squares^? shows to advantage, arid 
is a neat st^le in a firsts mahe* 

There ia, al*>, the usual ^esktj of patterns in 
white and coloured drilkj eodsidtiag'ofibolA ribs and 
welts, diagonal Ikes, small eittchi, and the make 
known aa the " Commodwe," ^whiob is always in 
mvour by the boldness Oflta character. 

In silk-figured cashmere far spang "wobjF, or as 
a change during the stomier on an«nmwd«slUs day, 
there is a very good assortment; but, to our notion, 
they are decidedly too dark and gkotny. We notice 
but little Attempt to relieve this character, by the 
introduction of colour in a continued .figote, well 
covering the ground, which, b y the. <3on*aeastt< might 
brighten up .the pattern. Nov avetfce grounds i at all 
cheerful to the. eye. Tbeyau^asoetly dark* and the 
greatest contrast we- have seen da in »omgff woven 
in a small figure, something like r the. rifofftm»OB* 
sergeant's sleeve,, with a> smalt pattern on the' top. 

A "star-fish" figure, repeated at intervals, with 
small spots' of the same colour betwee* theirows, is 
not a bad style. 

Thercare several pattern* in small mixfctfes,.and 
others- with short twisted stripes, in auk, of thtf same 
colour: as the ground itoel^ and also of a different 
colour. 

Viewing the sekotioniiva bodyv we might almort 
fancy we had a winter stock befiwO. us* 

We are ahnost tiredof having to wriWabomtdsess- 
waistcoats, or, rather! the scrticles for them. Em- 
broidery we are surfeited with, and yet we are bound 
to inform our readers, that it continues to be consi- 
dered the most fashionable style; As for describing 
the patterns, that iB quke out of the question; they 
are carried up the front-edges, «nd on the roll. It 
is also carried along the bottom in seme ins t ances. 
Embroidery in black silk is4nterm£ted with braid* 
and' bugles, to form the pattern, which is generally 
quiet; and not pretentions. Black cassimetfa, with 
braid on the. edges, or a figure formed by tracing* 
braids,, is 'patronised;' and white quilting is idso in 
wear. 

Once more we have borders. to* trousermgs roceg*- 
nized as fashionable. The perseverance of manu- 
facturers and drapers to revive this style deserved 
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such a reward; for the attempt must hare been 
made at a sacrifice to either, the one or the other, or 
'.perhaps to both, by the extra quantity of wool em- 
ployed in the hundreds of pieces of goods which hare 
been manufactured with borders woven on to them 
for appearance, or in the hope of eventually bring- 
ing public taste to approve of them. We find them 
varying considerably in width, from half an inch 
wide, and quite plain, to at least two inches broad. 

We notice a pattern which, although simple, will 
have a run this season. It is composed of narrow 
-stripes, not more than the sixteenth of an inch wide, 
with a plain border of the same colour as in the 
stripes. There ia a large assortment of this style, 
comprising some very pretty colourings. 

A light yellow shade of drab and a pale stone-drab 
ground, with a yellow-drab border, has a pleasing 
effect Some of the narrower borders have a little 
mixture in them. Blue and black stripes both tell 
well in this style, especially with the dark broad 
border woven to them. There are several shades of 
brown, principally of the red or snuff shade, which 
are very effective. 

A small raised rib, on an open mixed ground, 
contrasting with the colour of the rib more or less, 
with a plain dark border half an inch wide, is a 
good pattern. 

A hair-line, in a fine soft make of Cheviot, has 
a broad border of stripes, about an eighth of an inch 
wide, alternately dark and light, and of the two 
colours in the body of the trouserings. It shows 
well, as the border tells so prominently. A stylish 
trousering is made by stripes formed by short broken 
diagonal lines, in black or mauve, on a clear white 
ground, and a border of moderate width, of very fine 
black and white diagonal lines, so fine as ta have the 
appearance of a mixture. The article is firm and soft. 

A well-defined line, either of one colour, or com- 
posed of two side by side, on a fine mixed ground, 
differing also in shade, has a border of small checks, 
and, being very fine, it contrasts well by the mass of 
dark lines. The effect of the double line is very 
good. 

A clear fine waved line, with a lighter one on each 
side, and the ground rather paler still, forms an 
excellent pattern. 



A zig-zag stripe, either lighter or darker than the 
ground, shows up well. 

A narrow stripe, of a dark colour, with a light 
broken edge on one side, and a dark border, makes 
a good style. 

A dotted line, broken in its length, with an indis- 
tinct diagonal line between Hie spaces, looks very 
welL On some the broken line alone forms the 
pattern. 

On an open mixture ground, of a loose make, and 
light in colour, fine broken lines, in a very bright 
shade of green, is a smart style. 

A peculiar pattern, both as to style and colouring, 
is formed by fine waved lines, say of mauve, and 
between them a broken line in orange. This com- 
bination is stylish, and the article very good. 

We find some excellent goods in a bold diagonal, 
well defined, and a broad plain border, of the same 
colours as on the lines and ground, or sometimes 
with a darker one substituted. There is a good 
variety in the style, and some smart colourings. The 
article is well made, firm, and supple, and calculated 
to sit well on the leg. 

On a less distinct pattern, of the same style, the 
border is wider, but we do not like it so well as that 
we have just described. It is necessarily quieter in 
character, as the diagonal lines do not stand so pro- 
minently from the ground. 

In checks we have a good assortment ; none, how- 
ever, at all extravagant in character. The largest is 
about two inches by an inch and a half, on a very 
quiet small mixture ground, and the checks formed 
by broken dotted lines, in mauve, orange, and yellow, 
or green and orange spots. The speckled appearance 
of the ground, and the coloured spots being rather 
indistinct, keep the contrast in the colours from being 
so prominent as the difference would lead one to 

suppose. 
Another good pattern in check is formed by double 

stripes, with several colours intermixed, enclosing 
squares of about an inch, crossed in each direction 
by fine lines of the same character. There is a con- 
siderable quantity of loose wool on the face, so that 
the pattern is rather indistinct in some positions. 
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•The eclectic ttepojfitors. 

"A guthnrer and dlipowr of othor man's itufr."— Woltim. 
Ettta&vryti, 

to the xditob of tee "gazette op fashion." 
Dear Sib, 

I'll take it for granted that your correspondent, 
" X.," understand! the system upon which the drafts 
of the trousers I send yon are constructed. To show 
l(ioi how readily it is applied for disproportionate aa 
well as for proportionate figures, I send you, on dia- 
gram 10, two different patterns of trousers — one for 

16j """*> 20 seat > 1S widt]l at foric ' 10 at knee > ftnii 
9 at bottom; the other, 22 waist, 25 seat, 13J width 
at fork, 10 at knee, and 9 at the bottom. 

The disproportion between the sizes of the waist 
and seat is 5 inches. The roulette lines illustrating 
the trousers produced for the larger measures will at 
s glance explain the very simple method 1 make use 
of in drafting for figures of this make. Two inches 
and a half are added on at front, one inch and a 
quarter at the side-seam of the under-side, and the 



same quantity at the side-seam. I also raise the top- 
side at front to allow for the increase in size. Beyond 
these observations I need not make any further ex- 
planation, as the two patterns show distinctly the 
difference to be made and how it is to be applied. 

As " he who runs may read," I leave the diagram 
in the hands of your readers, feeling assured they will 
acknowledge my plan to be very simple, and will pro- 
bably, on that very account, be more satisfied than 
if I had entered more fully into the mathematical 
principles of the question. 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

J. Andekson. 



to the editor of the " 
Deab Sir, 

Having been much interested, and to some extent 
benefited, by a series of articles on trouser-cutting, by 
Mr. J. Anderson, which appeared in your valuable 
magazine for May, 1861, and also by hia more recent 
contributions to your work on the same subject, I 
was gratified to find him Killing to enter into a dia- 
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cussion of the question, and to elucidate his principles 
to your readers generally, but more particularly to 
your correspondent " X.," who readily came forward 
with his criticisms on Mr. Anderson's contribution 
in the April number of this year, but who, to my 
surprise and disappointment, very politely thanks Mr. 
Anderson for his "inventive talent, as illustrated by 
his new and simplified system, which possesses all the 
essential qualities of a well-fitting troueer, combining 
ease with grace and style." 

That the system in question embodies these essen- 
tial qualities cannot be doubted, for " X." informs us 
that he ascertained the fact " by the rock of his eye/' 
and that it was unnecessary for him to cut a pair of 
trousers by it. 

/ think few men, except " born geniuses," could 
pretend to have made such a discovery; few, at 
least, would have dared to offer Mr. Anderson such 
a nattering compliment without previously drafting 
the diagram in question, and trying a pair of 
trousers as requested by the author. He ("X.") 
might at least have compared it with a pattern of 
his own, the merits of which he knew. But it 
appears very evident that your correspondent did 
not even do this; had he done so, he would have 
had to presume upon more points than the " height 
of seat," and this he could not do in justice to Mr. 
Anderson, yet he speaks in the most eulogistic terms 
of the system he never tested. 

It appears to me that such treatment is anything 
but encouraging to such members of our trade as 
Mr. Anderson, who cannot possibly have any per- 
sonal interest in bringing forward the result of their 
own hard study for the sole purpose of benefiting 
others. I am sure the motive is to do good, and 
emanates from an ardent love of their profession, 
and from a desire to overcome the many difficulties 
which the practical cutter has to encounter from 
time to time. 

I believe there is no means better calculated to 
advance the perfection of our art than that of a free 
interchange of opinion and friendly criticism. An 
opportunity for such has been kindly afforded by 
sir, for many years, in the pages of your 
valuable magazine. Many -of the remarks and pro- 
positions brought forward by some of your ablest 





contributors have exercised a direct influence on the 
minds of others, leading them also to present their 
quota of information on the same subject, sometimes 
opposing and at other times confirming the views 
propounded. Thus the feet of different minds being 
directed to one object, has not failed to throw addi- 
tional light on various subjects, and has engendered 
the habit of investigating, which has been the means 
of unfolding, on practical points, certain facts which 
in all probability would, but for this opportunity, 
have remained a dead letter to many. 

Thus, through the medium of your magazine, a 
vast amount of information has been imparted, and 
valuable assistance rendered. A stimulus has been 
given to the members of the trade generally, and I 
have marked with much pleasure its steady upward 
course, since science began to be employed in the 
practice of cutting. 

And now, sir, apologizing for the length of my 
preliminary remarks, and hoping they may be 
received in the spirit in which they are penned, 
permit me to ask Mr. Anderson the following ques- 
tions in connexion with his system, which you 
published in April. I expected that your corre- 
spondent "X." would have made these interroga- 
tories; had he done so, I should have had a 
pair of trousers cut by the system, and by this time 
been in a position to give Mr. Anderson and the 
trade my opinion as to the fit. As it is, I have, 
drafted the pattern as I best could, using my judg- 
ment when I thought the instructions given failed in 
producing a pattern to harmonize in all its points; 
but to cut a pair of trousers and give the result to 
the trade would not be doing justice to the author of 
the system, as I have already remarked in reference 
to " X." 

" From I, on the line E D, at the length taken to 
the knee, mark at J, one-aixth. w Query: Should not 
that quantity be from I, on the line EC? Again, in 
producing the under-side, if from F to N is to be 
made half the seat-measure, it appears to me that 
from to P cannot possibly be half also, as in the 
instructions. Should not that distance be made a 
little more than a third of the seat? Again, by 
casting from F to H, will not that have the effect of 
shortening the length of leg-seam half an inch, and 
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of increasing the length from the fork to C, at the 
top of the fall-seam, both lengths having been pre- 
viously fixed? And lastly, although not the least 
important, how does Mr. Anderson regulate the 
dress and undress sides ? 

Although these inquiries may appear to some to 
be but trivial, yet I hold that, in justice to the 
author, we have no right either to add or diminish 
one iota, but to follow the instructions given when 
practicable. And if not sufficiently clear, or that an 
error exists, they should be remedied by the author 
himself, either from his own aftersight or at the 
suggestions of others. 

I am, dear Sir, yours most respectfully, 

"J.R." 



Kilmarnock, — 
TO THE EDITOR OP THE "GAZETTE OF FASHIOH." 

Dear Sir, 

In my letter which you published in your last 
number, I stated that I would — following in the 
wake of your correspondent, Mr. Anderson — send 
you the pattern of a pair of trousers, embodying my 
idea of the shape to afford the ease especially re- 
quired in this garment. Of course, I have not been 
restricted in the form by the usual situation of the 
seams, as it does not at all follow, as a matter of 
course, that they are placed in the most judicious 
position, but are rather determined with a view to 
economy of material. 

Diagram 7, represents the top-side; diagram 11, 
part of the under-side ; and diagram 12, the upper 
portion of it. Diagram 6, illustrates the under-side 
with the two portions attached, as they are to be 
made up. The under-side is cut longer than the 
top-side, and is held on between the marks at the 
side and leg seams, and the slight round cut on to 
both sides pressed back on to the calf. 

My object was to obtain more length of seat than 
usually given in trousers, and at the part where it 
would tell with most advantage to the comfort of the 
wearer. 

I produced this pattern in the same manner as 
my ordinary trousers, and made the alteration up- 
wards afterwards. 

I know that I shall lay myself open to criticisms 





from the unexperimental cutters, but that will not 
affect me in the idea I formed, nor prevent me from 
prosecuting further researches in the same direction. 
To those who may cavil at the position of the new 
seam on the under-side, I would beg to ask them if 
they did not very quickly and quietly accept the form 
of Over-coat known as the " Raglan cape," and yet 
what greater innovation could possibly have been 
introduced in the placing of the seams of the sleeve 
than was witnessed in the arrangement of those in 
that garment? So soon does the eye become recon- 
ciled to style or form, when sanctioned by fashion. 
I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

W. Benzie. 



BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION 

FOR THE RELIEF OF AGED AND INFIRM 

JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 

The supporters of this charitable Institution cele- 
brated its Thirtieth Anniversary, on the 18th of 
last month, by the customary dinner at the Free- 
masons 1 Tavern. John Pike, Esq., the respected 
Solicitor of the Society, presided on the occasion, and 
discharged the duties devolving upon the situation 
with an ease and a good-heartedness which won 
upon the company present He spoke — as he could 
from his long connexion with the charity — of the 
benefits it conferred upon those members who were 
led to avail themselves of its bounty through inca- 
pacity for work by some one or other of the many 
infirmities to which journeymen-tailors, as well as 
other operatives, are liable; and referred to the satis- 
faction which every well-disposed member of the 
community must derive from feeling that, from his 
superfluity, he is able to give a mite towards reliev- 
ing the necessities of his fellow-creatures. The 
worthy Chairman did not confine his sympathy to 
making an appeal to the pockets and the hearts of 
the company, but showed the interest he himself 
took in the prosperity and welfare of the Institution 
by liberally contributing £26 5s. for himself, and 
announcing an additional five guineas from his lady. 

Although the number of persons present on this 

occasion was below the average, the company con- 

'sisted of the most respectable members of our trade, 
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and comprised the oldest and most liberal supporters 
of the Institution. To this circumstance may be 
attributed the amount collected, which was but little 
less than the sum announced at the previous anni- 
versary dinner. 

The friends of this charity met this year much 
Liter than the usual period. By some it was thought 
that it would be more convenient to fix the anniver- 
sary dinner later in the season, while, on the other 
hand, peculiar circumstances tended to render this 
proposition desirable. 

The Chairman was ably supported by R. M'Callan, 
Esq., the respected President of the Institution, by 
the gentlemen forming the Committee of Manage- 
ment, by the Chaplain, Treasurers, and by the 
Medical Officers of the Charity. Among the visitors 
who honoured the company with their presence, we 
noticed W. Molesworth St. Aubyn, E. T. Pellew, 
D. C. Beale, Popham Pike, and H. M. Pike, Esqrs. 

There will be an election at the end of this month, 
when the two successful candidates will be added to 
the list of recipients from the funds of the society. 
We may here take the opportunity to remind the 
members of our trade that the collections made at 
the anniversary dinners, form an important sum in the 
yearly income of the Institution ; and that, if prevented 
by distance or other circumstance from being pre- 
sent on these occasions, they may nevertheless help 
to swell up the aggregate amount, by commissioning 
some one of their friends, or one of the stewards for 
the time, to give, in their name, any sum which 
they may think proper to contribute. 

As the benefits of this Institution are open to any 
journeyman who is a member, without reference to 
locality, it appeals for support to all members of our 
trade, wheresoever established in business; while 
to the journeyman himself, it gives the chance— on 
contributing the small sum of Seven Shillings 
annually— -of being elected on to the list of pen- 
sioners when he may no longer be able to earn his 
living, and stands in need of the bounty of the 
charity. 

The sum of £20,000 is invested in the Funds and 
other stock* 
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INNOVATION IN DRESS. 

Those who take any interest in matters connected 
with the Court must have been somewhat startled by 
the unusual announcement which appeared, with an 
official character, in the public journals, that on the 
occasion of the breakfast which Her Majesty would 
give in the gardens of Buckingham Palace, the 
gentlemen invited were expected to appear in evening 
dress-coats, but with morning trousers. 

We admit being startled with the order, and were 
at a loss to conjecture with whom such an idea had 
originated. We can readily understand that full 
evening-dress, as worn at Court — that is, with 
breeches and silk stockings, known as " frock-dress " 
in the invitations — would be out of character on 
such an occasion and in such a place; but, in our 
ignorance, we should have thought that the costume 
which would be expected on similar occasions at the 
mansions of our highest aristocracy — that is, morning- 
dress, with few colours or patterns in the trousers or 
waistcoats, would have been more consistent; or, if 
not that, at least evening-dress, as worn at a soiree or 
at the opera, would have been tolerated. The in- 
congruity, in our opinion, consists in mixing up 
evening and morning-dress together. A blue frock- 
coat, with silk lapel-facings; a white drill or quilting 
waistcoat ; and dress doeskin trousers, either drab or 
lavender, of a very pale delicate shade, would have 
produced an appropriate style of dress, suitable to 
the occasion, and have been consistent in the com- 
ponent parts. Or, if some special costume were 
considered necessary on such occasions to distinguish 
royal invitations from those of our nobility, we have 
only to fall back upon the dress which the Prince of 
Wales attempted to introduce some few years ago, 
and which was partially adopted in the country 
mansions of our aristocracy. We allude to the 
velvet suit, consisting of a single-breasted loose tunic, 
with waistcoat and knickerbockers to match. Such 
a dress is at once distinct from the ordinary dress 
worn by gentlemen. It had a very elegant appear- 
ance ; and, if a special costume were indispensable, 
it occurs to us that we had one ready at hand, which 
had already been tried and approved of. But, un- 
doubtedly, the "funeral" coat was out of place on 
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the occa8ion 9 although partly relieved by the orders 
worn by some of the guests. 

" Coming events throw their shadows before 
them;" so we are taught, and the introduction, by 
-one of our leading houses, of the light shade of blue 
known as the Anglesea blue— for evening dress- 
coats, with gilt buttons, leads us to hope that the 
day is not far distant when we may hope to see blue 
or claret completely replace black for evening dress- 
coat, and leave it to be the distinctive sign of 
mourning, or of the Church. 

We may even have to announce to our readers the 
substitution of light drab or lavender doeskin trou- 
sers for black for evening wear, and certainly there 
is no reason why black should be continued for this 
purpose. When the female portion of the com- 
munity take such evident pains to produce a pleasing 
effect in a ball-room, it surely should be an oppor- 
tunity for a little attempt on the part of the males 
to foster this effort, and not detract from the agree- 
able appearance which the softer sex strive to make, 
by presenting in their dress a counterbalancing 
influence. Leaving womanly coquetry out of the 
question as instigating them to take this trouble, the 
harmony of the ensemble would be decidedly im- 
proved by the introduction of a little colour in the 
dress of the men on such occasions, and the effect 
of the combination be more pleasing to the eye. 

We will hope that some high power may set this 
anomaly to rights, and bring about a better and 
more consistent state of things, so far as the evening- 
dress of gentlemen is concerned. 



THE GRADUATED SCALES. 

As the list of our patrons is constantly receiving 
an accession, by the patronage afforded to our work 
by the rising men of the trade, we are bound to 
place them in as favourable a position to derive the 
full benefit from its pages, as we have conferred on 
our older readers in the earlier numbers. We 
have accordingly reprinted the remarks we made 
some years back upon the principle of graduation, 
and upon the method of using the Graduated Mea- 
sures, and feel assured that they will be read with 
as much satisfaction by the younger members of 




our trade as they were received with pleasure when 
we first published them. 

When first introducing the Gazette of Fashion 
to the trade, and purporting, in our arrangements, 
to avail ourselves of the facilities which the principle 
of graduation offered for materially extending the 
usefulness of the various patterns in diagram, which 
were to constitute a leading feature in our work, we 
entered into an investigation of the plan, and endea- 
voured to convey to our readers an idea of its work- 
ing, and to point out, at the same time, some of its 
numerous advantages. Our object was not to infer 
that either the principle of graduation or the use 
of the Graduated Measures were things unknown at 
that period. But, as they were both but imperfectly 
understood, and their importance certainly not suf- 
ficiently appreciated by the trade generally, we were 
desirous of remedying this state of things, and to 
impress cutters with their full value — of which they 
had at the best but a very imperfect conception. 

The numbers of our magazine in which the series 
of articles appeared being no longer in print, and an 
interval of nearly seventeen years having elapsed 
since they were published, we feel that, to the majo- 
rity of our present readers, a recapitulation of the 
observations we then offered will be acceptable and 
instructive. 

It will not be necessary for us to give any direc- 
tions for manufacturing the measures themselves; 
they are now to be obtained at so reasonable a price, 
that it would be but false economy for any one to 
bestow his time on concocting a set of " home-made" 
measures. 

Before explaining the method of using the Gra- 
duated Measures, we will first endeavour to point 
out their advantages in practice. 

If, instead of publishing with each number of our 
work a collection of patterns in diagram, we gave 
the paper pattern of a garment, it would only be 
available for the particular size breast to which it 
was produced by system ; consequently might not 
be of equal value to the whole of our patrons. What 
plan can we, in that case, devise to ensure its utility 
being extended to the body? The principle of gra- 
duation, then, presents itself as the simplest and most 
effectual means of .securing this result To demon- 
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strate this, let us suppose that we have made a 
lounge-jacket, for a proportionate figure, in the style 
of the pattern represented by diagrams 13, 14, 15, 
and 16 on the sheet of patterns we publish with the 
present number ; and that, as we were perfectly 
satisfied with both the fit and character of the gar- 
ment, we are desirous of having if in various sizes' 
so as to be able to introduce it generally in our con- 
nexion. We know very well that, by reducing or 
adding a little here and there, and lengthening or 
shortening at other parts, we can contrive a pattern 
for either a larger or a smaller size; but this, after 
all, is mere guess-work, and not a very satisfactory 
manner of proceeding. The system of graduation 
offers a simple plan for the purpose ; and, what is 
also of great importance, a method on which we can 
depend for the correctness of the result. 

The pattern, if produced to the full size by the 
common tape-measure, would be suitable for a man 
18 breast, and proportionately made; as the several 
quantities affixed to the extremities of the lines 
drawn across the different pieces refer to the inches 
into which the ordinary measure is divided. 

To produce a pattern in the same style to fit a 
man 19 inches in the breast, we must take the gra- 
duated measure of that size, and mark the several 
quantities on our pattern by the divisional parts on 
it; when we shall have a pattern in every respect 
similar in style and proportion to the original, but 
sufficiently enlarged to suit the difference in the size 
of the larger man* 

It will not be out of place, at this stage of our 
remarks, to notice an erroneous impression, which is 
.partially entertained in the trade, that graduated 
measures are connected with some particular plan 
of cutting; and that it is necessary to be acquainted 
with that method, in order to be able to use them 
with advantage. We need scarcely point out the 
inconsistency of this belief, although we may, perhaps, 
understand the origin of the idea. 

The principal systems of cutting issued in France, 
and sold in this country either in the original lan- 
guage, translated, or pirated, are based upon gradua- 
tion; and not like those published by English teachers, 
which are founded on the breast-measure, or upon 
the principle of admeasurement. Consequently, the 



use of graduated measures being associated with 
these plans, with which many in the trade are fami- 
liar, has, no doubt, led to the supposition that some 
system must necessarily be connected with them, and 
that they do not constitute a plan of themselves, 
which may be adapted to any method of cutting 
whatever. 

Let us now inquire into the principle on which the 
Graduated Measures are constructed. 

The divisions on the tape-measure in general use 
by tailors represent inches and their fractional parts; 
as each space so subdivided forms the 86th part of 
a yard, or the 12th part of a foot. Taking 18 inches 
(or half the circumference of the breast) as our basis 
— that being the size to which we always refer when 
making use of the term breast-measure, and the most 
ordinary size in practice, as admitting of the easiest 
subdivisions — the several spaces on each of the 
Graduated Measures must bear the same propor- 
tion to such measure that the inch does on the ordi- 
nary tape. These must, therefore, be increased or 
decreased relatively to the space denoted by the inch. 
For instance: if we select a 22 J graduated measure, 
to illustrate our description, the spaces on it repre- 
senting inches are in reality 1£ wide, to bear the 
same proportion to the 22 j as the inch does to the 
18 breast. On the other hand, if we take a 13} 
graduated measure, we then find that the several 
spaces marked on it representing inches only mea- 
sure three-quarters of an inch, that being the proper 
width, to be in the same proportion to the 18 as the 
1£ was on the 22£. 

(To be continued.) 



RUMOURED ALTERATION IN 

THE UNIFORM OF OFFICERS OF THE 

INFANTRY REGIMENTS. 



Without attaching more importance to the report 
than the circumstance justifies, we may briefly repeat 
a rumour which has been circulated in certain quar- 
ters — which are generally supposed to give a quasi- 
official character to whatever is heard within their 
precincts — to the effect that it is in contemplation to 
alter the uniform tunic of the infantry regiments by 
doing away with the slash on the sleeve, and re- 
placing it by a pointed cuff somewhat similar to 
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that worn in some of the cavalry regiments, with 
lace round it for officers. Some alteration is also 
spoken of in the slashes, in the plaits, and in the 
number of buttons behind. The shell-jacket is to be 
replaced by a short blouse, as worn in the regiments 
serving in India. The privates will have a Glen- 
garry cap in place of the forage-cap they now wear, 
but it is not expected that the officers will be 
affected by this proposed change. It is understood 
that the several distinctive laces will be continued. 

We beg to offer these little matters of detail, as 
chroniclers of information, to our readers, but do not 
take any responsibility upon ourselves for the cor- 
rectness of the particulars. It is well known, that, 
even after a pattern is " sealed," and deposited in the 
pattern-room for the inspection of the trade, it is no 
uncommon thing, on going there, to find it has been 
withdrawn, either for some further modification, or, 
perhaps, to be entirely withdrawn for some other 
specimen. 



MMHN 



Frock-coats hare completely held the supremacy 
in fashion this season, and have assumed a position 
which no other form of morning-coat has ever suc- 
ceeded in obtaining. It had been removed for so 
many years from the high favour it so long enjoyed, 
that its reappearance in fashionable circles took place 
under circumstances especially favourable for its intro- 
duction and the revival of its former importance. 
The large assortment of articles and patterns which 
are employed in this style of coat has materially 
assisted in reinstating it at the head of garments for 
morning costume; as many of them are so peculiarly 
adapted for the purpose, especially the light colours 
and mixtures in Melton and Tweed, which make up 
so well for summer wear. The substitution of silk 
breast-facings for cloth gave a smartness and a light- 
ness which at once made a favourable impression, 
and, assisted by the elegant effect produced by the 
Tich silk braids used for the edges, entirely established 
frock-coats in public estimation. It is not customary 
to cut the waist to an extravagant length, although 
we notice a slight tendency to increase the length 
which was at first patronized. The skirt, however, 
is short, and, as such, suitable to the time of year. 
The back is moderately broad across to the back- 




scye, which is not quite so deep as lately cut The 
hip-buttons are placed from 8 to 4 inches apart, 
according to the size of the waist, and the side-seam 
formed with the average degree of curve. The front 
is made to turn low and well back on to the chest, 
but the forepart is not cut with much additional 
width from the scye to the front-edge, as it is not 
intended that the coat should be worn buttoned. 
The lapel is rather broad, and cut with a consider- 
able hollow at the sewing-on edge. There are five 
holes worked in it. The collar is low in the stand, 
and proportionately deeper in the fall. The end is 
square, and nearly as wide as the top of the lapel, 
with a small light between. The sleeve is mode- 
rately full to below the elbow, and then gradually 
reduced in width to the hand. It is made plain, 
without a cuff. The skirt is short, and rather fiat. 
The edges are turned in and stitched, or trimmed 
with a narrow braid sewn on flat. The silk breast- 
facing may be brought to the back of the holes, or 
the lapel be wholly faced with it, as shown by the 
figure on another plate, on which the frock-coat is 
represented buttoned up. The upper holes, in that 
instance, are not worked in the turn. 

The style of morning-coat illustrated on the other 
figure of the plate we are describing, is a revival of 
a form which was an especial favourite for many 
years, and known as the "lapel-coat." There is, 
however, a decided difference in the details generally 
between the original shape and the modern style. 
The lapel is cut on to the forepart, as shown by the 
pattern in diagram which we publish in the present 
number. It is rather broad at top, but narrow at 
the bottom, with five holes worked in it. The skirt 
does not reach to the edge of the lapel, and is made 
up without a strap. There are no flaps represented 
in the waist- seam, but there can be no objection to 
their being introduced, if preferred, without affecting 
the style. The skirt is shorter than worn for dress, 
but rather longer than the ordinary run of morning- 
coats. The sleeve is easy, and has a deep round 
cuff, formed by a row of stitching. This form of 
coat is tast seen to advantage witfr the third button 
only fastened. The forepart should be cut quite 
full to the measure across the chest, so that there 
may not be the least strain on the hole, but that the 
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front may sit free to the body, and have an easy, 
graceful turn. The edges should be turned in and 
stitched. Blue steel buttons, engraved with the 
monogram or initials of the customer, are very 
effective, as also are wooden buttons, with the 
initials let in in a coloured wood, contrasting a little 
with the ground. 

We have introduced rather a broad braid on the 
illustration of a frock-coat worn buttoned, "and shown 
the opening of the outside breast-pocket trimmed to 
correspond. The collar is faced with silk to match 
the lapels. 

The round jacket shown on the figure of a youth 
is different in general appearance to those we have 
recently published. It is cut rather long, and the 
back is broad both at the top of the side-seam as 
well as at the bottom. The back-scye is also 
moderately deep. It is double-breasted, with the 
lapel cut on. It is not very wide, and has four holes 
only worked in it. It is pointed at top, and has a 
bold swell towards the centre of the outward edge. The 
collar is narrow and low, and the end well cut off. 
The lapel is faced to the very edge with silk serge, 
or a narrow ribbed silk. The sleeves are full, and 
easy at the hand, with a cuff marked by stitching 
only. The edges may be finished with a silk braid 
about an eighth of an inch broad. 

We have given two styles of coat for ntgligt dress. 
The first forms part of a costume which may be 
adopted by any gentleman visiting in the country or 
loitering in any fashionable watering-place, or by 
the tourist with equal propriety. It consists of a 
short lounge-jacket, cut with a broad back, and no 
seam at the centre. Roll-collar, with a bold turn, 
and to extend low down. Easy sleeve, with a 
narrow cuff, but merely simulated. Pockets across 
the front of the foreparts with welts, and one outside 
the left breast The edges turned in, and stitched 
narrow. 

The waistcoat single-breasted, without a collar; to 
button up moderately high, rather long at front, and 
a little cut off at the bottom. Knickerbockers to 
complete the dress, cut full in the thigh and body, 
but reduced at the bottom of leg and side-seams. 

This costume may be made in white drill, or of 
any small pattern in light-coloured angola. 




The other form of morning-coat is very becoming, 
and quite in character. It is single-breasted, cut 
rather full, and fastened by the top of the four 
buttons at front. The turn is moderate in width, 
as the top of the lapel is rather broad for a single- 
breasted coat, although narrow for a double-breasted. 
The waist is long, and the bottom of the back mea- 
sures nearly two inches in width. The skiit is short, 
but not to an extreme. The forepart is cut small 
to the measure at the waist. Easy sleeve, with a 
round cuff. Collar low in the stand, and not much 
deeper in the fall ; narrow at the end, and at right 
angles with the top of the lapel. The edges are 
double-stitched. There are no flaps at the waist- 
seam. 

We have no new shape of waistcoat to describe for 
morning-dress. The single-breasted, with and with- 
out a collar, and the double-breasted, with lapels, 
are all worn. They are moderately long, and a little 
pointed at front. 

Trousers are cut easy to the leg, and to fall easily 
on the foot. The side-seam of the under-side is 
sprung out at the bottom, and the top-side is not 
now hollowed for the instep. Stripes of various 
widths are much in favour. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1346 and 1347. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 3, 9, and 13, are the pattern of a 
new form of riding-coat. It has somewhat the ap- 
pearance of the style of coat known formerly as the 
morning lapel-coat ; but in this instance there is no 
strap to the skirt, nor does the front-edge reach to 
the end of the lapel. 

Diagrams 4, 5, and 8, are the pattern of one of 
the forms of morning-waistcoats now in wear. 

Diagrams 6, 7, 11, and 12, illustrate Mr. Benzie's 
new form for trousers described in his present letter. 

Diagram 10, represents two patterns of trousers, 
produced by Mr. Anderson according to his system, 
which we published in the April number, and illus- 
trates the difference he makes in the shape for the 
disproportionate figure, and where the alteration 
takes place by the system itself, to suit the particular 
make of the customer. 
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THE GRADUATED SCALES. 
(Continued from page 22.) 

The Graduated Measures merely enabling us to 
produce pattern* to a larger or smaller size than tie 
original, moat prove their inapplicability as a basis 
for a system of rutting. They do not provide for 
the repeated changes in fashion; so that, supposing 
the back represented by the diagram were, by an 
alteration in style, required to be made broader or 
narrower across to the back-scye, or at the top, the 
whole of the points of the forepart, on the diagram, 
would be immediately thrown out of their present 
position , and have to be altered to suit the change in 
the widths of the back. 

The scales have, besides, no reference to lengths, 
bat simply to widths; increasing each alike in exact 
proportion, which is not the case in nature. For, 
were it so, and taking, for argument sake, 5 feet 10 
inches as the proportionate height for a man mea- 
suring 18 inches breast, another, 24 inches breast, 



according to the same role, should be 7 feet 9 inches 
high. 

When we alluded to the inapplicability of the 
Graduated Measures as a basis for a system of cutting, 
and pointed out some of the objections to their being 
used for this purpose,, we drew attention to the prin- 
ciple of graduation equally increasing or diminishing 
lengths as well as widths; and noticed the incon- 
veniences of this operation in practice. This very 
effort of ours to demonstrate one fact, may not im- 
probably expose the principle of graduation to criti- 
cism, on this account; and afford an opportunity for 
adducing this argument against its connexion with 
system, as a reason for its not being available, even 
as an auxiliary, to the practice of cutting. At the 
first blush, we cannot deny but that there would be 
some ground for this charge, had we no remedy, 
whereby to obviate this defect in the plan; but, 
fortunately for the interests of the trade, and in 
defence of the cause we espouse, and are prepared to 
defend, such is not our position; and we. can very 
satisfactorily overcome this obstacle. 
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To remedy this defect, we must necessarily adopt 
some method of graduating lengths, distinct from 
the widths; and we are now about to show how this 
is to be effected. 

We will presume that 17 inches is the propor- 
tionate length of waist, for the breast-measure (18) 
we have selected as the standard of proportion; or, 
in other words, that one-eighteenth part less than 
the breast-measure, should be the recognized dif- 
ference between it and the length of waist; conse- 
quently, the pattern for a proportionate figure, carried 
out by the plan of graduation, would, in all cases, 
be adapted for a person whose length of natural 
waist was one-eighteenth less than the size of his 
breast. 

For ordinary purposes, however, it will be suf- 
ficiently near, to calculate one inch less than the 
size of the breast as the proportionate length of 
waist; although, as we are aware, this will not be 
fractionally correct. Thus, we will consider 12 as 
the proportionate length for a 13-inch size, and 19 
for a 20. 

The next thing then necessary to consider, is to 
determine which points are to be regulated by the 
size, and which by the lengths. 

The scye must be made in proportion to the size; 
consequently, the width of the back-soye, and the 
whole of the points of the forepart, from oppo- 
site to the bottom of the soy* upwards, must be 
produced by the measure corresponding with the 
size of the breast, by which the coat is being 
proportioned. 

The length of body below the scye, must be regu- 
lated by the length; that is, all the different points 
must be marked by the measure corresponding 
with the natural length of waist. Although, as we 
hare argued on this point in our system of cutting, 
and elsewhere in our other works, the " height of 
neck " does not bear a fixed proportion to the height 
of the figure, it will, in most cases, be found to bear 
a proportion to the length of body; because long- 
bodied figures, whether short or tall of stature, are 
generally high from the bottom of the scye to the 
top of the back ; for which reason, the distance from 
the top o£ the back-stump, to opposite the top of the 
back-scye, may be regulated by the scale of length* 



It will be necessary, however, to observe particularly, 
that half of whatever difference is made in the height 
of the back upwards, from the proportionate height to 
the breast-measure, must be deducted from the length 
of the shoulder-strap (or added thereto, if the back 
be made higher than the proportion) ; the shoulder- 
point being marked at the same distance out from 
the base-line, as produced by the Graduated Mea- 
sures, and the width of shoulder-strap being made 
to correspond with the length of the shoulder-seam 
of the back, by adding on, or taking off at the scye- 
point. 

Supposing, for instance, we were desirous of draft- 
ing the patterns of a forepart and back, for a man 
measuring 21 inches breast, whose length of natural 
waist was only 16, to correspond in style with those 
represented by diagrams 2 and 3 ; in producing the 
back, we should mark the lengths by the 17 Gra- 
duated Measure, with the exception of the width of 
back-scye, which must be made one division of the 
21 measure. The widths will be marked by the 
latter measure, and the shape of the back formed by 
these points. The forepart should be produced by 
marking the various lengths down the base-line, so 
far as opposite to the bottom of the scye — 2}, 5£, 6{, 
8£, and 1£ below 5£ on the line 8J, by the 21 mea- 
sure; these proportions being^ governed by the size. 
The 17 measure would then be used, placing 6} at 
the point opposite to the top. of the si de seam ; and 
marking 12 for the most prominent part, and 21J 
and 23± for the length of body and bottom of side- 
seam. The several widths being marked by the SI 
measure, there remains nothing now to be done but 
to form the outline of the forepart by the points 
obtained, bearing in mind to make the deviation at 
the shoulder-point, as previously directed. In this 
particular instance, there is a disproportion hi the 
"height of neck," as compared with the breast- 
measure, of nearly an inch; consequently, half 
an inch would have to be taken off the shoulder- 
point. 

As we proceed further in our article on the dis- 
proportion of size, so will this principle in gradua- 
tion become more clearly developed; and, in our 
next number, we shall be enabled to enter mere rbtry 
into the subject, and to illustrate its application in 
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cases of corpulence, and extreme deficiency of flesh, 
showing with what simplicity the deviations may be 
at once effected, without requiring to be made sub- 
sequent to the drawing out of the pattern. 

(To be continued.) 



She eclectic Keyojtttors* 



"A gatherer and disposer of other men's stuff."— WotUm. 




to the editor of the "gazette of fashion." 
Dear Sib, 

When the last number of your work came under 
my notice, and I read the letter by your corre- 
spondent, " J. R.," and his remarks about me, I was 
completely at a loss, for the moment, to know in 
what way I had given him such great offence, and 
drawn down upon myself his censure for my imper- 
tinence. On recovering from the first effects of the 
sudden shock to my nerves, 1 sat myself down quietly 
to question my conscience as to the real state of the 
case, and to inquire if I really could have been guilty 
of the serious charges laid to my account, and if I 
were actually deserving of your correspondent's 
rebuke. A review of the circumstances happily 
produced a solace to my wounded feelings. 

You have, in a kind spirit, placed a portion of the 
pages of your magazine at the disposal of the mem- 
bers of the trade, with a view to disseminate their 
ideas on cutting, and the general business of our 
branch of the industrial arts; and, whenever I have 
availed myself of the liberty thus accorded to me and 
others, by forwarding to you any communication for 
publishing, I hope my remarks may always have 
been written with that care for the feelings of my 
fellow-tradesmen, and have borne on their face that 
stamp which was but the embodiment of my 
thoughts. That there was nothing personal or 
offensive in my late remarks on Mr. Anderson's 
system of trousers, to the inventor, is palpable by 
the readiness with which that gentleman came for- 
ward to frame a more simplified method, in ac- 
cordance with my $u#ge*tiona> not at my dictation. 
With such an assurance, I cannot admit the ques- 




tionable taste displayed by your correspondent! 
nor his right to lecture me for the expression of my 
opinion. 

On referring to my letter, which you published in 
the March number of your work, your readers will 
see at a glance the motive I had in writing the few 
observations; and, without ftl«mfng the possession of 
any great talent for expressing my thoughts, they 
will, I flatter myself, acquit me of having criticized 
Mr. Anderson's style of trousers, otherwise than in 
respectful and honourable terms and spirit. 

I am quite convinced that Mr. Anderson is fully 
aware of the marked character which distinguishes 
his styles of garments; and that, while feeling at 
liberty, as well as the necessity to free himself, in his 
"flights of fancy," from the ordinary routine of our 
daily business, he does not shut his eyes to the fact 
that the very nature of his conceptions exposes Attn 
more than many other inventors of plans to the criti- 
cism of the trade. He goes so far as to own it, and 
even courts it. He has more than once expressed 
himself anxious to draw out the opinions of his 
fellow-cutters, as he felt convinced of the advantage 
which such discussions would have in promoting the 
advancement of the science of cutting. 

I now come to the remarks I ventured to make in 
my second letter, which appeared in your May 
number, and after the publication of the simplified 
plan by Mr. Anderson in his politeness to my 
suggestions. 

To show how " P. R." intentionally misquotes my 
remarks in order to make a subject for his com- 
ments, I will, with your permission, make an extract 
from his letter, and then refer to the May number 
and copy what I actually wrote. 

" P. R.," in the second paragraph, page 18, writes : 
" That the system in question embodies these essen- 
tial qualities cannot be doubted, for ' X.' informs us 
that he ascertained the met * by the rock of his eye,' 
and that it was unnecessary for him to cut a pair of 
trousers by it." 

Your humble servant in his letter, in the second 
paragraph on the second column of page 4, writes : 
" There is sufficient in Mr. Anderson's new method 
to prove that he has maintained the different essential 
qualities in a well-fitting trouser, combining ease 
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with grace and style; and without catting a pair of 
trousers by it, I can clearly see the advantages he 
claims by preserving certain angles/' &a, &c. 

It cannot but be known to your correspondent, 
" P. R.," that any cutter of moderate experience 
must feel convinced of the necessity of preserving 
certain angles in a pair of trousers, and although he 
may not have taken the trouble Mr. Anderson has 
to mark them out in the pattern, they nevertheless 
still exist, and he virtually admits the principle, 
although unacknowledged by himself, when he de- 
termines the relative positions of the bottom of the 
leg-seam, and of the top of the side-seam of the 
under-side. These are not the results of mere caprice, 
but of personal experience in the course of his 
practice, knowing that they ensure the greatest 
amount of comfort to his customer in the wear. 

I consider " P. R.'s " remarks as to the effect of 
such treatment as my criticisms " being anything 
but encouraging to such members of our trade as 
Mr. Anderson, 71 &c, without any ground, and there 
is no danger whatever of any member of the trade 
who gives his attention to the science of our craft 
being daunted or deterred from committing his views 
to paper by such remarks as I have made. 

I only know Mr. Anderson through your columns, 
and have read with much interest and information 
his various communications to the trade by means 
of your work. That he is an enthusiast there can 
be but one opinion, but at the same time he fear- 
lessly promulgates his doctrines, and is prepared to 
stand by the views he takes. He equally invites an 
amicable discussion, and is not above being told 
of an error by an opponent, and to admit it if 
convinced. 

In concluding, I am quite prepared to leave myself 
in the hands of your readers, and have every con- 
fidence that they will do me full justice in their 
decision on the charges brought against me, not by 
Mr. Anderson himself, but by " P. R." who comes 
forward as his champion. 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

X. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1851 and 1352. 



Diagrams 1, 6, 8, and 10, are the pattern of a 
single-breasted lounge-jacket, suitable to the present 
period of the season, when the more formal styles of 
dress are laid aside for that ease and character, the 
change in the nature of the pursuits and amuse- 
ments of the members of the aristocracy suggests 
as more appropriate, and to be appreciated by them 
in wear. 

Diagrams 2, 8, 4, 5, and 7, are the pattern of one 
of the newest and most fashionable forms of shooting- 
jacket for the season which is about to commence. 
Our readers will perceive that the style partakes 
somewhat of the character which formerly distin- 
guished this make of garment, but at the same time 
retaining the particular features which have been 
introduced into the modern style of dress, and make 
the distinction between the past and the present so 
marked. 

Diagrams 9 and 11, are the pattern of a shooting- 
waistcoat, to correspond with the jacket. 

Diagrams 12, 13, and 14, are the pattern of a 
loose jacket, or blouse, in the style of the " Norfolk 
shirt," which may be worn at the sea-side, in the 
country, or for shooting. It also recommends itself 
to the tourist, by the ease which it affords, and 
supplying the place of a more confined style of 
dress. 

SHOOTING-DRESS. 



We have arrived at a period of the year when, in 
anticipation of the opening of the shooting season, it 
is our duty to place before our readers the illustra- 
tions and patterns of the newest and most fashionable 
styles of dress for this exhilarating and popular sport 
Our anxiety to furnish our patrons with the very 
best and reliable information, is happily relieved by 
the great care bestowed by our artist in the excel- 
lent drawing he has furnished from our sketches, in 
which he has carried out, with muoh effect, the 
various details on which our readers are necessarily 
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more desirous of possessing accurate knowledge. We, 
consequently, present the plate containing the two 
illustrations of sporting costume with an additional 
satisfaction for its artistic execution and the com- 
pleteness of the details. 

As shown by the pattern in diagram published 
with the present number, the waist is much longer 
than has been the fashion for several years, and 
reminds us of the style which was formerly con- 
sidered an essential feature in this garment. The 
back may be cut whole, as shown on the back view, 
or with a seam at the centre, according to taste. It 
is broad at the bottom, but the side-seam is not 
sprung out at the bottom, nor cut with any marked 
amount of curve. The back-scye is proportionately 
broad. The skirt is short and rather flat, having 
just the amount of compass necessary for the free 
motion of the legs. The forepart is cut easy across 
the chest, has a small lapel allowed on at top, 
and is made up with a short turn. The corner is 
rounded off. There are but four holes and buttons, 
and the front-edge is cut away a little at the waist- 
seam, to give a lightness to the general appearance 
of the coat; as it is not usual to wear it fastened 
below the second, or, at the most, the third button. 
There are flaps at the waist-seam, with pockets in 
the skirts, a "pouch-pocket" outside each breast, and 
a smaller one for caps on the right forepart, a little 
above the seam. The collar, as shewn by the pat- 
tern in diagram, is low in the stand, but rather 
deeper in proportion in the fell. The sleeve is easy 
to the arm, and moderately small at the hand, without 
a cuff. 

Bordered goods being again introduced, and fully 
expected to be in great demand for the next winter, 
we have represented the effect produced by the 
addition of a border to the jacket. It imparts an 
exceedingly stylish character to the garment, and 
will at once ensure the reception of this class of 
goods by the sporting world. 

The waistcoat is long, with small skirts, single- 
breasted, and without a collar. It is made to button 
up high. It can either be made of the same article 
as the jacket, or of drab or slate leather. There are 
two pockets with flaps on each forepart. 

When trousers are worn, they are cut easy to the 





body and to the leg, but not in the least in the 
" peg-top n style, and rather shorter than for ordinary 
wear. The bottom is frequently faced about 10 
inches deep with leather to resist the brambles, and 
admit of the lower part of the trouser being cleaned 
after a day's sport. Buttons may be sewn on at the 
side-seam by way of ornament, and as a substitute 
for the stripe in the upper part of the trousers. Or 
they may be worn with long gaiters, as shown on 
the second figure of the plate. In this case, they are 
cut to reach only to the top of the short shooting 
boot, so as to reduce the quantity which will fall 
over the knee. 

On the extra plate we have illustrated two other 
styles of shooting-jackets, which our readers will 
find useful to complete the choice they can submit to 
their customers when making their selection. One 
is the representation of a jacket with short skirt, and 
a pair of knickerbockers; the other a jacket cut in 
the " lounge-jacket " shape, and worn with trousers 
and long boots. In the latter the neck is cut short,, 
and it has a narrow roll-collar, cut sufficiently easy 
on the bottom-edge to admit of the front of the 
jacket being buttoned up quite close to the throat, 
without binding. The jacket is moderately long, 
and has one " pouch "-pocket on each forepart, and 
deep flaps in the skirts, with pockets under. There 
are four buttons and holes at front, and the jacket 
hangs quite easily to the figure. 



On another plate we have represented two styles 
of coats for morning wear; the one a short double- 
breasted lounge-jacket, the other a double-breasted 
morning or riding coat, both equally appropriate 
and serviceable to the season of the year. The 
former is cut in the usual style of these jackets, 
with a broad back, whole or with a seam to fancy, 
and a moderate lapel cut on, with four holes 
worked in it. The corners of the tops are rounded 
off, and the end of the collar made to match. 
It is low in the stand and narrow in the fall. The 
sleeve is large to below the elbow, and then suddenly 
rounded at the hand, where it is plain without a cuff, 
but a small opening is left at the bottom of the hind- 
arm-seam, and the corners rounded off. The pockets 
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are across the fronts of the skirts, and one aslant 
outside each breast, all with narrow welts. The 
edges are bound with braid, or trimmed with braid 
laid on flat. Light materials and colours are much 
in demand for this form of jacket, such as drab 
angolas and Tweeds, and some of the stylish mixtures 
we have noticed in our review of the new goods for 
the season. 

The morning-coat has more pretension in appear- 
ance. It is cut moderately long in the waist, the 
hip-buttons are about 4 inches apart, the side-seam 
slightly curved at the bottom, the back-scye broad, 
and the back whole. The lapel is broad at top, 
rounded at the centre, and quite narrow at the 
bottom. There are five holes marked up in it, but 
the top and bottom holes are omitted. The turn 
extends to the second hole, and is bold, as the top of 
the front-edge of the forepart is cut wide accordingly. 
The collar is rather heavy in the fall, but low in the 
stand. The end is narrow in proportion, and well 
sloped off. The skirt is rather longer than some 
styles of morning- coats have been recently cut. It 
is made to run with the edge of the lapel, and the 
corner merely cut off at the bottom. The sleeve 
easy, with a little round at the hind-arm, but small 
at the hand, and a round cuff simulated by a double 
row of stitching, as on the edges. The pockets are 
in the plaits, and there are not any flaps at the waist- 
seam. The forepart is faced to the lapel-seam with 
a small pattern silk, or a ribbed silk serge. 
' Another equally becoming style of coat is illus- 
trated on the plate, on which a little boy is intro- 
duced. It is single-breasted, with a long bold turn 
extending even a little lower than the bottom of the 
front-edge. There are four holes and buttons at 
front, a narrow top to the lapel, and the end of the 
collar small and much sloped off. The waist not 
long, and the general appearance of the back, quiet 
and medium as to style. The skirt is short, and cut 
well forward on the leg. Full sleeve, with a narrow 
round cuff. The edges turned in, and stitched nar- 
row. Pockets in the plaits. Skirts plain. 

We have no new feature to report either in the 
style or shape of waistcoats or trousers. Stripes cpn- 
tinue to be generally worn, which decides the ques- 
tion about the fashion for the next seasons. 
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We frequently hear from tailors that there is more 
trouble in contriving for children than for the adult 
portion of their clients, and we perfectly agree with 
them in this difficulty. Impressed with this view, 
we venture to submit to our readers a new style of 
jacket which we have represented on the figure of a 
little boy. The back would be cut moderately 
broad at the bottom, and to spring out a little. It 
would be sufficiently broad across to the back-scye 
to form a bold shoulder, and give breadth to the 
upper part of the child's body. It should be whole, 
and the back-scye in keeping with the other pro- 
portions of the back. A side-body would be sewn 
in, cut with a spring at the bottom of the seam to 
clear the hip well, and prevent the jacket riding up 
to the hollow 6f the waist. The principal novelty 
consists in the shape of the forepart at front. There 
is no collar, but the neck is cut very high and long, 
so as to form a lapel in reality, although not so in 
appearance ; somewhat like that of the neck for a 
double-breasted rolling-collar jacket, but high. From 
the end, the front of the forepart is cut with a round 
which is carried off to the side-body-seam, so that at 
the lower part of the front-edge a waistcoat would 
easily be observable. There are two rows of but- 
tons placed in the direction shown on the plate, at 
some distance from the edge at the top, but termi- 
nating close to the edge at the bottom. A hole 
worked at the corner of the neck and top-edge of 
the forepart is fastened on to one of the buttons, and 
is sufficient to retain the front of the jacket in its 
place. The Bleeve would be plain in dimensions, 
and finished at the hand with a pointed cuff, the 
point terminating on the top-side sleeve or at the 
hind-arm-seam. This style may be made in plain 
cloth, diagonal, or ribbed or fancy elastics with good 
effect, and the edges trimmed with a narrow 
silk braid sewn on flat. The waistcoat may be 
quite plain, without a collar, but eut rather . long, 
and straight at the bottom. The trousers rather 
large, but quite short, so as not to reach below the 
bottom of the calf. Side-pockets and plain side- 
seams. 
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IMPORTANT ALTERATIONS IN THE 

UNIFORM OF 

OFFICERS OF THE LINE. 

We noticed a short time since a rvmow of a con- 
siderable change which was about to be made in the 
uniform of the officers of the line regiments, but «-e 
were not justified at the time in going further than 
intimating the report to our readers. The alterations 
which are effected from time to time by orders of the 
authorities at the Horse Guards, are so influenced by 
the critical opinions of certain military men, that, even 
after patterns hare been approved of and considered 
as settled, it only requires a passing observation to 
upset all the arrangements and open the question 
afresh. With the knowledge of this fact, it requires 
a chronicler of events to be extremely careful in his 
remarks, and not publish as authentic any informa- 
tion which he may have gained indirectly, and which 
does not bear the official guarantee. Patterns have 
even been exhibited for a time, and subsequently 
withdrawn for alterations, to the annoyance of tailors 



and others who may have taken notes of the several 

The following are the particulars of the pattern 
tunic sealed on the 8th ult., and ordered to be 
introduced at once: — 

Tunic : Scarlet, single-breasted, eight buttons 
regular at front, with a ketch 1} wide, cut on to 
the right forepart. Stand-collar, low, and rounded 
off at front. The skirt 10) inches deep for an 
officer 5 feet 9 inches in height, with a variation 
of a quarter of an inch longer or shorter for every 
inch of difference in the height of the wearer. The 
back-skirt cut whole. Front of forepart, skirt, top 
and front of collar, and plaits, edged with white 
£ inch wide. The skirt lined with white, the body 
with drab silk serge. On the shoulders a strap of 
plain double gold square cord, to button at top of 
shoulder with a small regimental button ; bottom 
sewn on to the shoulder-seam. Pointed cuff of 
regimental facing, depth and trimming according to 
the regulation for distinction in rank. Collar also 
of regimental facing ; when of black or purple, to be 
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of velvet, and laced according to regulation for dis- 
tinction in rank. One button at each hip only. 

Distinctions in Rank. 

Cuff. 

Ensigns and Lieutenants. 

The top of the pointed cuff laced with one bar of 

regimental lace, half an inch wide, up to a point, 

7 j inches in height, traced outside with gold Russia 
braid, finishing with an Austrian knot at top, making 
it 9 $ high, and showing a light of 3-16thsof an inch 
of scarlet cloth between the lace and the braid. 
Traced inside with gold Russia braid, finishing down 
the cuff with a " crow's-foot" and eye, and showing 
a light of 3-1 6 th of an inch of the facing cloth 
between the bottom-edge of the lace and this braid. 

Captains. 

To have two bars of lace, showing a quarter of an 

inch light of the facing cloth between the two, and 

between the bottom-edge of the lower lace and the 

braid; the top of the upper lace coming in a point 

8 inches high, traced and finished at top and bottom 

of the lace bars, as described for ensigns and 

lieutenants, the top tracing and knot extending 10 

inches high. 

Majors. 

The same as for captains, with the addition of 
eyes on the top of the upper lace, showing 3-16ths 
of scarlet cloth between the lace and the eyes. 
Colonels and Lieutenant- Colonels. 
The same as for majors, but with eyes under the 
bottom lace, showing 8-16ths of the facing cloth 
between the lace and the eyes. 

Collar. 
Captains, Lieutenants, and Ensigns. 
Regimental facing, laced round the top with regi- 
mental lace, and gold braid on the collar-seam. 

Field Officers. 
Gold braided eyes inside the lace, in addition to 
the lace and braid. 

Relative badges for collars as before : — 

Colonel Crown and star. 

Lieutenant-Colonel . . A crown. 

Major A star. 

Captain Crown and star. 

Lieutenant . .... A crown. 
Ensign . , . . . A star. 

£3 




In consequence of the collar being now worn so 
narrow, the badges are reduced from 1J inch to 
1 inch in height, so as not to overlap the lace on the 
top-edge. 

We have given, on plate 1357 of the sheet of 
patterns, illustrations of the sleeves, collar, and 
back-skirt of the tunic as now ordered. The draw- 
ings are made to the scale of one-fourth of the 
original size; these, together with our description of 
the details, will place our readers in possession of 
the full particulars of the various alterations which 
have been made in the dress-tunic, and enable them 
to carry them out with satisfaction and perfect accu- 
racy in minutiae. 

An alteration is contemplated in the sash and 
sword-belt, and it is expected that for dress occa- 
sions officers will wear a double gold lace on their 
trousers with crimson between; but in the absence 
of the Commander-in-Chief the patterns cannot be 
determined for the present. A new shako is also 
talked of. 

There are now only three shades of green worn 
for the regimental facings — dark, Lincoln, and grass. 
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THE GRADUATED SCALES. 
{Continued from page 27.) 



We described in our last number the method for 
remedying an inconvenience in the plan of gradua- 
tion, which would appear almost inseparable from 
the principle — viz., its inapplicability to lengths; 
and pointed out the necessity for this purpose, in 
marking out a pattern, to make use of a measure 
corresponding with the length of the natural waist of 
the figure being cut for, in order to obtain all the 
lengths. The several widths, and the various points 
depending on the size of the figure, as " depth of 
scye," &c, are, as we have already stated, marked 
by the measure corresponding with the breast- 
measure of the customer. 

Having shown the method of operating for dispro- 
portion in length of waist, we will now consider the 
plan of using the measures in cutting for corpulent 
figures. 

Every cutter, of any experience, will admit that 
coats for such figures frequently, if not even always, 
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require to be proportioned from a smaller size than 
the actual dimensions of the breast; owing both to 
the position in which they cany themselves, and 
to the fact of the preponderance of flesh being at 
front. 

This requirement is not provided for by the 
ordinary plan of graduating, as the whole of the 
points are increased in exact proportion, presuming 
the figure to increase at all parts alike. This is the 
same with all methods based on proportions of the 
breast-measure. With the latter, the trade are 
more generally acquainted, and, consequently, are 
better prepared to effect the deviation they may 
consider necessary, whether by producing the coat 
from a smaller size than the measure, or by making 
alterations subsequent to drafting out the shape. By 
using a smaller graduated measure, than the real 
breast-measure, for all the widths, it will be evident 
that the garment would be too small; that is to say, 
that although not proportioned too small, the size 
would not be large enough for the actual dimensions 
of the body. We have then to consider what points 
are to be governed by a graduated measure les$ 
than the real size of the body, and also how to 
determine the measure or size from which such 
points should be obtained. 

Those of our readers who are acquainted with our 
particular system of cutting, or who have read the 
remarks in our treatise, " The Complete Guide to 
Practical Cutting," on this class of disproportion, 
will remember, when giving the necessary directions 
for measuring corpulent figures, that we recom- 
mended an additional one being taken to determine 
to what size the coat should be produced; as the 
breast-measure in this instance no longer served to 
fix the positions of the principal points of the fore- 
part, as it did not correspond with the frame itself. 
The measure we suggested as a guide, was one to be 
taken from the back-seam to opposite the front of 
the arm. In proportionate figures, this measure 
would be equal to two-thirds of the breast-measure; 
that is, for 18, the " front of scye " measure should 
be 12. But, on corpulent men, as well as on very 
spare figures, we find, by experience, that this dis- 
tance does not bear the proportion to the breast- 
measure, but is usually less in corpulent figures, and 








greater in thin men. Consequently, we take the 
quantity of which this measure forms two-thirds, as 
the fictitious breast-measure to govern all the points 
of the forepart we are about to produce; only using 
the actual breast-measure to determine the width 
from the back-seam to the front-edge of the fore- 
part, if required to be cut to the size of the body. 

If, for instance, when measuring a corpulent 
figure, whose breast-measure is 22} or 28, we find 
that the distance from the back to the "front of 
scye" is only 14 inches, we should take 21 as the 
measure in producing his forepart, and use the 
other, or larger quantity, in detennining the width 
to the front of forepart, as the disproportion in the 
supplementary measure shows that the preponderance 
of size is at front of the body. 

The annexed table will be useful in carrying put 
our diagrams, for any style or size of figure, and 
will assist our remarks on this portion of the sub- 
ject on which we are treating. Although, as our 
readers are aware, we are no advocates for the prin- 
ciple of the " shoulder-measure 1 ' as the basis of a 
system of cutting; still, to show that those who have 
faith in it may make use of the Graduated Measures 
in producing their coats and other garments, we have 
given in one of the columns, the shoulder-measure 
corresponding with each breast-measure. 

Table or Proportions. 



Breast. 



12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



Waist. 



10 
10f 

n* 

12} 
13* 

15 

15* 
16* 
17* 

18* 
20 



Front ox 
Seye. 



Length 

of Natural 

Waist. 



8 

H 
H 

10 
10* 

12 
12| 

U 

iH 

1H 
16 
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We venture, on one of the plates we publish with 
the present number, to submit a style of coat for 
evening-dress, which, while retaining somewhat of 
the present form of coat, still is sufficiently different 
in shape to show a decided alteration in character 
and appearance. The principal feature is in the 
substitution of the bold and long rolling collar, with 
the skirt brought to the front-edge of the forepart, 
in the style of the old Newmarket coat. The roll 
completely does away with the appearance which the 
front of the coat might have, from its resemblance to 
a dress livery-coat for a footman, or even to a Court 
dress-coat for a civilian. 

To give additional importance to the style, the coat 
might be made in velvet, instead of cloth, which 
would add much to the elegance of the costume. Or, 
if cloth be made up, it should be of a rich shade of 
blue, with a handsome figured or mounted gilt button, 
and the collar and roll faced with silk. A narrow 
silk braid on the edges would be an addition to the 
effect. The introduction of small ruffles, and of the 
narrow frills at front of the embroidered shirt, would 
assist the appearance. The skirts of the coat might 
be lined with white silk serge or with black satin. 
The sleeve should be cut rather short, and mode- 
rately easy to the arm. A round cuff would be an 
appropriate finish with the ruffle. 

The waistcoat of white quilting, cut very open at 
front, and with two buttons only; or it could be 
made of black cassimere, embroidered, or with small 
eyes in tracing-braid on the edges. 

As for the trousers, there is no necessity why they 
should be black ; a delicate shade of grey or drab in 
dress doeskin would look infinitely better, and much 
more cheerful. 

We leave this subject in the hands of our readers, 
as we feel convinced that, if those among them who, 
by their position in the trade, and the influence which, 
as men of talent, they cannot but exercise over their 
several connexions, were but to set their genius to 
work, with a thorough determination to invent some- 
thing to replace the present style of dress, they have 
it in their power to carry it out effectually, and so 
benefit all parties. 
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We have illustrated on the figure of a lady, on 




another of our plates, a good and tasteful form of 
out-door jacket. It is double-breasted, with a bold 
lapel cut on, and five holes worked in it It is short, 
and moderately full. It is cut without a back-seam, 
and sufficient spring is allowed on at the bottom of 
the side-seams to cause the jacket to sit freely on the 
hips. There is no collar. The sleeve is rather wide 
upwards, but not large at the wrist. There are 
pockets at front of the skirts, with a welt. The 
jacket is made of blue serge or fancy elastic cloth, 
with white or black braid on the edges. The lapels 
are faced to the edge with white cashmere, and the 
small tabs on the sleeves and the welts at the pocket 
openingB also of white. Our artist has omitted the 
tab and welt on one side of the jacket We suppose 
he thought we wished to illustrate two different 
styles of trimming, as we had not marked the details 
on both foreparts. Gilt or ivory ball buttons are 
worn with this jacket. 

On the other figure is represented a handsome 
form of frock-coat. It has a bold rolling-collar, turn- 
ing very low at front, so as only to leave room for 
two holes to be worked in the lapel, which is sewn 
on. The waist is not long, and the hip-buttons not 
distant apart The skirt short and flat The collar 
low in the stand, but deeper in the fall. The edges 
are trimmed with a silk braid sewn on, and the roll 



faced with silk. 



Two smart styles of morning-coat are shown on 
the third plate. The first is cut moderately long in 
the waist, the side-seam curved to the average 
extent, and the hip-buttons about 4 inches apart 
The back-scye rather broad. There are only two 
buttons and holes at front of the forepart, and a bold 
lapel is cut on above, the corner rounded off, to 
correspond with the end of the collar, but with a 
greater round. Low collar, and not very deep in the 
stand. Easy sleeve, with a round cuff formed by 
braid, or a double row of stitching. Skirt short and 
scanty, the corners at front rounded off. 

The other style represented is intended especially 
for a riding-coat It is also single-breasted, with a 
rolling-collar, and to button up rather high on the 
chest There are four holes and buttons, but the 
top one is the only one used, as the forepart is cut 
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away at the waist to show the waistcoat, and give 
the front of the coat a lighter appearance. The skirt 
is short and well cat off at the bottom to run with 
the forepart. Small flaps at the waist-seam, with 
pockets under. Easy sleeve, with a round cuff. 
Edges stitched narrow; collar faced with velvet. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1356 and 1357. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 4, 5, 7, and 9, are the pattern of 
a frock-coat, drafted to the prevailing fashion. It 
serves, also, to illustrate the working of the Gradu- 
ated Measures, in cases of disproportion in height, 
and size of waist, which will be found described in 
the concluding part of our article on " The Graduated 
Scales," which we publish in the present number. 

Diagrams 3, 6, and 8, are the pattern of a dress- 
jacket, as worn by the young gentlemen at Eton, and 
is kindly placed at our disposal by one of the leading 
houses at the West-end. The original pattern, from 
which our diagrams are a reduced copy to scale, was 
produced for a boy measuring 15 breast, and pro- 
portionately made; but, by means of the Graduated 
Measures, and the several quantities affixed to the 
different points, the same style of pattern may be 
drafted for any other size to which the style is suit- 
able, by following the instructions given with respect 
to disproportion in height and size. 
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BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION FOR THE 

RELIEF OF 
AGED AND INFIRM JOURNEYMEN-TAILORS. 




The meeting of the members of the above Institu- 
tion was held at the rooms of the Society, at the end 
of July, unfortunately at too late a period of the 
month for us to notice the proceedings in our last 
number. 

After the report had been read by the Secretary, 
which was, on the whole, satisfactory, taking into 
consideration the prejudicial effect on trade gene- 
rally by the great depression and unsettled state of 
things, the balloting-papers were examined, and the 
.election of the four following candidates declared to 
have taken place; — 



Thomas Carruthers . . . 8452 votes. 

John Burns 2918 „ 

Thomas Green . . 2478 „ 

Charles Bryant .... 2306 „ 
It was originally intended to have elected two 
only, but in consequence of the liberal donations at 
the anniversary dinner, the Committee felt justified 
in increasing that number to four. 

As the votes are cumulative, it will be some 
guide to subscribers, in promising their votes to the 
different candidates who solicit them, to know what 
chance of success certain of them have by the num- 
ber of votes they have registered. It happens some- 
times that a little additional exertion on the part of 
the subscribers may secure the success of a candi- 
date, while for want of it, his chance might be 
deferred until a subsequent election. We publish 
the number of votes entered to the names of the 
following candidates on the list:— 

George M'Lachlan 2227 

Joseph F. Bowers 1976 

Edward Penny 1827 

Edward Cotter 1700 

William Harker 1612 

William Wade 1492 

William Lewis 1471 

Frederick Jones 835 

Daniel Dun 791 

John Freeman 430 

Frederick Ashbury . . . . 399 

Richard Arden 237 

Robert H. Lewis 50 

William George 5 

The committee earnestly solicit the co-operation of 
both masters and journeymen to maintain the posi- 
tion of the Society, and to furnish them with the 
means of extending its utility. 

THE REPORT OF FASHION. 



It would scarcely be necessary to advert to the 
period when the above work is published each 
season, as it always makes its appearance with a 
regularity which has materially contributed to its 
estimation by the trade; but the constant accession 
to our list of subscribers renders it necessary on our 
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part to give some intimation to them of the period 
when the new plate may be expected, to prevent any 
disappointment in receiving copies so soon as pub- 
lished. We may, then, state that the " Report" for 
the forthcoming Autumn and Winter will be ready 
towards the end of the present month. 

In referring to the contents of our work, we need 
only assure our readers generally that, stimulated by 
the very liberal patronage we have enjoyed for more 
than fifty tears from the trade, we have felt it an 
incumbent duty to tax our energies, and the talent 
of our various artists, to endeavour to surpass, if 
possible, any of our former plates. We trust we 
may with confidence flatter ourselves in having suc- 
ceeded in our attempt, and that the forthcoming 
work will be found in every respect deserving of the 
high character it has always been our ambition to 
secure for it 

We take this opportunity of impressing on those 
houses who may not yet have favoured us with their 
support, that the " Report of Fashion " purports to 
illustrate and describe the various styles of garments 
actually made by those houses which are recognized 
as the leading trades in. London; and that we pride 
ourselves more on the correctness of the information 
we are the means of communicating, than on our 
skill in producing an attractive picture to the eye. 

The Twenty-three figures represented on the 
plate, will illustrate the most fashionable styles of 
dress for morning and evening wear, and the most 
prevailing forms of coats for various purposes, in- 
cluding Over-coats, fitting and loose, hunting-coats, 
lounge-jackets, and shooting-jackets. 

The letter-press will contain a comprehensive 
description of the new goods manufactured for the 
seasons, and copious details on the several matters 
connected with fashion and the making-up of gar- 
ments. 

The patterns in full size, and the collection we 
shall publish in diagram — for the convenience of 
being produced, by means of the Graduated Mea- 
sures, to any size required, that the particular style 
may suit — will comprise the principal novelties of 
the season, and form a useful assortment for the 
guidance of any trade. 

Amongst them we may enumerate the patterns of 





the most fashionable form of dress-coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers. The pattern of the newest styles of 
morning -coats, shooting -jackets, and hunt -coats. 
Patterns of the most prevailing shapes of Over-coats 
and frock-coats, shooting-waistcoat, morning-trousers, 
and children's dress. 

The delineation of the various patterns in the new 
goods for waistcoats and trousers will be found care- 
fully and effectively carried out by our artists and 
engravers; and the execution of the plate altogether 
will show that no pains have been spared in the 
general execution. 

The satisfaction which the publication of our work, 
" The Chart of Fashion," 
has universally given, in affording so favourable a 
medium for customers to select any particular style, 
or to point out any alteration they may wish made 
from the forms represented on the figures, has 
established this work as essential to the traveller as 
his pattern-cards. The success of the work has gone 
on increasing with each fresh collection of styles. 

No. 8 of the Chart of Fashion- 
is now in active preparation, and a copy of it will be 
presented to each purchaser of the next " Report." 
Thp execution of this collection will surpass that of 
any previous issues, and the several styles of dress 
illustrated will be those most in wear, and of the 
newest character. 

We should at the same time inform our readers 
that the " Chart of Fashion " is simply intended to 
afford customers the opportunity of seeing repre- 
sentations of different forms of garments, and any 
little alteration in detail which may occur subsequent 
to the publication of the work, may be made by the 
cutter to adapt the style to the period. 

The subscription for the year will be, as usual, 
£1 Is., if paid in advance, or 12s. 6d. for a single 
copy, with the " Chart." The advantage of sub- 
scribing will be palpable, by the saving of 4s. yearly 
on the two " Reports." The copies are sent post- 
free to the United Kingdom and the Channel 
Islands; and at the book-post tariff to all our Colo- 
nies and the principal Foreign Countries. 

Those subscribers who may prefer their copies 
enclosed with goods, will be pleased to give us an 
early intimation. 
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Stir Otltrtit »tpojmorj>. 

"A gathere r mci diipoier of other men's •tuff."— Wetttm. 

Edinburgh, r 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE " GAZETTE OF FASHION." 

Dear Sin, 

As promised, I now send the draft of a pair of 
trousers, constructed upon the basis of my system 
which has already been published in your magazine. 

According to the prevailing fashion of the day, 
trousers are worn rather closer to the limb, and as 
a stripe is very frequently introduced down the side- 
seam, we require to. accommodate ourselves to cir- 
cumstances. The tronser pattern now sent is cut 
accordingly. 

All my lines being drafted out by the graduated 
tapes, no one need be at a loss to understand how to 
construct the pattern. The following are the mea- 
sures I have adopted i — Side-seam, 43 ; leg- seam, 33 ; 
waist, IS); seat, 19; thigh, 12; width at knee, 8J; 
bottom, 8. 



Draw the line 1,0 (diagram 1); mark from 1, at 
the top to 0, 3 J parts, and the same distance at the 
bottom from to 0; a line drawn, from at the 
top of the trousers to at the bottom becomes the 
"centre Une." From to (at the top of the front 
of the 'trousers), mark 4 J parts ; draw a line from 
0, to at the bottom of the line 1, 0, and from 
this the front is constructed. 

From 11 (on the line and 0) to 8, for the top 
of leg-seam, mark 3} parts; a line being drawn from 
8 to 1 (at the top of the line 1 0), and another from 
8 to 6 on the under-side, when the two axe united, it 
will be found to be the complement of waist-measure; 
that is to say, when the waist and hip measures are 
in proportion. 

From 1, (on the line to 0), mark out to 9, 
8 parts. I consider this a very important point in 
trousers. It contains one of the principal angles. 
It will be found connected with 5 on the under- 
side, and with at front of top-side. Whenever 
the size of the waist is larger than the proportion, 
unless an allowance be made in front of the point 
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0, it will affect the length of the trousers and 
destroy the angle. 

The fronts being now constructed as shown on the 
diagram, the under-side will require our attention. 

The three lines drawn square with the centre line 
0, are 4 J parts each apart. From 1 (on the line 
1, 0) to 6 (on the side-seam of the under-side), is 
4£ parts; from 2 to 5, is 4 parts; and from 3 to 4, 
8 parts. We can now complete the trousers by 
drawing a line from U, on the fall line, to W, at the 
top of the centre line. Take a fish out at X (at the 
top of the seat), as much as will make up the waist- 
measure (15£) from 0. At the top of the centre 
line to W, is 4 j parts for height of seat. 

Tou now have the method by which I cut my 
trousers. From my own personal experience, I 
have found it a very successful one, and hope your 
correspondents who have taken an interest in the 
subject will find the above satisfactory. I shall be 
delighted to have their experience thrown into the 
general treasury of ideas, and am convinced that 
once a discussion on this particular garment is fairly 
started, you cannot fail to have the opinions of many 
of *your readers, whose personal experience and tho- 
rough knowledge of their business, must open up an 
immense amount of valuable information. 

Although trouser-cutting does not appear to occupy 
the attention of cutters generally so much as coats, 
there can be no question but they require even more 
skill and practical knowledge of cause and effect than 
the latter garment Some of your readers may, 
perhaps, consider I attach too much importance to 
angles; but I feel convinced, if they give their minds 
to a proper study of their position and of their 
utility in action, they will become converts to my 
opinion as to their value, and of the necessity for 
their existence. 

I do not arrogate to myselt the possession of 
greater ability than many cutters, but having great 
experience in the trade, and having always had a 
great desire to investigate the why and because, I 
may perhaps have gone a little deeper into the theory 
of the trade than some others; and in carrying out 
experiments to ascertain the effect of plans which 
have suggested themselves to me, have acquired a 
great deal of useful information which otherwise 



would not have come under my notice. It is the 
knowledge I have gained by my study, that makes 
me anxious for other cutters to take the same trouble 
for themselves; and reap, as I have done, the benefit 
of their researches. 

You have published at different times some ex- 
cellent articles upon trouser-cutting, which convinces 
me that the talent exists, and only requires a suf- 
ficient inducement to draw it out for the benefit of 
your numerous readers. Cutters should remember 
that, by the dissemination of their ideas, they not 
only benefit the other members of their trade, but 
improve themselves by the study which is required 
when imparting one's views, and subjecting them to 
public criticism. 

In the hope that my remarks may be received 
with a corresponding spirit, and lead to the result I 
so much desire, 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

John Anderson. 




The parts referred to by our correspondent are 
the divisions on die Graduated Measures representing 
inches, but, in fact, representing the proportions to the 
different sizes which an inch does to the 18 inch 
measure, which is taken as the standard in forming 
the proportions. Thus, when he directs a certain 
point to be marked at 4} parts, if producing a pro- 
portionate pair of trousers for 15 waist, the quantity 
so indicated would be 4 J inches. If the waist were 
18 or 20, then the quantity would correspond with 
the fourth and the half of one of the divisions, on 
either of the Graduated Measures which would be 
used in drafting them. — Ed. Gaz. of Fash. 



PEOTBOTION FOR WATCHES AGAINST 

THIEVES. 



In our last number, we published a method for 
checking, at least, the attempts of the light-fingered 
gentry, to extract watches from the waistcoat- 
pocket, and solicited our readers to forward any plan 
which they thought might be effective for the pur- 
pose. We have the pleasure of communicating 
suggestions which we have received from two of our 
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readers, and recommend them to the notice of the 
trade generally, for their practicability: — 

London, 

to the editor of the " gazette of fashion." 
Sib, 

Seeing your article upon " Protection for Watches 
against Thieves," and as you solicit other sugges- 
tions, allow us to offer the following simple plan, 
which we hare used for many years past — viz., a hole 
in the welt-seam, formed by leaving a small portion of 
it fiotsm, through which the swivel of the Albert, 
or any other kind of watch-chain, oan be passed, 
and then attached to the watch. This appears to us 
a more secure mode than relying upon the strength 
-of "a piece of tape;" as (in our plan) the weU would 
have to be torn away before the watch could be got 
at by " snatching the chain." 

Many suggestions hove been made to us, but we 
have not found any more efficacious than the above. 

Yours truly, 

T. M. & Co. 



» 



Halifax, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE <( GAZETTE OF FASHION.' 

Sis, 

A simple method for protecting a watch, is to 
work a small button-hole in the welt, or welt-seam, 
sufficiently large for the Albert chain to pass 
through easily; or the welt might be sewn on to the 
upper part of the pocket (with the hole as before 
mentioned), and it would then be the same as an 
" up and down" ticket-pocket in an Over-coat or a 
morning-coat. 

I am. Sir, yours most respectfully, 

W.H. 



THE GRADUATED SCALES. 
(Continued from page 84.) 



In marking out the forepart, the distances 8 J, 5}, 
6j, and 8}, and opposite to the bottom of the scye, 
which is 1} more, making 10, are marked by the 
21 scale — these points referring to the scye, which is 
governed by the size to which the coat is to be pro- 
portioned. The 18 measure (•". s., the length scale) 
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is then used, placing 6} at the point 6 J (the top of 
the side-seam), and then marking the distances 12, 
19}, 20}, and 21}. The widths must all be marked 
by the 21 scale, excepting those at the front of the 
forepart, 16, 16£, and 15, which points must, of 
course, be obtained by the 22 scale or measure, that 
being the actual size of the figure being cut for. 

If the graduated measure used for obtaining the 
several lengths, be less than the size from which 
the widths are proportioned, it will be necessary to 
observe how much lower the back is in the neck, 
than it would be if produced by the latter scale ; and 
then take off half that quantity from the shoulder- 
point of the forepart, to nothing at the scye-point, 
keeping the shoulder at the same distance from the 
base-line, and reducing the strap at the scye-point 
whatever it may be too wide. The contrary course 
will be pursued, when the graduated measure for 
lengths is greater than that from which the widths 
are being proportioned, so as to accord with the de- 
viations recommended in our article on " Dispropor- 
tion in the Height of Neck or Shoulder." The fore- 
part will then be completed to correspond exactly with 
the measure, with tne exception of the waist, which 
on the diagram is formed for a proportionate figure. 
On referring to the table of proportions, we find that 
the proportionate sized waist for 22 inches breast is 
18f ; it will, therefore, be seen that, in the present 
case, there is a disproportion in the waist of 8 j- inches 
—-say 8}. Some discrimination will now be required 
as to the manner in which this excess in width, 
owing to the peculiar make of the customer, is to be 
provided for. As a general rule, we would recom- 
mend adding one-third on at the bottom of the side- 
seam, and two-thirds at front of the forepart; or, in 
the forepart before us, we must add one inch and a 
fraction at the bottom of the side-seam, which would 
bring the point a Kttle outside the base-line, as the 
proportionate side-seam is marked at half an inch 
from the point 20}, and the remainder at front 
beyond 15. This is an after calculation, made when 
the whole of the points are marked, as if for a pro- 
portionate sized waist. 

In producing the sleeve, the distances 1} and 4 j, 
on diagram 4, must be marked by the 21 graduated 
measure, and the widths across by the same scale; 
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the lengths of the lower part must be regulated by 
the ordinary inch-measure, to accord with the mea- 
sure required. 

The skirt may be marked by the scale of the 
breast-measure (22), the length being regulated as 
required. Whatever may be the size of the waist, 
the distance from the plait to the front of the strap 
will always fall on the top-line from O ; by which 
plan it will be found that the corpulent figure will 
have less spring than produced for a small waist, 
agreeing with the requirements of such figures. Of 
course the position of the figures is presumed to be 
similar. 

From the foregoing description, it might be in- 
ferred that the application of the plan of graduation 
is somewhat complicated ; but, when once the cutter 
becomes acquainted with its working, it will, on the 
contrary, be found extremely simple. Indeed, by far 
more so than most of the scientific systems of cutting, 
with which the trade have from time to time been 
favoured. 

One very great advantage in this plan consists in 
dispensing with the calculations and divisions of the 
particular measure by which the garment is to be 
produced, as the Graduated Measures to be used 
are determined by the measures taken on the cus- 
tomer, on referring to the table of proportions, as is 
likewise the deviation for the size of the waist. For 
instance, suppose we had a measure as follows: — 16, 
18, 37, 21, 32, 7±, 8, 5, 16, 14, and 11J front of 
scye, or 44 shoulder-measure, the scales to be used 
would be the 17 for the lengths, and for proportioning 
the size, as it both corresponds with the length of 
natural waist (16), and is the number in a line with 
the nearest to 11 J in the third column, or to 44 in 
the fourth column; and, lastly, the 16 scale or 
graduated measure, for the widths across to the 
front. The waist will be found within a third of an 
inch of proportion — too trifling a quantity to require 
any deviation from the regular shape. 

We have been thus explicit, not only that our 
readers may be enabled to carry out our diagrams 
for any measure they may desire, but also that they 
may be made acquainted with the plan of reducing 
or enlarging any . good-fitting pattern, by a eelf- 
varying, simple, and in ail cases and for all garments, 



the same system. We recommend those who purpose 
adopting this plan, to copy the table of proportions 
on to a card, so that they may, at all times, have it 
near their cutting-board for immediate reference. 

Each model forms a complete system in itself for 
all sizes, but, of course, for that style only. This 
latter inconvenience is the only objection to its 
introduction for general use, and for that reason, in 
our method of cutting, as published in the " Com- 
plete Guide, &c, &e., M we have no connexion there- 
with; the style of coat, as regards width or shape of 
back, &c, being by our plan entirely optional, and 
creating no difference whatever in the working of 
the system. As the gorge of the forepart in large 
sizes does not require to be increased in length, in 
proportion to the size, it may be marked at less dis- 
tance down than the line 5£, or raised above the 
point 16. This, however, is merely a matter of style, 
and does not, in any way, affect the fit. 




NEW REGULATION DRESS WAIST-BELT 

AND SHOULDER-SASH FOR OFFICERS OF 

THE INFANTRY REGIMENTS. 



The new regulation dress waist-belt and shoulder- 
sash we mentioned in our notice, last month, of the 
alterations in the Infantry tunic, have been sealed, 
and are ordered to be worn upon dress occasions. 

The shoulder-sash is flat, and composed of gold 
lace and crimson silk stripes alternately, half an inch 
in width. There are Ave altogether, making the 
whole width of the sash 2 J inches. A gold lace on 
each edge, with another in the centre, between the 
two widths of crimson silk. The two ends are 
passed through a slide of gold and crimson plaited, 
and on each end is another flat one, of the same 
character, and a rich flat tassel, crimson and gold, 
9 inches long. A small loop is fastened on inside 
the sash at front, to loop it on to the button on the 
forepart. 

The pattern sash is lined with crimson leather, 
but some officers, who wish to have a richer sash, 
have it lined with crimson silk, and the slides are 
wider than the regulation. 

The dress sling waist-belt is composed of two 
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widths of gold, half an inch wide, with a crimson 
light between, an eighth of an inch wide —altogether 
1£ inch — and lined with crimson leather, showing a 
little at top and bottom, beyond the outer edges of 
the laces. It is fastened at front by a gilt circular 
clasp, with a plated lion and crown in the centre, 
and a laurel wreath round the edge. The slings are 
of gold lace, three-quarters of an inch wide, with 
crimson in the centre. Ordinary ends to the slings, 
tab and stud for the sword when hooked up. 

The side-seams of the trousers are trimmed with 
a gold and crimson lace, the same width and pattern 
as for the waist-belt. 



THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
IDENTIFIED WITH OUR TRADE. 




At an interview between the President and some 
fifty delegates from the International Tailors' Union 
Convention, which took place at the White House, 
in August last, we are told by one of the New York 
journals that the President made the following re- 
marks in reference to his former connexion with 
our trade: — 

"We should not be ashamed of our profession, 
whether tailors, shoemakers, or blacksmiths, or of 
any profession in the mechanical line. Labour should 
be elevated into an aristocracy ; and if all mechanics 
and labourers will pursue the right course, the time 
will come when we will create an aristocracy of 
labour. An aristocracy of labour would produce 
merit, morals, virtue, and intelligence. That is the 
kind of aristocracy I am in favour of. It is not the 
profession of a man but his associations that degrade 
him. Let us endeavour to elevate ourselves, and we 
elevate our professions. It is worth that makes the 
man. Let us rely upon our own worth and merit 
for success. The most pleasant hours of my life were 
those I spent in my tailor's shop. I was proud of it. 
I was not only a mechanic, but had the reputation of 
being a good one. I do not wish to be facetious, but 
as there has been a good deal said about the Presi- 
dent being a tailor, I will only go back to the 
Scriptures, which say Adam was a tailor, and was 
the first to take a stitch or make a suit of clothes; 




and surely, if Adam were a tailor, I do not consider 
myself, as President, degraded to have been one. I 
have only spoken in a friendly way, and I thank all 
present for the compliment you have paid me. I 
have the gratification of saying that, notwithstanding 
my early calling, when I, too, worked as a tailor, I 
have not become giddy or proud in the position I 
now hold as President. Once more I thank you, 
gentlemen, for the honour of this visit." 

We have had poets in our trade, and dignitaries 
of the Church descended from members of our 
handicraft; the culminating point of our ambition 
Bhould now be reached, in the fact of a member of 
our trade being elected by the mass of the inhabi- 
tants of the United States to become their President. 
The times are wonderfully changed 6ince the period 
when it was with no very respectful language that 
the members of our branch of trade were wont to be 
spoken of, and their social position not very highly 
estimated. Education and the altered constitution 
of society generally have worked wondrous changes, 
and we, as members of the tailoring trade, have 
participated in the result and gained a new social 
status. 
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PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY OF MASTER- 
TAILORS OF PARIS. 

Prizes fob Good Workmanship. 



The above excellent Society, of whose proceedings 
we have published accounts on one or two occasions, 
has this year taken an important step towards in- 
creasing its influence, and developing the talent of 
the journeymen, by offering prizes for superior work. 

In a circular which was issued at the beginning of 
the year by the Committee, they stated their intention 
—after a due consideration of the question— to offer 
prizes to the journeymen for superior work, with a 
view to afford scope for the exercise of the skill and 
taste of the trade ; also to impart a stimulus for the 
improvement of the social position of the men, and 
for perfecting our branch of industry. At the same 
time they drew up certain rules and regulations for 
carrying out their proposed intentions, and solicited 
the earnest co-operation of the members of the 
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Society, both in Paris and in the provinces, in 
assisting them, by their influence with the men, in 
promoting the scheme they had ventilated. 

The exhibition of the different specimens of work- 
manship was fixed for the 26th of August, and to 
remain open till the 5th of last month; and the 
distribution of prizes to take place on the 29th. 

There were five classifications of garments. 

The first, comprised dress-coats and double- 
breasted frock-coats. 

The second, morning-coats and fitting Over-coats. 

The third, sacs, and all other styles of coats. 

The fourth and fifth, were for waistcoats and 
trousers. 

In each class to be three prizes of honour, accom- 
panied by certain sums of money. 

In the first class, the principal prize to consist of a 
medal in bronze, with the name and birthplace of 
the journeyman who had carried it off engraved 
upon it, and 100 francs, or £4 sterling. 

The second, a similar medal and 75 francs, or £8 
in money. 

The third, a similar medal and 60 francs, or 
about £2 8s. 

In the second class, the first prize to be 80 francs, 
or £8 4s., with a medal. 

The second prize, 60 francs, or £2 4s., and a 
medal. 

The third, 40 francs, or £1 12s., and a medal. 

In the third class, the first prize 70 francs, or 
£2 16s., with a medal. 

The second prize, 50 francs, or £2, with a medal. 

The third prize, 80 francs, or £1 4s., and a medal. 

In the fourth class, the first prize 50 francs, or £2, 
and a medal. 

The second, 80 francs, or £1 4s., and a medal; 
and the third, 20 francs, or 16s., and a medal. 

In the fifth class, the first prize 50 francs, or £2, 
with a medal. 

The second prize, 80 francs, or £1 4s., and a 
medal; and the third, 20 francs and a medal. 

The whole amount to be given in prizes is 765 
francs, or £82 12s. 

Any workman desirous of competing would, to be 
entitled to the privilege, be required to intimate his 
intention to the Committee by the 1st of August, and 




to send in his name and birthplace; to produce a 
certificate of identity, signed by the master for 
whom he worked, who must also be a member of the 
Society. This stipulation was all the more insisted 
upon, in order to assist the election of a jury, which 
was to be composed of five masters who had been 
journeymen themselves, and of five journeymen; the 
President of the Society, being also a member of the 
jury by virtue of his official position. 

All persons competing in the several classes, not to 
be eligible to serve on the jury. The choice of the 
particular garment to be entirely free to the discre- 
tion of the journeyman. 

The jury would meet on the 25th of August, and, 
having made an inspection of the different specimens 
sent in, would determine the awards, and place the 
names in an urn, where they would remain until the 
day of distribution of the prizes. 

Admission to the exhibition by presentation of the 
member's ticket, or by a ticket not transferable, to be 
obtained on the special request of a member of the 
Society. 

No one to have more than one prize of honour, 
but this restriction not to apply to the prejudice of 
receiving honourable mention as well. 

All the medals are alike, and bear the name and 
birthplace of the successful competitor. 

The late period of the month at which the distri- 
bution of the prizes was fixed, necessarily prevented 
our publishing a list of the names of the fortunate 
journeymen, and the particulars of the proceedings 
on this interesting occasion. We shall, however, 
give our readers the details in the November 
number. 

This praiseworthy scheme on the parC of the 
Society entitles the promoters to the consideration 
and respect of the trade at large; as the object 
they had in view, was one which reflected credit 
on their philanthropy, and on their desire to 
ameliorate the condition of the journeymen. The 
time selected— during the slack season — would 
afford the journeyman the necessary convenience 
for the efficient performance of his task, without 
involving a sacrifice of time, which at other periods 
of the year might be more advantageously employed, 
in a pecuniary point of view. 
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Even if there were not any money to be dis- 
tributed to the successful competitors, the honour of 
having won the medal of distinction would be of 
itself a sufficient gratification; and the satisfaction 
which the good fortune affords, would stimulate 
others to try their chance on future occasions, 
should the opportunity be offered them by the 
Society. 

It would be worth the consideration of the heads 
of the principal houses in our trade, whether some 
such effort might not be made by them in this 
direction; the* necessity for improvement in the 
machanical part of our business is admitted by all 
who remember the excellency attained in times 
past Independently of this feature, the good un- 
derstanding which should, as a consequence, be 
created between master and man, would produce 
such good results, as must tend to heal the little 
differences which have recently existed between the 
two sections, and make the possibility of any incon- 
venience from disputes in future less to be appre- 
hended. 

An important point to be considered would be the 
constitution of the jury to determine the awards. 
We consider the Philanthropic Society of Master- 
Tailors of Paris has taken, in its arrangements in 
this respect, the only safe and satisfactory means to 
establish confidence in the competitors, as to the justice 
of the selection of the prize garments on their own 
merits, by men, competent by their personal expe- 
rience, to form a correct opinion, and who are only 
actuated by one feeling — that of rewarding superior 
skill when displayed. 
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EPITOME OF ENGLISH FASHION. 




Agreeably with our usual custom at this period of 
the year, we present our readers with illustrations 
of some of the leading styles of Over-coats for the 
season, as they are naturally looking for the best 
information on this particular department of our 
business. 

The Chesterfield form, shown on the two figures 
on one of our plates, equally with the Frock Great- 
coat represented by the two figures on another plate 




published with the present number, takes a lead in 
the favourite styles for the Anyging winter. They 
are made both single and double-breasted, to suit the 
make of the customer. That shown on the drawing 
and on the pattern in diagram is double-breasted. 
They are short, and out to hang straight to the body, 
or to fit more or less shapely to the figure. The 
back is moderately wide only, and when it is de- 
sired that the coat should hang straight, there is 
but little difference between the width of the top 
and bottom of the back, and the side-seam is but 
little hollowed. An opening is sometimes left at the 
bottom of each, instead of in the back-seam. The 
lapel is not broad, and has four holes worked in it. 
The top is not pointed, and the corners are slightly 
rounded off. The collar is narrow and low. The 
sleeves are worn moderately large, and with a deep 
velvet cuff to correspond with the collar and lapel- 
facings. The edges are either bound with the same, 
or trimmed with a broad silk braid laid on flat. 
There are pockets at front of the skirts, with plain 
openings, and one outside the left breast, either 
straight or aslant. When expense need not be con- 
sidered, and only a superior garment is required to 
be turned out, a width of silk serge, either plain or 
stitched, down the front, gives an elegant appearance 
to the coat. The seams may be sewn plain if velvet 
be used, as we have illustrated, as it forms a suffi- 
cient finish of itself If the edges, according to the 
oharacter of the article employed, would be more in 
keeping if stitched, then the seams should be lapped 
and stitched, or sewn in the usual way, and a row of 
stitching on each side. 

Single-breasted Chesterfields have the buttons 
placed about three inches from the edge, and the 
holes worked in a fly; with the exception of the top 
one, which is sometimes worked through the fore- 
part. The side-seam may be cut with more hollow, 
and the back generally narrower, if the coat be 
required to fit more closely to the figure than de- 
lineated on our drawiag. The width of the coat at 
the waist may also be reduced by taking a fish out 
of the forepart under the scye; and without de- 
creasing the width below, a sufficient spring is 
gained for the hips. 

As noticed by us in our " Review of New Goods," 
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in the printed report accompanying the present copy 
of our work, the " Report of Fashion " for Autumn 
and Winter, we are happy to see several smart 
colours in the new stocks, both in beaver and Melton 
cloth. We particularly remark some beautiful 
shades of olive and brown, as well as some few 
good shades of green. 

The Frock Great-coat illustrated on the two figures 
on one of the other plates, and by the pattern which 
we publish in diagram, is a gentlemanly coat. The 
waist is longer than was fashionable last winter, the 
skirt short, and with a little more compass, as the 
coat is made to fit closer at the waist The lapel is 
broad and square, and has five holes worked in it. 
Full sleeve, with a deep round cuff. Collar low iu 
the stand, but deeper in the fall . in proportion, and 
moderately broad at the end. Braid will be much 
worn this winter, and rather broader than lately 
fashionable. The substance and character of the 
different makes of goods used for great-coats, admits 
of an additional width, without damaging the 
appearance of the garment when made up. Velvet 
will be much in favour also; and we welcome it with 
pleasure, as it gives such an elegant finish to a well- 
made coat, especially when stylish colours are worn, 
and the velvet matches well. In some materials double- 
stitched edges, and the seams stitched on each side, 
are more in character. Velvet, however, may even 
then be advantageously used for the collar. A 
quilted silk feeing to the lapels and fronts has a 
stylish effect, especially with blue napped or fur 
beavers. 

The short double-breasted lounge-jacket, or pea- 
jacket, is, of course, patronized to a limited extent. 
Being frequently worn as a substitute for an Over- 
coat, it is usually made up in articles of a moderate 
substance, and warm. There is no novelty in the 
shape. Our illustration presents an excellent repre- 
sentation of this form of jacket. Wood buttons are 
much worn in various shapes and patterns. The 
edges are bound, or trimmed with a broad braid, and 
the collar faced with velvet. A narrow feeing of 
cloth is sewn to the front of the lapel, and the re- 
mainder of the jacket lined with a striped or mixture 
angola in a light colour. 

On the other figure on this plate, we have repre- 




sented one of the leading styles of hunt-coats. We 
copy from our work, the " Report of Fashion," the 
following particulars of make and style: — It is 
single-breasted, rather long in the waist, and the 
hip-buttons rather wider apart than on other 
coats. There are four buttons and holes at front, 
a bold but short lapel, and a low and narrow 
collar. The skirt short, to come well forward on the 
thigh, and not rounded off at bottom. Deep flaps, 
with pockets under, in the waist-seam; one outside 
the left breast, with a narrow welt; and one either 
in the right waist-seam or a little above, with a 
small flap. The sleeve is not large, and plain at the 
hand, a narrow round cuff being simulated by a 
double row of stitching as on the edges* This coat 
should be proportioned to a larger size than the 
actual measure, to allow for the substance of the 
article of which it is made, and the additional lining 
used. Scarlet milled beavers and cloths, green of a 
full shade, steel and Cambridge mixtures, are 
adopted. Fox-muzzard gilt buttons, hunt-club but- 
tons, or a bold basket pattern are all worn. The 
body, back, and sleeves are lined with fancy 
flannel, either checked or striped, in light blue 
or scarlet. In the skirt-facing, towards the bottom, 
a pocket is inserted with the opening aslant for a 
sandwich-box. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1361 and 1362. 



Diagram 1, illustrates Mr. John Anderson's plan 
of cutting trousers, and will be found fully described 
in his communication, which we publish in the 
present number. 

Diagrams 2, 4, 5, and 10, are the pattern of an 
Over-coat, iu the Chesterfield form, and one of the 
leading styles for the ensuing season. It is cut 
rather shapely to the figure, and may be made to sit 
even more closely in to the waist, by taking a fish 
out of the forepart under the scye, and extending 
through the opening of the pocket. 

Diagrams 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 11, are the pattern of 
a Frock Great-coat, to the prevailing fashion. 
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PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY OF MASTER- 

TAILOK9 OF PARIS. 

Phizes foe Good "Workmanship. 

{Continued from page 45.) 

We noticed in oar last number the appointment 
of a committee of the members of the above Society, 
to examine different specimens of workmanship 
sent in for competition for the several prizes to be 
awarded by the Society, and described the various 
arrangements, and the classification of work. We 
have now the pleasure of laying before our readers 
the particulars of the meeting of the members of the 
Society on the occasion of the distribution of prizes, 
which took place at the end of September, but too 
late for publication in our October number. 

The President of the Society, M. Lafitte, jun., 
took the chair on the occasion, supported by the two 
Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Jansens, sen., and Schrader, 
and the other officers of the Society. In opening the 
business of the evening, he referred to the proposi- 
tion which was made at an extraordinary meeting of 



the members some few months before, to revive the 
competition for excellence in workmanship which 
had been fostered by the Society, but, for want of 
sufficient energy on the part of the members, had 
been allowed to remain a dead letter. 

The revival of this praiseworthy scheme was due 
to their honourable and zealous friend, M. Jansens, 
sen., who, on making known his idea, promptly met 
with offers of assistance from a large number of his 
fellow-members in the trade. Several members, 
although warmly approving of the proposition, were 
sceptical of the result, and hesitated to take any 
active part in the project until they saw the effect of 
the first competition. Others, although present at 
the meeting in question, had, much to their regret, 
overlooked the period fixed upon, until too late to 
allow of their making the necessary arrangements to 
entitle them to compete. 

Owing to these circumstances, the President ad- 
mitted that he feared the number of exhibitors 
would be mote circumscribed than he could have 
desired, but his anxiety was fortunately unnecessary ; 
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and he stated that he was exceedingly gratified with 
the result of this, in a measure, improvised under- 
taking. Now that the idea was thoroughly under- 
stood by ail, and, as a natural consequence, fully 
appreciated by them, as it so well deserved, " I feel 
a conviction that many of our friends will come 
forward and lend us their aid in carrying out plans 
for the future." 

" Every one is well aware that the commencement 
of any undertaking is the most difficult part; and 
those of our friends who, sanguine of ultimate success, 
gave us the benefit of their co-operation, are entitled 
to our best thanks. 91 

" It will not be necessary for me to remind you of 
the different objects we had in view, in reviving this 
honourable competition in workmanship. I will 
merely notice the principal motive which actuated 
us — viz., that of engendering in the minds of the 
younger portion of the workmen a stimulus for 
exertion in perfecting themselves in their particular 
branch of industry, and to arrive at that superiority 
of workmanship which, from some cause or other, 
latterly, much to our regret, has not been sufficiently 
the aim of the mass. 

" An inspection, however, of the different speci- 
mens of workmanship sent in competition by the 
several persons who have been stimulated by our 
proposal, has satisfactorily proved to us that the race 
of skilful workmen is not yet extinct, and that we 
have still among us some really good and skilful 
artistes. With the knowledge of this fact, it is our 
duty, by every possible exertion, to add to their 
numbers, by offering them every inducement to 
improve themselves. As a means, what can be more 
efficacious than for the masters to offer rewards for 
excellence of workmanship? Impressed with this 
idea, I would urge on both masters and journeymen 
to walk hand in hand in this march of progress, and 
I will go so far as to say that it is the bounden duty 
of both to keep on this track." 

The Chairman, referring to the important part of 
the business of the meeting, which would naturally 
most interest all present — viz., the award of the 
prizes — remarked: " Those the excellence of whose 
workmanship had entitled them to the prizes, would 
now receive the reward of their skill, but all who had 




competed would not be so fortunate; if they felt any 
disappointment, they would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that, although not successful on this occa- 
sion, it was still an honour to have been allowed to 
enter in competition, and their want of success 
might stimulate them to increased exertions on future 
occasions, when they might hope to carry off prizes." 
He concluded by thanking all who had taken part in 
the undertaking for their kind co-operation, and 
repeated the objects the Society had in view, in pro- 
moting the scheme — the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the journeymen ; the perfection of their branch 
of industry; and, at the same time, to lessen the 
evils arising from the want of work at certain periods 
of the year. 

The Secretary of the Society, M. C. Noel, then 
read the report of M. Doton, the chairman of the 
jury selected to examine the specimens of workman- 
ship. He, in the name of his fellow-members of the 
jury, thanked the Society for the confidence they 
placed in their judgment, by nominating them to the 
honourable post they occupied; and stated that, after 
a mature deliberation, and careful examination of the 
various specimens, they had, they considered, made 
a just decision as to their respective merits. 

In the first class-— which, our readers will re- 
member, was confined to specimens of workmanship 
in dress-coats and double-breasted frock-coats, and 
consequently comprised the most important articles 
of dress— the highest prizes were to be given; and 
the jury regretted that their limited resources on this 
occasion did not allow them to be so generous in the 
distribution of prizes as the general excellence of the 
workmanship so well deserved. 

The second class — which included morning-coats 
and fitting Over-coats— while the specimens were less 
important in character, they were also inferior in 
execution. The jury had, nevertheless, awarded all 
the prizes allotted to this particular class. 

The specimens in the third class— which consisted 
of " sac " Over-coats and all other styles of coats, 
were extremely limited in number; and the jury 
regretted to add that they possessed no special merit 
to distinguish them from the ordinary work to be 
seen daily in the shops. Under these circumstances, 
the jury felt, much against their inclination, under 
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the necessity of limiting the number of prizes in this 
particular class; but, at the same time, considered 
themselves bound to award the remainder of the 
amount — which had been allotted to this class — 
among the competitors in the first class. 

In the fourth class, which was for trousers, 
there were not so many specimens as the jury could 
have desired; but the workmanship, without reach- 
ing perfection, showed the evident pains which had 
been taken with them, and accordingly were entitled 
to the rewards apportioned them, and the whole of the 
sum which was set apart for this class was awarded. 

The fifth class, comprising specimens of waistcoat- 
making, drew the especial attention of the jury, by 
the marked excellence of the general workmanship, 
and it was a work of some considerable difficulty for 
them to decide, among so many specimens of excel- 
lent workmanship, which particular one possessed 
the greatest merit. They felt bound to mark their 
sense of the superiority of the specimens in this 
particular class, to convey their estimation of the 
general excellence of the workmanship, by stating 
that " All webe good; in fact, veby good.'' 

The jury begged to draw the especial attention of 
the members of the Society to a military tunic that 
had been submitted to them, the workmanship of 
which was so excellent as to excite the admiration of 
all who saw it. Although without any competition, 
as this garment was quite an exception to the con- 
tents of the several classes, the jury unanimously 
came to the determination of awarding a prize of 
fifty francs (£2) and a bronze medal to the journey- 
man who made it, placing him next to the successful 
winner of the third prize of sixty francs (£2 8s.) in 
the first class. 

At the conclusion oi the report from the jury, M. 
Lafitte, the President of the Society, addressed the 
meeting to the following effect: — 

" I may now be allowed, gentlemen, to state that 
it was not without experiencing a feeling of deep 
regret that we were obliged to admit to ourselves 
the want of sympathy shown by certain members of 
the trade to support an undertaking which, in our 
opinion, is of the highest importance for the honour 
and the prosperity of our corporation ; for, on con- 
sidering the matter, it must be admitted that the 




honourable competition of professional skill is calcu- 
lated to produce a beneficial result in the condition 
of the members of our branch of industry. This, then, 
is palpable progress. Whence, then, arises this pain- 
ful disinclination by so many in the trade to impose 
upon themselves some trifling personal sacrifice? We 
have sought in vain for a solution of this question. 
We would not believe that' it proceeded from an 
indifference as to the result, nor from any hostile 
feeling against the movement, and we equally repu- 
diated the idea of its being due to the unworthy 
feeling of ' every one for himself 9 — the mainspring 
of egotism. 

"We were inclined to think that it was rather 
due to the fact that the principle of emulation' had 
not been clearly defined up to the present time, and 
that consequently it had not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated; for we are convinced that when every one of 
us is brought to believe the great truth, that it is 
possible to work for the public good, without sacri- 
ficing our individual interest, we may then be cer- 
tain of the earnest co-operation of the whole of the 
members, who will be but too anxious to assist in an 
undertaking which will redound so much to the 
honour of the Philanthropic Society of the Master- 
Tailors of Paris. In this respect we shall then, 
gentlemen, follow the plan of the shrewd cultivators 
of the land, who knew when to sow their seed to 
ensure a good harvest at the proper time. 

" If I did not fear trespassing upon your time and 
forbearance, I could mention several facts to bear 
out the statement I have made, but I prefer to leave 
to the distinguished originator of this scheme the 
task of expatiating more largely upon the subject. 

" I may, however, just observe that it is high time 
we should leave the beaten track ; and, for that pur- 
pose, it is incumbent on every one to put his shoulder 
to the wheel. We cannot lay too great a stress on 
the absolute necessity for our fellow-members, and 
others of the trade, to use their utmost exertions to 
secure the re-establishment of workshops, and to 
enter with all their energy on the task of reviving 
our trade by every possible and honourable means oi 
emulation, so as to regain and maintain the reputa- 
tion for good taste and excellence of workmanship, 
which were formerly admitted throughout all Europe 
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to be the characteristic features of the work of the 
tailors of Paris." 

M. Jansens, one of the Vice-Presidents, and one of 
the most influential members of this Society, and 
with whom the idea of this undertaking originated, 
then addressed the meeting on the principles and ad- 
vantages of this competition. Before proceeding to 
the distribution of the prizes, he begged the atten- 
tion of the company to a few remarks which he had 
to make, and stated that, if he had simply consulted 
his personal convenience and strength at his time of 
life, he should have hesitated before undertaking the 
task he had imposed upon himself. But the strong 
feelings for the interest of the trade which actuated 
him, would, he hoped, with the assistance of his 
fellow-members, enable him to seek for the solution 
of the problem which was to ameliorate their pro- 
fessional condition. He observed: "The principle 
of the honourable competition, the application of 
which we have just revived among ourselves, is 
an ancient and noble institution, whose powerful 
influence has contributed towards producing a con- 
siderable number of illustrious savants and great 
artists. Well, gentlemen, I am convinced that the 
same principle will exercise an equally beneficial 
influence over the members of our branch of in- 
dustry, for I may — without fear of being accused of 
exaggerating— safely assert that, in a professional 
point of view, a good tailor is unquestionably an 
artist; and, if there were any doubt of the fact, the 
exhibition which we have just witnessed would com- 
completely establish it. 

" It would be folly to suppose that the jury had 
so conducted their deliberations as to place them 
beyond the attack of criticism; but still, in spite of 
certain imperfections in their arrangements, he felt 
that the members would willingly award them every 
praise for their exertions, and the decisions they had 
arrived at with respect to the prizes. We may also 
buoy ourselves up with the pleasing conviction that 
the journeymen themselves have not only compre- 
hended the advantages of the influence of a good 
principle, but that they are also anxious to participate 
in devising an honourable means for elevating and 
improving our professional, physical, and moral 
condition. 



"In order properly to estimate the influence 
which a noble spirit of competition is capable of 
exercising on the future of our branch of trade, it 
will be necessary, in the first place, to examine the 
actual condition of a certain portion of our journey- 
men. During the busy season they are generally 
well and regularly employed; but at two periods of 
the year there are, unfortunately, a large number 
without work, owing to the slackness of trade. 
Those who have been able to make a little hoard 
when trade was brisk, can manage to pass the dull 
time without much inconvenience, although at the 
sacrifice of their savings; but others, on the contrary, 
who, from some cause or other, have not been able 
to put by any surplus, how different is their position 
during those periods? Want creeps into their homes, 
and as, we are told, * necessity has no law,' they fly 
to the ready-made shops for the means of existence. 

" The work they execute is badly paid, and humi- 
liating to those journeymen who possess the talent, 
and have a proper feeling with respect to their trade. 
The inevitable consequence is, the demoralizing of 
the workman and the decline of his professional 
abilities. 

" Such, then, being the actual condition of a large 
portion of the journeymen, I am fully convinced that 
every one present, both master and man, must con- 
sider it his duty and in his interest to exert his 
utmost efforts to discover some remedy for this de- 
plorable state of things, which is of great advantage 
to the ready-made trade, but at the same time pre- 
judicial to the other branch. It then becomes our 
duty to devise some plan for remedying these evils." 

Tho worthy Vice-President went on to observe 
that he was not surprised that their project had met 
with a certain amount of opposition, as he was fully 
aware that the difficulties which appeared to sur- 
round it, would naturally have the effect of deterring 
some of the less sanguine from espousing their views; 
but he was, nevertheless, thoroughly convinced that, 
on carefully examining into the case, it would be ad- 
mitted that, with a little energy and a thorough good 
will, it would be found possible to overcome all the 
obstacles which presented themselves before them. 

He then begged to be allowed to lay before the 
meeting, for their approval, a plan which had been 
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in operation several years, and which, so far as pos- 
sible, had realized the object which they were all 
anxious to carry out. 

" The first difficulty to overcome was that of pro- 
curing orders in anticipation ot the season; the 
second was to find workmen, competent and willing 
to execute them in a superior manner; and, lastly, 
to convince the masters that it was to their own 
interest to make certain sacrifices in complying with 
the requirements of the competition. 

"It is to this, gentlemen, that I would beg to 
invite your attention. You will observe that in the 
plan we propose, each one, while contributing to its 
formation, derives a benefit from it according to his 
requirements, and accordingly as he is interested in 
its success. The customer is tempted by the superior 
manner in which his articles of dress will be exe- 
cuted, the workman by the hope of a special dis- 
tinction awarded to his handiwork, and the master 
by the feeling of the necessity to uphold the credit 
and the prosperity of his profession, and also to 
secure the special advantage of keeping and im- 
proving his journeymen during the slack season. 
There is one other point, gentlemen, to which I 
would beg to call your attention, and which is of the 
highest importance, whether considered with respect 
to the interest oi the masters or the future of the 
journeymen. 

" When, by means of this honourable emulation, 
we shall have succeeded in giving a stimulus to pro- 
fessional pride, and, as a natural consequence, have 
drawn out a large number of talented artists, the 
principals of the different houses, in retiring from 
business, will have no difficulty in meeting with 
competent persons to succeed them, fully impressed 
with the necessity to maintain the reputation of the 
house, and who will take pride in doing so effectually/ 

" In order, gentlemen, to bring about this happy 
state of things, it must be thoroughly understood by 
each of us, that we cannot remain passive when the 
welfare of a community is concerned, even if we 
individually have nothing to gain by the result. 
Each one according to his ability should assist in 
raising the edifice, and contribute, by his example 
and his influence, to give a solidity to the under- 
taking. By these means we may hope to overcome 




the principal obstacles, and revive one day that — if I 
may be allowed the expression — glorious period when 
our predecessors had established throughout the 
world — the superiority of the Parisian tailors. 

" Then the Philanthropic Society, which has been 
so often unjustly charged with doing nothing, will 
have given a further proof that its anxiety for the 
interests of the corporation has not been without 
results. 

" I will not, gentlemen, trespass longer on your 
patience, but merely remark that one of the most 
important features in the scheme we have inaugu- 
rated, is to lessen as much as possible the misery 
resulting from the slack season; and he who will 
have had the greatest amount of work executed 
during the dull time, will have best contributed 
towards promoting the object of the society. I leave 
the question safely in your hands, feeling assured 
that we may depend upon your kind and generous 
co-operation in carrying out our proposition, and 
that no failure of mine in advocating its merits and 
advantages, will be allowed to prejudice its interests 
with you." 

The President stated that, although the members 
were aware that it was not proposed to accompany 
the " honourable mentions" with any pecuniary re- 
ward, he had great pleasure in informing them that 
the committee had been able, by subsequent arrange- 
ments, to give a gratuity of twenty francs (16s.) to 
the fortunate competitors in the first class who had 
gained this distinction; fifteen francs (12s. Gd.) to 
those in the second class; ten francs (8s.) to those 
in the third class ; and five francs (4s.) to the " honour- 
able mentions " in the fourth and fifth classes. 

The Secretary then read the list of the different 
journeymen and workwomen who had gained prizes 
or were honourably mentioned. It will not be neces- 
sary for us to recapitulate them, but we may state 
that there were 27 garments sent in for competition 
in the first class. The highest prize in this class was 
awarded to a Frenchman, the second to a Belgian, 
and the third to a German. The " honourable men- 
tions" were divided among Frenchmen, Germans, 
Belgians, and Hungarians. The special prize for 
the regimental tunic was accorded to a Frenchman. 
In the second class there were nine specimens ; six of 
which received prizes and " honourable mentions." 
In the third, there were only four, and but one prize 
awarded. In the fourth, there were ten, six of which 
gained prizes or were mentioned ; and in the fifth, 
thirteen, with also six rewarded. The sum given 
away amounted in the aggregate to 910 francs, or a 
little over £36. 

We must refer our readers to the commencement 
of this article, published last month, for the parti- 
culars of the competition, the classification of gar- 
ments, and the list of prizes in each class. 

The President closed the proceedings of the even- 
ing by thanking all present — masters, workmen, and 
workwomen — for the assiitancd they had rendered 
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are worn. A small tab is sewn on at front of collar, 
to fasten it over when worn turned up. Drab Devon, 
plain beaver of a stout substance in brown and 
olives, and the treble Melton cloths, are the makes 
and colours usually worn. The seams are all lapped 
and stitched, or have a narrow strapping over them. 

One of the figures on our plates represents the pre- 
vailing style of frock-coat. The waist is cut about 
three-quarters of an inch longer than for a dress- 
coat. The back is rather broader at the bottom, 
but in other respects it is cut like that of the dress- 
coat, and the side-seam with the same degree of curve. 
The lapel is only moderate in width, and not very 
pointed at top. There are five holes worked in it. 
The skirt is short, but cut with a little more fulness 
than lately worn. The coat is cut easy to the mea- 
sure at the waist, but still sufficiently close to define 
the figure. The collar is rather deeper in the stand 
than on some coats, and the full corresponds instead 
of being deep in proportion. The end is square, and 
nearly as wide as the top of the lapel. The sleeve 
is easy to the arm and plain at the hand. The edges 
are turned in and stitched, or trimmed with a silk 
braid laid on fiat. Silk breast-facings are very general, 
and velvet collars are much in request on beaver 
frock-coats. Napped beaver in black and colours, 
diagonal ribbed coatings, and some of the other pat- 
terns in this article, are mostly made up in this form 
of garment. It is thought probable that velvet lapel - 
facings may be reintroduced this winter. Any tailor 
who remembers the effect, will be pleased with the 
prospect 

Melton cloths in dark blue and the medley colours 
are also in demand for this garment. 

One of the most approved forms of hunting-coats 
will be found illustrated in the present number of our 
work. It is single-breasted, rather long in the waist, 
and the hip-buttons rather wider apart than on other 
coats. There are four buttons and holes at front, a 
bold but short lapel, and a low and narrow collar. 
The skirt short, to come well forward on the thigh, 
and not rounded off at bottom. Deep flaps, with 
pockets under, in the waist-seam; one outside the 
left breast, with a narrow welt; and one either in the 
right waist-seam or a little above, with a small flap. 
The sleeve is not large, plain at the hand, with a 
narrow round cuff simulated by a double row 
of stitching, as on the edges. This coat should be 
proportioned to a larger size than the actual measure, 
to allow for the substance of the article of which it is 
made, and the additional lining used. Scarlet milled 
beavers and cloths, green of a full shade, steel and 
Cambridge mixtures, are adopted. Fox-muzzard 
gilt buttons, hunt-club buttons, or a bold basket pat- 
tern are all worn. The body, back, and sleeves are 
lined with fancy flannel, either checked or striped, in 
light blue or scarlet. In the skirt-facing, towards 
the bottom, a pocket is inserted with the opening 
aslant for a sandwich-box. 

The waistcoat may be either single or double 




breasted, entirely to fancy. The articles usually 
worn, are plush in rich colours, or a particular article 
made for this express purpose. 

Breeches are preferred for hunting, but some gen- 
tlemen ride in fitting pantaloons with buttons at the 
knees to represent breeches. The former are now 
cut loose to the body and leg above the knee, but to 
fit close to it as well as below. They reach to the 
rise of the calf. They have fly-fronts and frog- 
pockets, or a cash-pocket at top of each waistband. 
They have four holes at the knee, with gilt shank or 
pearl buttons. The garter is cut on, and has a 
small hole and button in it, and leather strings 
behind. The seams are drawn or lapped, but not 
broad. The top-side is not cut very narrow at the 
bottom of the side-seam, as gentlemen do not have 
the buttons so forward on the leg as usual for livery 
servants. When leather is not worn, elastic doeskin 
in white or cream, ribbed, diagonal, and plain, and 
cords, are the makes and articles substituted. By 
many sportsmen they are preferred for the facility 
offered in cleaning them. The short legging of 
stocking is still a favourite way of finishing the 
bottoms of the breeches. It is about 6 inches long, 
and is fastened at the side of the leg by flat linen 
buttons. It is sewn on to the bottom of the breeches, 
and fastened down to the edge by the garter-lining. 
With cord or cassimere breeches the legging is some- 
times made of a thin chamois leather. 

With riding-boots some sportsmen prefer panta- 
loons. They are cut to fit easy to the thigh, and to 
reach to the ankle. They fit to the leg from the knee 
downwards, and have two or three small flat buttons 
at the bottom of the side-seam, and a narrow strap 
of some thin material, but strong, sewn on to the 
leg-seam ; which after passing under the foot is but- 
toned on to a button near the side-seam, so as to 
keep the pantaloon well down in its place. Some- 
times there are buttons at the knee — but no holes — 
to represent breeches. They have fly-fronts and 
frog-pockets, and are made of grey doeskin, or of 
drab cord in various widths. 

The double-breasted morning-coat, illustrated and 
also shown by the pattern we publish in diagram, 
is, perhaps, the most stylish coat for the season. The 
waist is now lengthened, and the back generally 
broader and heavier in character. The skirt is de- 
cidedly long for a morning-coat. The forepart is 
cut quite easy to the measure, but well cut off at 
the waist. The lapel is rather broad, and the corner 
is rounded off. Sleeve moderately full, and plain at 
the hand. Sometimes a short opening is made at the 
bottom of the under-side, with a hole and button in 
it. It is not seen. There are four holes only in 
the lapel, and the front is made to turn low down. 
The collar is low in the stand, but much deeper in 
the fall. The neck is short. With this style of 
coat it is not usual to have flaps in the skirts. The 
edges are turned in, and stitched once 
according to the article made up. 
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SYSTEM FOB PRODUCING 

A "KNICKERBOCKER- JACKET FOR 

A LITTLE BOY. 

Bl THE IhVEHTOB OP THE " VOWEL " SrSTEM OF CUTTING. 

Some time since we published in the pages of our 
wort: a series of articles on cutting by the " Vowel " 
system, that being the title by which the inventor 
introduced it to the trade; and, in the directions laid 
down by him for working it, he substituted the Towels 
of the alphabet for the distances to be marked down 
the perpendicular lines. The pressure of other 
matter at the time prevented us continuing the 
series; we now resume it by giving the author's plan 
for producing a boy's jacket in the style known as 
the "Knickerbocker" jacket, from being commonly 
worn with the particular form of garment to which 
that peculiar title has been given. 

Draw the " base "-line A V, diagram 12, and mark 
on it half an inch below A, for the top of the back, 
to U, 15 inches, the distance opposite to the hips, 
and continue to the full length of the jacket (17j). 




Square with the line A U, draw the line A A; mark 
on it at A 1 (from the back-seam), one eighth of the 
breast and half an inch. From A to A 2, mark one- 
third of the breast and one inch, and square with 
this point, mark down to E I, in a line with E, the 
same quantity as directed for the width of the top of 
the back. Form the shoulder-seam from A 1, 
through E I, and make the width across to the top 
of the back-scyc 1) inch more than a third of the 
breast. 

Mark out from I, square with A I, to 1, half the 
breast, allowing for one scam; and from U, at the 
hip, spring out to 2, three-quarters of an inch beyond 
a line drawn parallel with A U, from E I. Form 
the back as shown on the diagram. 

Mark the second A on the line A A — drawn 
square with the hack'Seam — at a distance of the 
breast- measure and an inch and a half. Mark from 
this point back on the line to 4, one-fourth of the 
breast-measure and half an inch. From A 4 t 
A 3, mark one-fourth of the breast, and square down 
to E 2, half an inch lot than one-eighth of the 
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breast-measure, as a point to form the shoulder-seam 
through from A 4. 

Mark from A 4 to E 8 one-eighth, and draw a 
pne from this point, and intersect the perpendicular 
line at front drawn from A. Find the depth of scye, 
at half the breast and half an inch from a point 
between A 2 and A 3 on the line A A; and the front, 
at half an inch more than two-thirds of the breast 
from I, on the line A U. 

Form the neck from A 4, as shown on the diagram, 
lowering it at front half an inch from the line drawn 
from E to E 3, and mark from E to E 4 one inch, to 
determine the length of real neck, or the point where 
the collar would terminate at front. 

Form the shoulder-seam, scye, and the front-edge, 
carrying the width of the forepart out 1 inch beyond 
the line drawn from A, and rounding it off at the 
bottom. Spring out the side-seam of the forepart 
three-quarters of an inch opposite to U, for the rise 
of the hip. 

The author has not considered it necessary to 
accompany his directions by any rules for producing 
the sleeve, supposing, we presume, that every cutter 
will be able to adapt one he knows. As, how- 
ever, a certain quantity beyond a proportion of the 
breast-measure is laid down to determine the width 
of back across to the top of the back-scye, it will be 
necessary to make whatever allowance may be 
requisite, if the cutter, by his particular plan, pro- 
duce the length of the fore-arm of the sleeve 
by a fixed quantity or proportion of the breast- 
measure from the top of the hind-arm-seam. In 
In systems where this point is fixed at a given dis- 
tance according to the breast-measure from the 
back-seam, the width across will not signify, or 
interfere with the rule. 



MR. J. ANDERSON'S SYSTEM FOR 
TROUSERS. 



Some of our readers, we know, have, in their criti- 
cisms on this gentleman's plan of cutting, pointed 
out a difficulty they foresaw in making up the dif- 
ferent garments treated on by him, on account of 
the hummmng which appears necessary at certain 
points, to carry out the author's intentions, and in 





order to secure a perfect harmony in the various 
parts, which is indispensable to produce a good fit 
and impart a graceful appearance. They have — and 
in many cases the remark would seem to hold good 
— referred to the uncertainty the cutter must always 
feel as to the result he wished to be produced by the 
journeyman, being actually effected. This objection 
would, of course, more justly apply to those localities 
where skilled labour was not so readily obtained; in 
the metropolis, and in the larger provincial towns — 
thanks to the spread of artistic knowledge — we have 
no lack of journeymen who are fully competent to 
do their part, with the cutter, in turning out a gar- 
ment as it should be, and with whom he may safely 
leave their task. As an instance of the importance 
of a thorough appreciation by the journeyman of 
what is expected of him by the cutter, we may refer 
to the journeymen-tailors on the Continent, and 
especially in the best trades in Paris, where they, 
perhaps, play a more prominent part in turning out 
a garment properly than the mere cutter out. 

We have been led to these observations by the 
receipt of a letter from a subscriber in the for East, 
where, considering the difficulties with which he 
would have to contend in getting his trade made up 
by natives, we might reasonably have expected that, 
if any real obstacle presented itself in working Mr. 
Anderson's system, it would have told there with 
some force. Our correspondent's testimony to the 
facility of putting this particular plan into practice, 
even with all the disadvantages under which he must 
necessarily labour, is consequently the more satis- 
factory, and fully corroborates the author's own 
statement 



to the editor op the " oazette of fashion*" 

Drab Sib, 

I wish to return thanks, through the medium of 
your columns, to your correspondent, Mr. John 
Anderson, for the great benefit I have received from 
the publication of his trousers system in the April 
number of the Gazette of Fashion. I have cut by it, 
and find it to be the best I have ever tried. The trousers 
are less difficult to make up, and not so likely to 
twist as they hang, as when cut by many of the 
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systems which have been issued at different fames; 
more especially when they are put into the hands of 
j o ur ney m en who do not properly understand the 
making up. 

I would recommend every one of your readers to 
give the system a trial, if they hare not already 
done so; especially your foreign subscribers, who 
employ native workmen, not accustomed to the exer- 
cise of their judgment— even if they have any, which 
I very much question, particularly Chinamen. 

I feel quite confident that a more simple or a more 
practical system cannot be found. 

If not considered an intrusion, I should consider it 
a great favour if Mr. Anderson would put me in 
possession of his method of applying his system to 
the production of " peg-top " trousers, to sit well on 
the hips, and to be worn without braces; for two- 
thirds of the gentlemen in the East wear loose 
trousers without braces. If he will oomply with my 
request, he will greatly benefit and oblige, 

Tours truly, 
"A Young ahd Anxious Cutter." 



CHAMBERS'S PATENT CLOTH EXHIBITOR. 



The inventor and patentee of the above useful, and, 
at the aame time, ornamental apparatus for display- 
ing stock in trouserings to the best advantage, has 
introduced to the trade a medium which must 
frequently hare been longed for, either for placing 
the different patterns in stock in the most favourable 
petition to attract the notice of the customer, or to 
pass off an odd length or a remnant without exciting 
suspicion as to its real character. Mr. Chambers, a 
tailor himself; like many others of the craft labour- 
ing under the disadvantages which the accumulation 
of stock must necessarily produce, was induced to 
set hia ingenuity to work to devise some means of 
counteracting this evil by preventing in a great mea- 
sure ita arising. In the Cloth Exhibitor, we have 
the result of his repeated experiments, and great 
credit is due to him for the perseverance and ability 
lie has displayed in the apparatus which he now 
submits to the trade. 

Lin those establishments where there is not a special 
room for trying on, and for showing goods to the 




customers, with the suitable staff of employee for the 
purpose, it is no uncommon occurrence, when a 
gentleman enters the shop to give an order, for the 
foreman or the principal to take down a quantity of 
pieces, which are laid out on the counter, frequently 
over a piece of cloth from which a coat is in the pro- 
oes8 of being out out; and after the selection has 
been made the whole have to be rolled up and re* 
placed in their places, and when this operation is 
performed, to the loss of time occasioned by the task, 
it is by no means unusual to find that the chalk 
marks are obliterated, and the various parts of the 
coat have to be marked over again. Of course, 
where the space is limited, there is no remedy to 
rectify this inconvenience, if we exoept the plan which 
the trade has now placed within its reach. 

On reference to the illustration which is at the 
head of the circular we published with our last* 
and also appears with the present number of our 
work, our readers may form some idea of the appa- 
ratus, but still a very imperfect one as to its several 
merits, which cannot be adequately represented by 
any drawing. 

In appearance the Exhibitor somewhat resembles 
the frame of a handsome cheval glass, with the glass- 
plate replaced by a series of rollers reaching from 
one side to the other. There are 13 on each side, 
making 26 in all; but the numbers can be increased 
or diminished, if required. These rollers are partly 
covered in their length with felt, on to which a 
trouser length of 2 J yards, or any other quantity, 
after being folded in two— the right side outwards — 
is attached by a few pins to keep it in its proper 
place, the double edge hanging downwards. One of 
the small handles, B, at the side, connected with this 
roller, is then brought to bear upon it, and the 
length is wound evenly round. This process is 
repeated with the whole 26 pieces exhibited. When 
it is required to show any or all of them in their 
turn, one of the small pulls, A, is drawn out, which 
sets at liberty a small " cog-wheel," and the par- 
ticular piece ia withdrawn by the hand, and dis- 
played before the customer, as represented on the 
tight hand drawing. An inconvenience which would 
arise in unrolling any one piece, by causing the 
whole number to follow suit, owing to the oog-wheel 
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being set free, has been very ingeniously counter* 
acted by Mr. Chambers in causing a small bar to 
fall on to the wheel at one end of each roller, and 
which must first be lifted from its place before any 
action can be exercised by the small pulL By this 
plan any one roller can be set in motion without in 
the least disturbing the others. The panel at the 
bottom of the Exhibitor works on hinges, and can 
be let down to rest the piece of trousering for the 
lower roller on, instead of lying on the ground, as it 
otherwise would, while being wound round. As 
may be understood, some taste is required for an 
effective display of the 26 pieces by a judicious 
arrangement in the colours and patterns. 

When thus exhibited to the customer he sees the 
different patterns in the most favourable position, 
either singly or contrasted with others; and he is 
consequently enabled to make his selection from the 
good opportunity which is afforded him. 

With respect to short lengths or single cuts, the 
prejudice of customers against selecting them is well 
known, as they are apt to form the idea that they 
must necessarily be old shopkeepers, and out of 
fashion; whereas, when the same patterns are shown 
to them on the Exhibitor, they have no innate fear 
of having old stock palmed on them, and select the 
style without hesitation if it please their fancy. 

By a careful study in dressing the several rollers, 
a small stock may be made to serve the purpose of a 
larger one, thus saving all the interest of capital 
lying dormant, and perhaps eventually ending in a 
positive sacrifice to get rid of goods which the tailor 
was afraid to bring out before his customers. 

We have stated that the Exhibitor is an orna- 
mental as well as a useful article of furniture, and 
can recommend it to any town or provincial trade 
desirous of producing a good effect in their show- 
room or cutting-room. It is manufactured of maho- 
gany, highly polished, and finished off in a most 
perfect manner. 

We have been appointed the sole agents in London 
for the sale of the Patent Cloth Exhibitor, and have 
one in our office for the inspection of the trade. We 
beg to invite them to inspect the invention, and 
judge of its merits from personal observation, and 
witnessing its effect and appearance. 




THE INFLUENCE OF VS AND SHRINKING 

WITH THE IKON ON THE 

SHAPE OF GARMENTS AS ORIGINALLY 

DRAFTED BY THE CUTTER. 

Any one at all acquainted with the practice of 
continental cutters, must have noticed their partiality 
for taking out Vs wherever practicable, in order to 
produce a desired effect In fact, this mania is 
carried to such an extent that frequently, without 
reference to the particular make of a customer, or 
whether his figure be such as to render them neces- 
sary or advantageous, the practice is so engrafted in 
their system of business, that they are taken out 
almost mechanically, and, as the result often shows, 
not with judgment. 

The effect of Vs, and of stretching with the iron, 
is frequently either misunderstood or lost sight of 
by some of our own cutters, and we have either an 
unsightly appearance as the result, or by their posi- 
tion they have counteracted the object for which they 
were intended, and all the trouble involved has been 
lost. Monsieur Roussel, teacher of cutting in Patis, 
has published some careful remarks on this particular 
subject, which, as they emanate from a person evi- 
dently thoroughly acquainted with the practice and 
with the effect, we have no hesitation in translating 
for the information of our readers, who cannot but 
be interested with his observations, and may possibly 
have a clearer idea of its importance and its advan- 
tages when properly executed and necessary. We 
will forgive the little bitterness expressed by the 
gentleman on the influence of the English style of 
dress, as we know the feeling is shared by many 
tailors on the Continent, more especially in Paris, 
as was proved by the remarks made by some of the 
speakers at the distribution of prizes for good work- 
manship, which we noticed in our last number. We 
can afford to be generous, and will, therefore, not 
dwell more upon the disappointment The writer of 
the article opens his remarks by saying:— 

" This study of taking out Vs and of shrinking 
with an iron, although it may at a first glance not 
appear to have much importance, is not the less a 
subject for serious consideration on the part of the 
cutter, as I shall endeavour to show. 
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" Before doing so, let us endeavour to ascertain the 
origin of the V, and its real purpose in a garment. 
In my opinion, these two questions comprise a most 
interesting study, which, when well understood by 
the cutter, and executed with care and judgment by 
the journeyman, puts a finish to his work, and in a 
great measure imparts the grace to the garment. 

" How much it is to be regretted that certain of our 
leading trades hare encouraged for so long a time the 
unfortunate mania for copying the vile taste of the 
English tailors, who have endeavoured to promulgate 
the idea that a garment could possess no style unless 
it were perfectly flat — that is to say, made up with- 
out Vs or shrinking. What a mockery, however, 
and what a barbarism to all good taste, to endeavour 
to destroy the beautiful, the noble form which Nature 
has given to man ! 

" A tailor naturally goes into raptures when he sees 
before him a customer, the various parts of whose 
body are in good proportion; and yet he has the 
insane idea of striving how he can possibly destroy, 
by the shape and style of the garment he produces 
for it, the beautiful harmony and completeness of the 
whole, which had so excited his admiration. It is, 
in fact, an unpardonable aberration, which certainly 
has produced some very bad results in the trade, to 
the advantage of the ready-made clothing. 

" From the period when the man of taste was 
dressed in a jacket, a morning-coat, or in a frock- 
coat, hanging away from the waist, and falling 
slovenly on the chest, and having more the appear- 
ance of a badly proportioned wrap— from that period 
the ready-made trades dared to produce by thousands 
all this style of clothing, confident that this depraved 
fashion would ensure them a certain demand, which 
was further encouraged by the prevalence of black. 
The earnest and intelligent tailor ought to have 
foreseen this catastrophe, which at the present time 
causes the ruin of the principal part of the houses of 
the third and fourth class. It is rather late, how- 
ever, to think over the matter, and the evil is dif- 
ficult to repair. 

"We accuse women of being frivolous in their 
tastes. It is true they readily destroy to-day that 
which ihey created but yesterday. They have an 
undoubted right to do so, since their fertile brain is 




more inventive than ours when their toilette is in 
question. They easily originate styles— generally 
gracefully — without disfiguring the appearance of 
the body of the dress, which is always in perfect 
harmony with the bust. So far from detracting 
from its beauty, it sets off the figure to even greater 
advantage. 

" I may safely assert that we have never known 
women to dispense with the Vs in the bodies of their 
dresses; so far from it, the dressmaker endeavours, 
by her good taste, by the style of her cut, and the 
making up, to improve the appearance of the busts 
of those of her fair clients to whom Nature has been 
less bountiful in her favours. 

u For this reason we do not find, in the establish- 
ments of ready-made clothing for ladies, an assort- 
ment of ready-made dresses. These houses are 
perfectly aware that alterations would absorb a large 
portion of their profits, and it is for this reason that 
we generally find in these houses garments which 
are worn under the bodies or over petticoats. 

" The dressmaker, we must admit, is more clever 
than the tailor, and a slight observation in our walks 
must convince us that women, with few exceptions, 
are well dressed, while the dress of men almost 
always leaves much to be effected for its improve- 
ment. The dressmaker might just as easily as the 
tailor originate some omnibus models, certain sizes, 
and sell ready-made dresses not less perfect in shape 
than the ready-made garments for men. Her good 
taste, so superior to ours, is opposed to the task, and 
requires more perfection in the general character of 
her work. 

11 The great and universal reputation which the 
Parisian tailors had gained dates from a distant 
period, and those who most contributed to establish 
this distinction were unquestionably Staube, Blain, 
Chevreuil, &c, who at that period understood better 
than we do at the present day that the real talent of 
a clever tailor consisted in improving the figure of 
his customer when not well proportioned. Some of 
them employed wadding, thick paddings, and horse- 
hair, and all with but one object, to give a fulness 
where the figure was too flat — to produce a round- 
ness. This appearance of roundness was produced 
by Vs, or by shrinking, and the celebrated Chev- 
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xeuil, among others, obtained splendid results from 
these means. 

" I remember very well having often seen gentle- 
men dressed by Chevreuil, and have noticed that a 
distinctive feature in his coats was a considerable 
prominence of the chest, which his customers ap- 
paared to have, although in reality they were de- 
ficient in that respect — coats proportioned to 19 or 
20 breast, while the persons only measured 17£ or 
18 — and yet they fitted everywhere, even without 
wadding. These were instances of ' nature embel- 
lished by art.' 

" This method of making up gave rise to a new 
school, which produced those excellent workmen, 
and in so great a number ; and the important part 
which the iron plays in the making of a coat espe- 
cially dates from that period. We will hope that the 
tailors of the present day will give a proof of their 
intelligence, by reviving this style of work, too long 
neglected — the only one admissible on the score of 
good taste and elegance, or which can place any 
obstacles in the way of ready-made clothes, as I shall 
endeavour to prove." 
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REVIEW OF THE PREVAILING STYLES 
FOR THE SEASON— Continued. 




On one of the plates published with the present 
number, we have illustrated most effectively the 
general appearance of the two styles of dress now 
fashionable for evening wear. We extract the fol- 
lowing particulars from our work, the "Report of 
Fashion," which will convey to those of our readers 
who are not also patrons to that work all the neces- 
sary information, to supplement the illustrations and 
the patterns we publish on our sheets of diagrams: — 

" The length of waist has scarcely undergone any 
alteration since we last reported, but the skirt is a 
trifle shorter than then worn. The back is rather 
narrow at the bottom, and the back-scye is not deep. 
The back is moderate in width across to the sleeve- 
head, and of the ordinary width at top. The side* 
seam is well curved. The forepart is not cut very 
full at the chest, nor with any considerable amount 
of round on the front-edge. The neck is high and 
abort The side-seam is slightly hollowed towards 
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the bottom, and strained down a little to the back in 
closing. A spring is cut on to the edges of the side- 
body and forepart to allow freedom over the rise of 
the hip. If made with a lapel, it is of a medium 
width top and bottom, and cut with a round at the 
centre. When the coat is made with a rolling collar, 
it is moderately broad, and the front is made to turn 
very low, as shown on the second figure. The collar 
is low in the stand, but of a fair width in the fall 
The skirt, as we have mentioned, is rather shorter 
than lately worn; it is a little inclined to be heavy, 
both at top and at bottom, and the front-edge 
rounded, but pressed back in making up on to the 
centre for the round of the seat. The sleeve, 
although not cut to the extravagant dimensions we 
have had to notice, is still quite easy to the arm, 
and has a slight tendency to the * peg-top. 1 The 
width is, however, considerably reduced. It is rather 
wide at the hand, and made up usually with a plain 
round cuff about three inches deep. With a roll- 
collar, the whole of the roll is faced with ribbed or 
moire silk, and the skirts lined with black levantdne 
or serge. When the ordinary lapel is worn, the silk 
breast-facing is carried over the lapel-seam to the 
back of the holes. The edges are turned in and 
stitched close, as the present make of superfines does 
not afford so good an opportunity for making the 
edges up raw as formerly, when the quality of the 
cloths was generally better. A thin padding, with a 
close firm flax canvas, is used for the collar and 
foreparts. 

" Since the publication of our last Report some 
trades have attempted to introduce blue for dress- 
coats. They strived at almost too much by selecting 
the peculiar shade — known as the ' Anglesea ' blue 
— for their purpose. A medium shade might have 
been more successful, and had a better chance of 
being adopted. Still the idea was right, and there is 
no doubt but that during the season we shall have 
blue coats worn for dress as an experiment. Domed, 
engraved, and figured gilt buttons, of a medium 
size, will be preferred. Black is, of course, more 
generally in wear, with fancy buttons. A very 
narrow braid might be sewn fiat on the edges with 
good effect, and be perfectly in keeping. 

" Dress-waistcoats, as shown by the pattern in dia- 
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gmBj and on both figures, are worn to correspond 
with the length of lapel, to open very low at front; 
and, when worn without a collar, the front-edge is 
cut away considerably to display the embroidered 
shirt. They are worn with a long rolling collar, 
low in the stand, and narrow in the fall behind, or 
as represented by the pattern in diagram of a fore- 
part. There are frequently not more than two 
buttons and holes at front. Black cassimere, with 
one or two tracing-braids on the edges, and a 
1 crow's-foot ' turned at the angles, is worn for 
evening-dress. Embroidery in black is also much 
in demand. Black quilted silk and moire antique are 
both worn to a limited extent, but neither in a 
ball-room. White quilting, diagonally ribbed, welted, 
or in diamond figures, is also in use. Jewelled 
andst one buttons are still in favour. Under- 
waistcoats of light silk are not much patronized at 
present. 

" Trousers, for evening wear, are cut easy in the 
leg, and to fall a little more over the foot. The style 
and proportions are shown by the pattern on dia- 
gram 9. They have plain side-seams generally, but 
one or two houses have a black figured silk braid 
sewn on, which makes a very pretty finish. They 
have fly-fronts, and pockets with the openings across 
the top-side. The bottoms are sometimes faced for 
firmness. Black doeskin of a moderate substance 
and fancy elastics are worn. 

" We have often remarked that there is no neces- 
sity why black only should be worn for evening- 
dress. A cheerful effect might be produced by 
substituting a light lavender or very pale dress 
doeskin, and we think our readers will readily admit 
how much more becoming such colours would be for 
the purpose." 

Lounge-jackets are generally cut short, and mode*- 
rately easy to the figure, to fall away from the top 
button, and the corners of the front-edges slightly 
rounded. One of the most prevailing forms will be 
found represented on one of our plates. The back is 
moderate in width, and cut with a seam at the centre. 
The side-seam is slightly hollowed at the length of 
natural waist, and the back is about the same width 
at the bottom as at the- bottom of the back-scye, 
which is moderate in depth. The collar is low in 



the stand, and rather narrow in the fall. The end 
is small and sloped off, terminating with an angle. 
There is a small short turn to the front of the fore- 
part. The sleeve is full upwards, but reduced at 
the hand, and finished with a round cuff, or one 
simulated by braid same as on the edges. Pockets 
across the fronts of the skirts, without flaps, and one 
outside the left breast. 

Double-breasted waistcoats, with lapels sewn on 
or cut on to the foreparts, are much worn. The 
lapel is not very wide, nor does it differ much in 
width at the bottom or at the top hole. The corners 
are rounded and the top pointed. A very narrow 
collar is usually worn, the front square or rounded 
off to fancy. The waistcoat is cut rather long, and 
pointed at front. 

The knickerbockers, which complete the cos- 
tume, are full in the body and leg, and fastened 
under the knee to an elastic band or a narrow garter. 
They have fly-fronts, and pockets with openings at 
the side-seams. 

Velveteen is in favour for lounge-jackets and for 
complete suits, in a rich shade of brown, olive, and 
in black. The stylish mixtures and colours in Che- 
viot and fancy make of goods are also in demand, 
and are very effective. 

Children's dress admits of more variety and dis- 
play than the costume of adults; tailors are, conse- 
quently, not confined to any prescribed form or style 
in the execution of orders for this branch of their 
connexions. We have illustrated a smart style on 
the figure of a little boy, which will recommend itself 
by its character and stylish appeataace. The jacket 
is cut like a pea-jacket, to reach to the seat, and 
is single-breasted. There are four holes and buttons 
at front, the latter placed about two inches in from 
the edge. The sleeve is large, and moderate at the 
hand. It is finished with a deep cuff, with a point 
on the top, at the hind-arm-seam. 

There is no collar, and the neck is cut like that of 
a waistcoat without' a collar. A cape is sewn on to 
lie on the shoulders, arid the corners rounded off at 
front. The jacket and cape are bound with white, 
rather broad. Blue serge or velveteen may be 
advantageously used for this style. 

Knickerbockers, with long boots and tassels, make 
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a good finish^ and are more appropriate than the 
ordinary trousers. 

It is often a question of some difficulty to devise a 
form of Over-coat for youths and little boys, which, 
while being suitable to their ages, will at the same 
time be different in appearance to those intended for 
their seniors. It must necessarily answer the pur- 
pose for which it is wanted. The form we hare 
represented on the figure of a youth appears to us to 
answer the intention. It is cut like a " Chesterfield," 
but not shapely to the figure, and is fastened at front 
by three broad loops of braid and olivets. It has no 
collar, and the neck is cut low, and continued to the 
front-edge of the forepart. The coat is short; the 
sleeve is full, and finished with a deep round cuff. 
,The edges are trimmed with a broad braid sewn on 
flat, and the pockets are at front of the skirts, the 
openings trimmed with braid like the edges, and 
, finished with a point at each end. 

In our " Review of New Goods " in the printed 
report accompanying our present issue of the 
" Report of Fashion," we noticed the introduction of 
several excellent and effective colours in milled dress 
Melton cloths and dress beavers for Over-coats. 
We were particularly pleased at the time with some 
beautiful shades of brown and olive, and prophesied 
their being quickly patronized by the leading houses. 
Our anticipations have been fully realized, and we 
are glad to find they have met with so much favour. 

Writing of them, we remarked: — 

" We have some excellent goods in milled beavers 
with a cloth face. They are very firm and close in 
texture, and are of a superior quality and make. 
We notice that they are principally manufactured in 
self colours, and of a full shade, as blue, brown, and 
in black. There are a few grey and other mixtures, 
but we prefer the plain colours in this make. 

" In a thinner make of dress beaver, and in faced 
Meltons, we are presented with one of the most com- 
plete assortments, as to variety and beauty of colour, 
which we have ever witnessed. We should scarcely 
think that, even in the very palmiest of the days of 
coloured cloths, such a combination of beautiful 
colours was ever submitted to the trade. We have 
had occasion to refer to the taste exhibited in the 
colours and shades introduced in Meltons, but in the 




display before us we have a better assortment and a 
greater variety of colour. 

" Green, olive, and brown would appear— judging 
by the specimens before us — to be especial favourites 
with the several leading houses in the trade, and, as 
may be supposed, tell to great advantage. Every 
pains have evidently been taken with perfecting the 
different shades, and the consequence is that we have 
in the new goods of this article, as elegant an assort- 
ment as could possibly be desired by the most fasti- 
dious. The greens are particularly rich in shade; 
and the browns and olives leave nothing to be desired 
for effect or richness of colour. In drab we have a 
capital assortment, comprising various shades, from 
the very dark, bordering on brown, to the light 
yellow shade which is so attractive. 

"In plain beaver with a small face, we have a 
nice selection of goods, in striking and well-arranged 
colours. Green and olive also form an important 
feature in this make, and produce some excellent 
colourings." 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS W 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1871 and 1372. 



Diagrams 1 and 10, are the pattern of a dress- 
waistcoat for evening wear. It will be noticed that 
the roll is carried very low, so as to display the 
shirt-front There are usually but three holes and 
buttons, which are of cornelian, turquoise, onyx, or 
of gold. 

Diagrams 8, 4, and 5, are the pattern of a smart 
and useful jacket for ladies' wear. 

Diagrams 6, 7, 8, 11, and 13, are the pattern of 
an evening dress-coat to the prevailing fashion, and 
as illustrated by one of the figures on one of the 
plates we publish with our present number. 

Diagram 9, is the pattern of a pair of dress- 
trousers to the present fashion, and completes the 
dress suit. 

Diagram 12, illustrates the system of cutting 
Knickerbocker jackets, by the author of the " Vowel " 
system, which will be found fully described in the 
present copy of our work. 
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Plate , 1372 
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THE INFLUENCE OF TS AND SHRINKING 

WITH THE IRON ON THE 

SHAPE OF GARMENTS AS ORIGINALLY 

DRAFTED BT THE CUTTER. 

(Continiudjrom page 60.) 

I propone dividing the following chapter into six 
different heads, on account of ita importance: — 

On the origin of the V. 

On its importance with reference to the correct- 
ness of the shape of a forepart as drafted. 

Its effect, on the making up of a garment. 

Its influence on the facings of coats. 

The perfection which it gives to waistcoats. 

On the theory of its effect* in doing away with 
certain evils which require to he removed. 

The T represents, within its two edges, an excess 
of material perfectly useless, resulting from the appli- 
cation of a plane surface (either in material or paper) 
to obtain a perfect adherence of the two sides; as, 
for example, let us take the half of a large globe, 
and try to cover its entire rounded surface with a 



sheet of paper. I take this extreme case to illustrate 
my remarks, as extremes generally demonstrate, in a 
more forcible manner, the proposition they are in- 
tended to support. 

The sheet of paper, not possessing any elastic 
properties, may, without exaggeration, be safely 
compared to a sheet of iron. Were we to attempt 
to apply this sheet of iron on the globe, we should 
not find any adhesion at any perceptible point, for 
the simple reason that the body does not present, 
over its whole extent, any plane or flat surface, other- 
wise it would not be considered as a perfect round. 
If we were even to view it as composed of a number 
of miunte plane surfaces, we should still be very far 
from describing its geometrical perfection. 

This illustration proves to us that, in order for the 
adhesion to be perfect over the whole surface, it will 
be necessary that the sheet of iron should take the 
exact shape of the surface of the body itself, as if it 
had been the mould from which the globe had been 
originally cast. It will then be evident that the 
complete destruction or alteration of the shape of the 
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Bheet of iron will be necessary to obtain a covering 
to the form we require. 

To make my argument still clearer, I will go back 
to the sheet of paper, and eventually to a piece of 
some elastic material. 

If we apply the sheet of paper to the surface of 
the globe, we shall, in order to cover it properly, be 
obliged to crumple it in every direction so that it 
may take the form of the surface. But, in doing so, 
it will be remarked that the paper not possessing 
any elasticity, its original shape has not undergone 
any change on its face, and that the flexibility of 
the paper alone has allowed of our crushing it up 
to lie over the surface. Consequently, the parts only 
of the paper which touch the surface of the globe 
will represent its true form, all the remainder of the 
sheet will be superfluous for the purpose. 

A very slight examination of these folds, formed 
by the paper, will prove that they really are so many 
pieces to be removed, not being of any use; and, to 
carry this out, we shall have to cut several slits 
which will have the appearance of Vs of different 
sizes, and there will necessarily be a considerable 
number of them. 

This intricate work, which is exceedingly compli- 
cated, owing to the want of elasticity in the paper, 
is considerably simplified if we substitute any elastic 
material; as, for instance, if we make use of a thin 
substance of india-rubber or of webbing, it would be 
easy enough to cover the surface without making 
any folds. We may make a similar experiment with 
the peel of an orange. This study, although it may 
at the first glance appear very simple, in reality pre- 
sents a primary difficulty in character from which 
we may draw a valuable lesson for the tailor, for it 
will resume itself into a geometrical problem, which 
will form the base of our study of the V. The 
origin of the V will show itself under an aspect 
which will not admit of the least question. 

We might have very easily demonstrated the 
origin of the V, on the surface of any solid body 
with plane surfaces, and necessarily with angles at 
the points where the several planes met — as a pack- 
ing-case, for instance; but as the body of a man has 
more analogy with a convex figure, I have preferred, 




for the purpose of my demonstration, to take the 
surface of an orange as an illustration. 

In taking off the peel, we should begin at a point 
from which the different pieces forming the entire 
covering diverge ; and in adopting this plan we should 
but follow the system pursued by Nature in forming 
the orange itself, which, as is well known, is composed 
of separate divisions united together by a very fine 
skin. 

Following, then, the direction of the separations of 
these several component parts, we remove the peel 
and terminate at the opposite end to that at which 
we commenced. It will be sufficient for our pur- 
pose if we divide the peel into four pieces, connected 
at the centre. When we lay these pieces out flat we 
shall have four surfaces or flat pieces separated from 
each other at both ends by large vacant spaces, 
which are in reality so many distinct Vs. These 
four pieces, however, form but one whole surface, aa 
they are not entirely separated from each other, but 
have one common centre. This clearly proves to us 
that, in order to cover a round of the size of an orange 
with paper, it would be necessary to take out four 
large Vs. What, however, is their real form ? We 
here meet with an immense difficulty, since the sur- 
face of each of the four divisions represents again a 
part whose convexity is proportioned to the size of 
the pieces. We may also remark that the amount of 
convexity lessens in proportion to the decrease in the 
size of the divisions of the peel ; as one-half of the 
whole quantity necessary to cover the orange would 
represent a considerable prominency, a quarter would 
appear much flatter, and so in proportion for every 
subdivision we might make. Where, then, would 
this convexity cease, and what would be the real 
point at which we should meet with a fiat surface ? 
Unfortunately, such a thing does not actually exist, 
and we should have to divide die whole surface into 
infinitesimal parts to obtain the nearest approach. 
It will thus be seen that it is impossible to cover the 
surface of an orange with several flat or plane pieces. 

We must be satisfied with realizing the nearest 
approach to a perfect form, and avail ourselves of the 
various means placed within our reach to overcome 
this difficulty. We should, consequently, give up all 
idea of covering the entire surface with four, or even 
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four times four pieces of paper; for, since it has no 
elastic qualities, it would comprise a number of flat 
surfaces, even in the smallest divisions into which we 
should separate it, and could not possibly represent 
a perfect round. An elastic material would con- 
siderably lessen the difficulty, especially if we were 
to diminish the size of the pieces by increasing their 
number. It is by this means alone that we shall be 
enabled to arrive at a satisfactory result, for this large 
piece, which comprises a certain amount of round, 
should, in order to carry out our task with greater 
precision, be itself subdivided into other pieces still 
smaller. It is this last experiment which proves still 
more plainly, that these fresh small pieces, connected 
at some common point, will diverge at the other 
extremity, and the spaces between will form new 
Vs, still smaller than the preceding. The same 
operation, carried out with the first four divisions or 
pieces connected at the centre of each, will change the 
form of the primitive covering, and, instead of only 
having four large Vs, we shall have an indefinite 
number of smaller ones, and arrive at~a much more 
satisfactory result. 

To what, then, may we attribute this improve- 
ment ? The termination of the opening of the small 
Vs at their extremity is equal to that of the four 
large ones, since the junction of the two edges will 
only present one point of union, and as a point has 
no breadth, there cannot be any decrease or increase. 
But a sensible difference is produced towards the 
centre of the pieces, for the base of bottom of all 
rounds is smaller than the round itself, as the dia- 
meter of a circle is less than half the circle; so the 
division of the larger pieces having flattened the 
convexity, the result is a great development of its 
width, to the detriment of the size of the Vs, 
which at this point have decreased in proportion 
as the whole width of the pieces has increased. 

It follows, then, that the smaller the pieces, so, in 
proportion, the round produced is more regular in 
form. 

We might, from this, add that the better to cover 
any substance with a considerable amount of con- 
vexity, it is preferable to make use of several small 
Vs, than to rely on one large one which might 
be equal to all the others put together. 




We may, then, assert that every plane, or flat 
covering, cannot perfectly fit a convex body without 
the assistance of Vs proportioned to the degree 
of convexity; short of that, we have no accuracy. 

Arguing on this basis, the forepart of a dress-coat, 
of a frock-coat, of a waistcoat, &c, cannot possibly 
fit a round chest without the assistance of Vs. 

For the same reason the back of a garment cannot 
properly fit the back of the stooping figure, unless 
the two edges of the back-seam form a V, and unless 
the side-seams and the shoulder-seams, when closed, 
also form a V when made up. If it were not so, the 
closing of these lines or seams would form but a flat 
surface or plane, and we have shown that it is an 
impossibility to cover a round with a flat surface. 

(To be continued.) 



ON THE FALLACY OF CONDEMNING 

THE SHAPE OF A PATTERN 

WITHOUT FIRST TESTING ITS POINTS. 



It is unfortunately too common a practice among 
cutters to criticize and condemn the shape of a 
pattern, without previously satisfying themselves, by 
an examination, of the correctness or incorrectness 
of the principal points, which are generally admitted 
to determine the proper form. Of the injustice of 
this proceeding there can be no doubt, nor of the 
unworthiness of suck a criticism; since every person, 
whether qualified or incompetent to decide upon the 
particular merits of a pattern, might with equal 
justice pass an opinion on its worth, if left at liberty 
to determine its value by his idea of the correct shape. 

This failing is not confined to young and inex- 
perienced cutters, who frequently deceive themselves 
into believing that the duty of a critic is a task 
which any one is at liberty, and has the talent, to 
take upon himself, and erroneously form the idea 
that they are contributing to their own importance 
by assuming the position. Older and more practical 
cutters will, upon the strength of their experience, 
not scruple to condemn the shape of a pattern at a 
glance, for no other or better reason than that it 
does not square with their particular views, nor cor- 
respond with that they themselves are in the habit of 
drafting. 
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It will not require to be endowed with the wisdom 
of a philosopher to demonstrate that in both cases 
great injustice is often committed on the unfortunate 
individual whose productions — probably the result 
of much thought and time — are so unceremoniously 
discussed. Nor should we overlook the injurious 
and disheartening effect which such treatment is 
calculated to produce upon the mind of many cutters 
diffident of their own talents, and too readily influ- 
enced by the decision of those of whose knowledge 
of the trade they entertain a high opinion. Without, 
in many cases, convincing themselves of the correct- 
ness of the criticism, they are too easily led to believe 
that they were in error, and so lose all confidence 
in a plan which, but for this circumstance, they 
would have continued in perfect confidence, and 
with entire satisfaction to themselves and to their 
customers. 

The conception of the correct shape of a pattern is 
very much guided by the experience gained from the 
particular class of persons for which the cutter has to 
operate. A cutter in a first-class fashionable trade 
in the metropolis, were he to exchange the sphere of 
his abilities for some small provincial town in an 
agricultural or in a manufacturing district, and have 
shown to him by his employer the patterns of some 
of his customers— the production of the late foreman 
— would probably not be able immediately to dis- 
cover the appropriateness of the shape to the figure 
of the client for whom they were drafted; as the 
requirements of the class of customers for which he 
had previously been exercising his talent would be 
so materially different to those for whom he was 
called upon to perform in his new situation. For 
the former, he may have had the opportunity of 
cutting for well-proportioned men what is known in 
the trade as smart coats, with moderate scyes and a 
good width of breast; and a straight coat may have 
been his forte. One can easily understand, then, the 
difference it would make to him to have to draft for 
men disproportionate in figure and in carriage, and 
who, by the little attention they paid to themselves 
or to their costume, called for such opposite features 
in their dress. 

Certain trades also pride themselves upon a parti- 
cular style attached to their respective houses, and 




which has gained for them a notoriety in the fashion- 
able circles. A cutter may become wedded to this 
in time, and it will require some little effort to free 
himself from it, and to enable him to see other 
shapes and styles. There would just be the chance, 
if, while engaged in the fashionable trade, he were 
asked his opinion of a pattern, that he would be apt 
to be biassed by the shape he had had so constantly 
before him, and decide accordingly; while, after ho 
had been employed on his new class of customers, 
the necessary alterations in the proportions of his 
patterns would induce him to take a different view of 
the proper form, and so give a leaning to his criti- 
cism. Two foreparts may be so produced that to 
the eye they shall present a considerable difference 
in appearance, and yet the essential points — the 
correct positions of which are necessary for the 
proper fit of the garment — will be found in their 
place in both. 

To illustrate our remarks, we have drafted two 
backs and two foreparts. Those represented by 
diagrams 8 and 10, are drafted to the ordinary 
forms; while the two shown on diagrams 9 and 11, 
are produced to a different shape, so that the con- 
trast between them may be the more readily seen. 
For this purpose, it will be advisable that our 
readers should draft the patterns to the full size, and 
cut them out. 

We have not taken exaggerated cases, as we might 
have done, otherwise the difference would have been 
still greater; but there is sufficient distinction in the 
two we have selected to explain our object. To a 
cutter who might be satisfied with the relative posi- 
tions of the top of the side-seam and of the scyc- 
point of the shoulder-seam on the forepart, shown 
on diagram 8, the position of these two, on diagram 
9, would strike him as out of place, and yet the two 
foreparts are of the same straightness and of the 
same balance. The only difference really made in 
drafting the backs is, that the top of the back-scye 
is a little higher in one than in the other, and con- 
sequently a difference is made in the positions of the 
two points we have named. We have made but 
little alteration in the width of the two backs across 
to the back-scye, nor much in the curve of the side* 
seams; but by increasing the one to 10 inches or 
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reducing the other to 6} inches, we should then 
have had an extraordinary difference in the two fore- 
parts. We should, in the one instance, have had 
the scye-point of the shoulder-seam overlapping the 
top of the side-seam, and the circumference of the 
6cye considerably reduced. But if we take into con- 
sideration that, owing to the increased width of the 
back across from the back-seam, the scye of the 
forepart actually reaches on to the arm, and not 
round the socket of the shoulder, it will be evident 
that the dimensions of the two scyes would not 
require to be alike, and yet the same amount of ease 
might be found in both? as the depth and front of 
the scyes have not been affected. 

On the other hand, with the narrow back we 
should have the scye-point of the shoulder-seam and 
the top of the side-seam at some distance from each 
other, which would give the forepart the appearance 
of being straighter, whereas the effect was simply 
owing to the narrowness of the shoulder-strap and of 
the back, giving a more open scye, but not necessarily 
an easier one. 

Goats, as formerly cut in France, with excessively 
wide backs, the line for the top of the back-scye 
at a short distance from the top of the back, and the 
side-seam very much curved, would present a very 
favourable illustration of the difficulty in giving an 
opinion on the fit of a pattern from a mere casual 
inspection. And if we were to go back to the period 
in the history of our own trade, when it was the 
fashion to cut the back of a coat for an 18-inch 
breast, not more than four inches and a lialf wide 
across to the back-scye, our readers may imagine 
how little the shape of a forepart, produced to cor- 
respond, would fall in with the taste or the critical 
judgment of a cutter whose eye had been accustomed 
to the exaggerated proportions formerly adopted in 
France. We perfectly well remember a friend of 
ours, a provincial master-tailor, in France, who, 
while measuring 20 inches breast and 16 in the 
waist, cut the back of his coat ten inches across to 
the back-scye. Of course, it naturally gave him 
the appearance of being high-shouldered and broad 
across, without much depth from back to front, and 
the scye of the pattern was to appearance remark- 
ably small, yet his coats were easy to wear. The 




scye-point of the shoulder-seam and the top of the 
side-seam almost touched each other. 

How could any English cutter of that time see 
such a pattern without condemning its shape? — 
judging only by his own standard, and by the form 
with which his eye was familiar. The only true 
plan to judge of the correctness of the shape of a 
forepart, is to ascertain the position of the principal 
points and the balance, either by comparing it with 
any pattern the cutter may have by him, produced 
for the same person, or by testing the different points 
by any particular system he uses. 

If a cutter who is partial to a straight-cut coat be 
asked his opinion of the pattern of a forepart, he is 
almost certain at once to open the scye, and increase 
the distance between the top of the side-scam and 
the scye-point of the shoulder-seam, as if it were an 
involuntary action on his part, and one which would 
seem to imply that, in his opinion, the coat is not 
straight enough. 

The difference also in making up a coat has so 
much effect upon the cut. One cutter may have a 
quantity of collar put on to the neck which will have 
the effect of lengthening the shoulder, which as cut 
might appear too short; while another cutter might 
have given the necessary length and crookedness of 
forepart in his cutting of it, and have but little 
alteration made by the journeyman. 

We have shown how easy it is to hazard an 
opinion on the shape of a garment, and at the same 
time proved the difficulty of deciding, at a glance, 
the merits of the pattern of a forepart, without first 
ascertaining the position of the points, which, what- 
ever may be the shape, must be found in their 
proper relative positions. It will be well also to 
hesitate in venturing an opinion, or assuming the 
functions of a critic, unless fully convinced of the 
correctness of the decision one is about to lay down, 
and secure as to the ground on which such opinion 
is formed. 



IMMMMMMMMMMMMtlMMMM* 



EEVIEW OF NEW GOODS FOR THE SEASON. 

The weather hitherto has not been such as we 
could wish, or used to look for, at this season of the 
year; but we may yet have severe cold, which may 
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even extend into spring, as has been witnessed on 
more than one occasion within the last few years. 
Many trades have naturally made their winter pur- 
chases for stock, while others are in the habit of 
postponing their selection to a later period, when 
the goods may be in actual demand. To such, some 
few remarks on the novelties and leading styles may 
not be out of place, and for their special information 
we extract from our article under the head of 
" Review of New Goods," from the letter-press de- 
scription which accompanies each copy of our half- 
yearly work, " The Report of Fashion," the following 
particulars. 

We should have, perhaps, hesitated in making this 
selection, but that we have had it repeatedly inti- 
mated to us the great assistance our remarks under 
this head were to many of our patrons, especially to 
provincial, foreign, and colonial subscribers, who 
were by this means materially assisted in their 
purchases. 

In our notice, we review the leading stocks of the 
principal houses in town, from whom we receive, at 
an early period each season, specimens of their lead- 
ing and newest goods, as to style or make. The 
character of the different houses is of itself the best 
possible guarantee for the correctness of our informa- 
tion, as, with the best trades, for their customers 
they ensure a certain sale for the various novelties 
they introduce, and the respectability of their con- 
nexions compels gentlemanly and becoming patterns 
suitable to their refined taste. 

We had thought that, with the alteration recently 
effected in the shape of Over-coats, the thick makes 
of goods for these garments, which we have noticed 
at various times, would have disappeared from the 
periodical stocks of the drapers ; as we have remarked 
that they were not so well adapted for the new forms, 
as articles of a moderate substance and closer texture. 
Our anticipations, however, on this score are not 
borne out by facts, for on examining the new goods 
for the ensuing seasons we find a large proportion of 
this character. We even think that some of the 
goods are thicker than any we have ever seen ; 
they really have more the substance of a Whitny 
blanket than that we should consider appropriate to 
be made up into a coat. The make of goods known 




some time since as the "Knickerbocker," and which 
was considered at the time unusually thick, is not 
worthy of notice in comparison. The article fortu- 
nately is very soft and open, so that with all the 
substance there is no weight. It is made in a variety 
of colours, forming smart mixtures, with a tolerably 
smooth face and a curled back. Gold with a rich 
shade of brown ; yellow with olive of bright shades, 
some lighter than others, and more stylish; grey 
sparingly introduced with brown and green ; violet 
mixtures with white; grey in various shades, and 
a few good self colours, are distinguished in this 
make. If Inverness capes were fashionable, we know 
of no more comfortable make of goods for travelling 
purposes. 

Contrasted with this make of goods, all others will 
appear thin ; but nevertheless we have some very 
good articles, and, in our opinion, more useful for 
the purposes for which they will be required, and 
possessing quite sufficient body and warmth. 

In a well-made napped beaver of a good sub- 
stance, and with a bold nap on the face, soft to the 
hand, yet with sufficient firmness for resisting the 
cold, we have a well-assorted collection of colours. 
Gold, with a rich violet shade of blue, forms a very 
handsome mixture. 

In a darker shade of blue, the effect of the 
mixture is equally stylish, and with the addition 
of velvet will look exceedingly well made up. 

There are several rich shades of brown, which 
are much to our taste, owning to a weakness for 
medley colours for coats. 

We find a pleasing assortment of goods of this 
make, in different shades of olive, both with the 
brown and the green predominating. They show to 
great advantage, and we anticipate a good demand 
for them. 

In very light brown of a yellow cast the make 
tells well. These colours have others intermixed 
with them, which add considerably to the character. 

In the fancy makes of coatings for morning, frock, 
and other forms of coats, we have a large variety, 
and in beautiful patterns. A peculiarity we notice 
in the new goods, is an increase in the substance of 
several, rendering them quite suitable for Over-coats 
for walking. Generally they are very elastic and 
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soft; bat some possess these qualities in a much 
greater degree, and are more like a stockrngnet in 
character. 

The diagonal ribs on some of the milled Venetians 
are very bold, and show well in relief; while on 
others they are more minute. In both patterns we 
observe the additional substances to which we 
alluded. Some have a more finished face than 
others. They are very firm in make, and mostly in 
blue and black. There are, however, some good 
shades of brown comprised in the collection. 

A small raised rib, lengthways, is introduced in 
a well-made fancy coating, exceedingly elastic and 
pleasant to the hand. It is moderate in substance, 
suited to coats or jackets. On another the rib is 
less marked, and also finer in pattern. 

In a small honeycomb pattern, and on a crape 
make of ground, we have some well-finished goods 
in dark colours, and rather stout in substance. 

The bold, coarser make of diagonal rib is again 
worked out, for the approaching seasons, in blue of 
various shades, in black, and in brown. 

The " tapestry w pattern, although by no means a 
stranger, still clings to us; and in the new goods we 
find it in different sizes and styles. The colours are 
limited in variety, blue being the principal one, in 
various shades. There are a few good shades of brown. 

We have a rare collection of goods for shooting- 
jackets, lounge-jackets, pea-jackets, and morning- 
coats, for country wear. 

On a broad-ribbed face, in an elastic article of 
good substance, the addition of bright colours, in 
small spots, tells well for effect. 

In a well-made article, without a face, and of a firm 
character, we have an excellent assortment, in which 
are comprised some effective colourings. They range 
from very light to quite a dark mixture. The colours 
are boldly mixed, and in many instances are strongly 
contrasted. 

In Cheviot we have — as usual in this make— an 
endless variety of colourings. Instead of waiting to 
describe them, we had, perhaps, better at once state, 
that it would be more difficult to describe what 
colours were not to be found blended together. Con- 
sequently we have the most likely, and the most un- 
likely combinations which can be imagined. And 





yet, in this make of goods, these strange mixtures do 
not look unbecoming. In fact, the novelty of choice 
in colours in some instances, gives the particular 
style to the article. We again meet with the olive 
mixtures, which have accompanied us in our review. 

There are some striking mixtures in the lighter 
colours, which are very effective. We dare not 
trust ourselves to attempt to convey an idea of the 
number of colours which are worked up together. 

The introduction of bordered goods for shooting 
and lounge jackets, imparts quite a new feature for 
this season. The border varies in width, and is 
usually darker than the other part of the goods ; and 
frequently without the admixture of any of the 
colours, which are introduced on the ground. 

There are some exceedingly effective colourings 
in this make of goods. They are principally rather 
dark, but we notice a few light ones among them. 
We have given this pattern a prominent position on 
the plate, in order to show the effect of the border. 
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As a contrast to the different forms of morning- 
coats which we have recently published, we have, 
on one of the figures of the plates issued with 
the present number, introduced one with a rolling 
collar. For those gentlemen who prefer a bold 
turn to their coats, this style is very suitable, as 
by the shape of the roll a broader front is obtained 
than on the ordinary lapel. The illustration of 
another style of coat shown on the other figure on 
the same plate presents a very different appearance 
from the character imparted by the small short turn. 
In other respects, the details of the two coats are 
very similar. The waist is a little longer, and the 
hip-buttons rather wider apart than was fashionable 
a few months since. The skirt is moderate in 
length, and cut to reach well forward on the thigh, 
but sloped off at the bottom of the front-edge. 
There are flaps in the waist-seam, with pockets 
under, and one outside the left breast with a welt. 
The sleeve is easy to the arm, and finished at the 
hand with a real or simulated round cuff. The 
collar is small and. low, but disproportionately deeper 
in the fall. There are four buttons and holes at 
front, and the edges are turned in and double- 
stitched. The rolling-collar coat may be advanta- 
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geously made in velveteen, black, brown, or a rich 
shade of bine. 

Morning- waistcoats are worn both single-breasted 
and double-breasted; we do not, however, notice any 
alteration in detail to report to our readers. They 
are moderately long, and a little pointed at front. 

On the figure of a lady, on one of our plates, will 
be found represented a becoming form of paletdt, in 
black or coloured velvet, trimmed with ermine; 
and cuffs, collar, and small epaulettes of the same 
material. 

The loose form of Over-coat — principally intended 
for travelling — which we have illustrated on the other 
figure on this plate, has a very elegant appearance. 
It is a " Sac/ 9 cut with considerable compass, and 
rather long. The lapel is wide. The sleeves are 
very wide at the bottom, so that, when the arm is 
bent, as shown in the drawing, they fall in graceful 
folds, and give a character to the coat The edges, 
pocket-openings, and slit behind, are bound broad 
with fur, either Astracan, lamb's-skin, or sable, or 
fitch, and the collar and lapels faced with the same. 
This style of coat is best adapted for the bolder 
makes of winter goods for coats not possessing 
much weight, but yet warm in texture; and should 
be lined with a fancy angola or Tweed. 

We have ventured, in our desire to make our 
collection of styles of dress generally useful, to intro- 
duce the representation of a dressing-gown; and, 
although this garment is not undertaken by every 
tailor, there is no necessity why it should be repu- 
diated by any. The pattern we publish with our 
present collection in diagram, is produced for a rolling 
collar; we have illustrated on the drawing a different 
style as a variety. Our artist has, unfortunately, 
made a mistake in the length he has represented it, 
it should have reached to the ankle, as dressing- 
gowns, being worn for comfort, are always cut long. 

Few garments admit of so much diversity in 
making up, or in trimming, as dressing-gowns. Some 
fasten at front with buttons and holes, others with 
double loops of coloured worsted cord and olivets, 
while some are merely confined by a handsome girdle 
round the waist with deep tassels. The sleeve may 
be cut like a coat-sleeve, and large to the arm, or 
wide at the hand and left open from the elbow, with 




a fitting sleeve underneath. The collar and deep 
cuffs may be faced with a bright-coloured silk quilted 
and stitched, or in rows ; and the front-edge of the 
dressing-gown bound rather broad with silk of the 
same colour as the lining. 

Printed flannels in handsome colours and patterns, 
cotton velvet in rich shades, and flannel in plain 
colours, may be used for this style of garment The 
girdle may be of one bright colour, or of the different 
colours introduced in the pattern of the article when 
of flannel. 

We submit the design of an Over-coat for a youth 
— shown on the other figure on this plate — to the 
trade, as possessing some difference in character to 
any we have previously illustrated. It consists of a 
moderately easy coat in the "Chesterfield" shape, 
with a small cape reaching to the top of the arm, 
and fastened at front with the coat The back should 
not be cut too broad, nor the coat too full at the 
waist, but so as to define the figure easily. The 
sleeve rather large, plain at the hand, or with a 
deep round cuff. Pockets at front of skirts, with 
welts. Edges double-stitched, or bound with braid. 
The neck is cut high all round, and to have a narrow 
binding only in the place of a collar. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1376 and 1377. 



Diagrams 1, 2, 8, 5, and 7, are the pattern of 
a morning-coat. 

Diagrams 4, 6, 12, and 13, are the pattern 
of a robe dressing-gown. This style of coat is 
always cut full to the figure, and proportioned 
easy to the measure of the body. It is usually 
fastened at front by a handsome girdle in coloured 
worsted, combining those in the article, or of some 
bright and opposite colour for effect. It may also 
be fastened at front by two or three holes and 
buttons. 

Diagrams 8, 9, 10, and 11, illustrate our remarks 
on the fallacy of judging of a pattern, and condemn- 
ing its shape, simply from the fact that it may not 
correspond to one's own views of the proper form of 
the pattern of such a garment. 
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TEE INFLUENCE OF TS AND SHRINKING 

WITH THE IRON ON THE 

SHAPE OF GARMENTS AS ORIGINALLY 

DRAFTED BY THE CUTTER. 

(Continued from page 65.) 

Haying traced the origin of the V, I will now 
endeavour to show its real influence on the forepart 
of a coat, and, to comprehend this properly, an 
inquiry naturally suggests itself to the cutter, what 
object hat he in view in taking Va ont of the 
bottom-edge of the forepart in front, of the neck, 
and out of the front-edge ? The only reason to be 
assigned is, that they are intended to cause the parts 
of the forepart in which they are effected to fit in 
more closely to the body ; for a flat front to a coat 
for a round cheat would ungracefully and incon- 
veniently press upon the centre of the chest and the 
acye, supposing that the garment had been properly 
cut in this respect. By not taking out V's where I 
have indicated, there would necessarily be an amount 
of fulness, which, commencing at the neck, would 



follow the line of the turn, and extend downwards to 
the bottom of the forepart at front. 

If we sew on the skirt and the collar to a body cut 
as I have described, all the superfluous looseness 
would be at once influenced by the position, and the 
result would be that the stiffness of the collar-seam, 
arising from a substance composed of four thicknesses 
of material, would throw the fulness in the direction 
of the break of the turn, while the weight of the 
skirt would at the same time draw the fulness in the 
direction of the bottom of the forepart at front, as if 
there were an exoess of width at that particular 
place. In order, however, for these results to be 
produced, it would be necessary for the edge of the 
turn to fall away from the front of the body, and so 
leave it exposed, as if the coat had been cut too small 
for the measure. 

When the coat is buttoned np, the fulness or 
round returns to its natural place — that is, at the 
trout of the forepart and at the neck. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine a more ungraceful or annoying 
fault than this. I may observe, in passing, that a 
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very bad practice exists for remedying it; because, 
when once the fronts are made up, it is impossible to 
alter them, and by taking a V out of the neck the 
width of the turn is reduced, and the elegance of the 
front entirely destroyed. 

What does the cutter generally do in this case? He 
shortens the forepart, and perhaps also straightens it. 

By simply shortening it, he is compelled to lower 
the bottom of the scye, which without that alteration 
would bind, and be uncomfortable in wear. But the 
question is, has he lessened the appearance of the 
fulness by this operation ? Most assuredly not. On 
the contrary, the first defect remains as it was ori- 
ginally, and, in addition, he has aggravated the evil 
by shortening the forepart, which was right; he has 
destroyed the length of collar, which was also cor- 
rect; and the back has become relatively too long; 
to which may be attributed the creases at the side- 
seam and at the shoulder — defects which did not 
exist in the first instance. So that it will be seen 
that there was absolutely nothing right in this altera- 
tion, since the whole of the fit of the garment is 
destroyed. 

If, when shortening the forepart, he were also 
to Btraighten it at the neck-point of the shoulder- 
seam, we should then have another effect, which 
would produce other defects, not less serious in 
character and appearance, and for the following 
reason. The shortening of the shoulder interferes 
with the width of front, and throws back this width 
on to the chest towards the scye. By this disar- 
rangement the turn of the forepart is lessened, and 
loses its gracefulness; and the garment is too tight to 
allow of its being buttoned, although the width at 
top remains unaltered. In spite of all these experi- 
ments, the fulness has not been lessened, but the 
only effect has been to shift a portion of it— that at 
the neck— which has been carried to the front of the 
scye. Previous to this the scye had not been inter- 
fered with, and had acquired an amount of ease, as 
if it had been stretched or had a V put in; and this 
might account for the superfluous cloth which had 
been met with at the neck, and caused the unsightly 
fulness. It is, however, essential in this case that 
the alteration, in order to produce the effect I have 
described, should not have interfered in any way 
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with the length of forepart at the seye-point of the 
shoulder-seam. That is, that when easing the front 
of the scye, this point of the shoulder has been 
allowed to remain unaffected. All the defects, how- 
ever, which existed behind, after the first alteration, 
remain unremedied. From this it will be seen that 
there is no possibility of remedying such a defect by 
these plans; but, by trying the coat on, we could 
then do away with the evils, by taking out Vs 
before the fronts are made up. We have here an 
illustration of the great importance of a V. 

Let us now examine into the most practicable 
means of making the foreparts do, not having any 
cloth to make new ones. 

A single-breasted coat might unhesitatingly be said 
to be completely killed, or, at all events, very nearly so; 
for it would scarcely be possible to rectify it, without 
taking a large V out of the bottom of the forepart; 
which, on the other hand, would have the effect of 
making the front very much cut off, and too small for 
the measure, and stretching the forepart over the full 
of the breast very considerably, in order to produce a 
round. To carry this out, we should have to put 
new canvasses in, as the old ones would not afford 
sufficient liberty for the stretchings. It would in- 
volve a fearful amount of work ; and, after all, we 
should not effect anything like a cure. 

If, on the other hand, it were a double-breasted 
coat, there is no possibility of remedying it, unless 
the lapels were eevm on. In that case the simplest 
plan would be to take Vs out of the front-edge of 
the forepart. We should, however, meet with a very 
disagreeable thing to deal with ; for, leaving out of 
the question the feet of the lapel being too long for 
the line of the front, which would be shortened, it 
would not be round enough on the sewing-on-edge; 
and it would be necessary to shorten it at top, as 
well as stretch it considerably with the iron, which in 
many articles is always a difficult task to accomplish. 

It is useless to try other experiments for this 
defect, for all plans are bad; and I may safely assert 
that, through not having taken out Vs in the first 
instance, the cutter has killed the coat 

It will be admitted, then, that the use of Vs is of 
the utmost importance for full-chested figures. 

(To be continued.) 
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to the ed1tob of the "gazette of fashion." 
Deab Sib, 

One of your correspondents rather startled some of 
your readers some time since, by the patterns of s 
back and forepart of a coat he sent yon, and which 
you published in your work. 

I cannot at present lay my hand upon the number 
in which they appeared; but you will, no doubt, 
remember the circumstance, when I direct your 
attention to the shape of the back, which constituted 
the novelty. I recollect that he expressed himself 
surprised with the result of the experiment he made, 
as, according to his statement, the coat, when made 
up, fitted three different persons, totally opposite in 
make. 

As you are, of course, well aware, cutters find an 
immense difference in the figures of their respective 
customers; and, as was very justly stated by you in 
your last number, a clever cutter, after being for a 
time accustomed to operate exclusively for the par- 
ticular connexion attached to the house by which 
he was employed, finds a difficulty at first, when re- 
moved to another sphere, for the exercise of his 
abilities upon a different class of customers. 

My customers are not so well proportioned as 
those for whom a London practitioner has to per- 
form, for I reside in a country town, and work prin- 
cipally for persons in trade, a few of our local 
aristocracy, and some of our neighbouring well-to-do 
farmere. 

In my practice — for I do my own cutting — I have 
frequently not been satisfied with the fit of the coats 
I have seen on; and, when I have tried them on 
myself, I have experienced a sensation of the back 
being drawn in a tight line from the bottom up to 
the top, across between the two back-scyes. 

This led me to cut a coat in padding, and, when 
on, I had the back cut through the back-seam, but 
not completely across, so as tb separate, the upper 
from the lower portion. No sooner was this carried 
out, than I felt instantly the relief effected by the 
experiment The coat sat snug at the top of the 




neck, and clung well in at the waist, but there was a 
vacancy of half an inch at least at the middle of the 
back. 

I do not profess to be well up in anatomy, as, when 
I learnt my trade in the old-fashioned way, such 
ideas as making the garment to suit the figure, on 
certain established principles, were not known, or 
most certainly not carried out Thanks, however, to 
such works as your Gazette of Fashion, the trade 
has become more enlightened on these matters, as, 
encouraged by the liberty you afford to your corre- 
spondents, we now get the experience of those of 
your readers whose philanthropy prompts them to 
impart the result of their practice for the benefit of 
their fellow-craftsmen. 

I feel somewhat alarmed at the task I have under- 
taken, as I cannot but admit my inability to deal 
with it as it deserves, and I a little dread the criticism 
of your readers, who may view my attempt as pre- 
sumptuous. Relying, however, on your kind forbear- 
ance, and throwing myself on their generosity to 
excuse any imperfections on my part, and on their 
accepting the "will for the deed," I venture to 
submit a few observations to their notice. 

What should be the shape of the back of a coat to 
be in harmony with that portion of the figure of a 
man which it is intended to cover ? 

If we take an illustration of the skeleton of a man, 
or a drawing of the nude figure, we shall find a 
curve in the centre of the' back, and not a straight 
line, as presumed by the straight back-seam usually 
cut by tailors. From this it certainly would appear 
that an additional length is required at this particular 
part of the figure, to correspond with the actual form 
of the figure itself. 

Diagram 3 represents the pattern of a back drafted 
in the usual way, and on diagram 5, 1 have shown 
the alteration which suggests itself to me should be 
made. 

Diagram 7 shows the outline of a forepart to cor- 
respond with the back on diagram 3. 

To show the effect produced by the alteration I 
made, I have drafted, on diagram 8, the two patterns 
of backs and foreparts, placed one on the other. 
The position I have chosen to explain my object is \ ( 
the fairest, I think. I place the top of the back » n 
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(diagram 3) at A, and let the back-seam touch the 
-whole length on the line A B, and closing the fore- 
part at top and bottom of the side-seam, draft the 
forepart represented by diagram 7. I then place the 
top of the back (diagram 5) also at A, but only 
allow the upper part to lie on the line A B, so far as 
it will reach and touch, which will be about the 
distance from A to C. The lower part of the back* 
seam will then necessarily incline inwards, as shown 
by the dotted lines. The result is that while suf- 
ficient freedom is given over the full part of the 
back, the coat sits in closer at the waist, as proved 
by the difference in the position between the side- 
seam of the forepart, drafted in the usual manner, 
and that closed to the altered back. 

The difference in length of shoulder shown by 
the dotted lines counterbalances the additional length 
upwards, which might be supposed to be given to 
the back, by the opening across the back-seam. 

I may be entirely wrong in my theory, or have 
failed to convey my idea in my remarks; but this I 
do know, that the discovery has been of great ser- 
vice to me in my practice, and I feel confident that 
others, similarly situated to myself, will be equally 
benefited in their connexions. 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

" Rusticus." 



DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING UP A 
DRESS-COAT. 




We have always borne testimony to the excellent 
workmanship which is to be found in the garments 
turned out by some of the leading houses in Paris, 
in our honourable line; and in this respect we feel 
sure that any of our readers who have had the oppor- 
tunity of judging for themselves will agree with us 
in awarding this meed of praise where so justly due. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the wages 
paid to ensure this superior trade are considerably in 
excess of those which our best houses in London 
would give. 

We question, taking into consideration the great 
loss of time the Parisian journeyman has to bear, 
and the length of time, from one cause or other, his 
job is in hand, if he really make more money in the 




week than any journeyman employed in a house of 
the same class in London, and on similar work; so 
that the excellence we have mentioned is an advan- 
tage to the customer, and reflects credit on the 
master-tailor, at the expense, it must be admitted, of 
the journeyman, whose self-pride in turning out his 
work satisfactorily, has led him to put a greater 
amount of trade in it than the price paid for it would 
justify, considering the time occupied upon it 

If we may judge from the comments of one of our 
Parisian contemporaries, good as some of the trade 
executed in that capital is, it is not up to the stand- 
ard of former times, and, with a view to revive this 
excellence of past times, he gives some directions for 
making up a dress-coat, which we translate for the 
benefit of those of our readers to whom the informa- 
tion may be interesting and beneficial. The writer 
observes : " At the present time it is a rare circum- 
stance to meet with a really good workman, especially 
one who can turn out a dress-coat as it should be. 
There can be no question about there being workmen 
quite equal to the task ; but to give that graceful 
style to the collar and lapels, which are of such 
importance, is a difficult matter, as we, unfortu- 
nately, have too many instances to prove the 
truth of my statement. When the cutter has 
cut out a dress-coat, or a frock-coat, we will 
suppose, from correct measures, to ensure suc- 
cess to his cutting, he ought to explain to the 
journeyman how he wanted the collar and lapels 
made up, and any other particularity he wished 
attended to, according to the make of the customer; 
and if the journeyman, on his part, possess a common 
share of intelligence, he will enter into the idea 
readily, and carry out the intention so far as devolves 
upon him. 

" He will set to work in the following manner:— 

" The canvas which he is to use for the foreparts 
should be well soaked, and pressed dry with a brisk 
iron. He will then mark with basting threads the 
inlays in the foreparts, and also the Vs which are 
to assist in producing the style of front required, 
whether for a flat turn or a swelled turn. 

" After having cut out the Vs at the front-edges, 
and sewn the edges together, he will press the seams, 
and force back the round on that part of the chest 
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where the most prominent part is to be allowed for, 
and opposite the Y taken out at the bottom of the 
forepart at the waist-seam. This operation should 
be performed without in the least altering the shape 
of the foreparts. By that I mean that a perpen- 
dicular line, drawn from about the centre of the 
shoulder-seam, passing a little behind the front of the 
scye, and continued to the bottom of the forepart 
at the waist-seam, should always be kept in a 
straight line. By this means neither the scye nor 
the shoulder will be affected, since it is essential that 
they should be left exactly as they were cut by the 
foreman, by the measures taken on the customer. 

" He will then cut the fronts correctly, and sew on 
the lapels, taking care when doing so to hold them 
on a little, at the break, so that the turn may not be 
tight at the bottom of the lapel. He will next press 
the seams of the lapels, throw in the round on to 
the forepart, opposite to the Y taken out at the 
waist-seam. The next thing is to place the forepart 
on the canvas, so that the break-line of the turn 
should be opposite to the straight way of the threads. 
To make a flat front, Vs are taken out of the canvas 
as on the foreparts, and he must be careful to press 
back the round of the front of the forepart on to the 
centre of the breast, so as not to alter the positions of 
the shoulders and scyes. He will then baste the fore- 
parts to the canvas by rather short stitches, so that 
the body of it may not be thrown on the lapel, and 
fasten the canvas and foreparts together by two stitches 
at the places where the buttons are to be sewn on. 
He will then be sure that the foreparts will remain 
the same as they were originally, unless he throw 
them out of form when pressing. The lapels are 
then stitched very closely, and they are pressed to 
the form they are required to take. 

" A V is taken out of the bottom-edge of the facing 
to correspond with that in the forepart, and another 
at the neck, at the hollow near the shoulder-point 
This should be taken out in the canvas or of the 
padding which is used for the shoulders. 

" We know some tailors who, instead of having a 
Y taken out of the neck, prefer to take one out at 
front of the scye. We consider this the better plan. 

" Having proceeded so far, he will stitch the facings 
five or six rows. Wadding may be added, if neces- 
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sary, under the arms, and on the side-body, carrying 
it up to the top of the back -scye. The side-body 
linings should be stitched in narrow lines, according 
to the fancy of the master. The forepart-facings 
are then to be well pressed, so as to preserve the 
round form which they require to take to fill the 
chest out well, and take up the fulness which has 
been made by the Vs, and pressed back from the 
fronts. 

" In order to make a perfect facing to a dress-coat, 
you must lay the facings on the board, and place 
the foreparts very carefully on them, so that the 
straight line we have mentioned, before may still be 
in the same direction as we have pointed out. By 
following this direction, neither the shoulder nor the 
scye will be touched. Then baste the foreparts along 
a line about an inch and a half in front of the other 
line we have named. 

"Another basting-thread is then carried along 
behind the buttons, in order that the forepart may 
be well kept in its position with the facing. The 
journeyman will then take the forepart on his knee, 
and take out the basting-threads at the front of the 
scye. Join the canvas of the turn to those of the 
forepart by small stitches, and press them well. 

" When this operation is completed, the forepart is 
placed on the board, so that the perpendicular line 
we have mentioned remains so ; and a basting-thread 
is carried along from the top to the bottom of the 
forepart, about two inches in front of the scye, in 
order to keep its position carefully. Other basting- 
stitches are carried round the scye, the side-body, 
along the bottom of the forepart, and along the centre 
of the shoulder. This should be done carefully, and 
rather closely, to keep it from being interfered with 
in position. We need not say that the two foreparts 
should be alike." 

(To be continued.') 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 
Plates 1381 and 1382. 

Diagrams 1, 2, and 4, are the pattern of the 
Tweedside or lounge jacket, illustrated by the two 
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figures (front and back views) on one of the plates 
we issue with the present number. 

Diagrams 3, 5, 7, and 8, illustrate some remarks 
on the alteration made in the shape of a forepart by 
opening the back at the back-seam, and inserting a 
wedge, to give additional length upwards, which a 
correspondent (whose letter we publish) would be 
inclined to think is the proper form to fit the spine. 
Whether our readers will subscribe to his argu- 
ments, is not a question for us -to anticipate. We 
leave his reasonings in their hands, feeling assured 
that the propounder of the idea will meet with some 
antagonism, and perhaps also meet with some sym- 
pathy from that portion of the trade which is alwayB 
willing to entertain new ideas, from a conviction 
that perfection has no more been realized in our 
particular branch of industry than in any of the 
others. 

Diagrams 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, are the pattern 
of a " Norfolk shirt," cut with some difference of 
arrangement to those we have previously published, 
inasmuch as in the present specimen we have a 
" yoke "-piece, represented by diagrams 9 and 11 — 
the former for the back, and the latter for the top of 
the forepart — on to which the lower portions, 12 and 
13, are plaited. The sleeve (diagram 6) is cut wide at 
the bottom, and fulled or plaited on to a narrow 
wristband, which is fastened by a button and hole. 

This form of garment is well adapted for wear as 
a dressing or a smoking jacket. It is also an excel- 
lent style for a lounge-jacket, as well as for fishing. 
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THE WOOL TRADE OF 1868. 



We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. B. W. 
Ronald and Son, of Liverpool, for the statistics fur- 
nished in their annual report of the Wool Trade of 
the country, from which we extract the following 
details. 

According to their report, it would appear that 
the Wool Trade was no exception to the depression 
which affected trade generally during the past year, 
and arose from various circumstances which acted 
prejudicially to the confidence of the public. The 
glut of money, the low rate of interest at which it 
could be obtained by substantial houses, and the 




early and abundant harvest, which would naturally 
cheapen the necessaries of life, and is usually con* 
sidered to impart a stimulus to trade — even these 
foiled to produce the desired result, or give any 
animation to buyers, who, in spite of low prices, 
limited their transactions to their actual wants. 
"As the export demand. for woollen manufactures 
and yarns was very steady, and that for the raw 
material considerably in excess of the preceding year, 
the great inactivity in this important branch of trade 
mu6t be chiefly ascribed to a considerable falling off 
in the demand for home consumption." The report 
states, "that a slight improvement took place the 
last six or eight weeks of the year, and that the 
prospects for the new year were consequently rather 
more encouraging." 

On reference to the Board of Trade returns, we 
learn that, notwithstanding the decrease of more than 
three millions of pounds in the quantity of wool 
imported from the Cape compared with 1867, and of 
eight from foreign parts, there was actually an 
increase of about thirteen millions in the imports of 
the year. From Australia alone there was an in- 
crease of about twenty-two millions on 1867, which 
must be exceedingly gratifying intelligence for the 
colonists generally, as showing the increase in the 
prosperity of the colony in one of its products. 

The increase we have noticed has not been con* 
fined to imports only, which might have been on 
hand for want of a demand, but has equally affected 
the exports, which were larger than in the previous 
year by nearly ten millions of pounds, of which 
Colonial wools claim the precedence by an excess of 
thirteen millions over that of the previous year. 
Domestic wools show no material increase, and in 
Foreign there was an actual decline of about four 
millions of pounds. 

From these statistics it would appear that the 
quantity of wool left for home consumption was 
about three and a half millions of pounds more than 
at the same period in 1867 ; but it must be borne 
in mind that the stock at that period was lower by 
some eighteen millions of pounds than in the pre- 
vious year. Against this we find that the yield of 
last year's domestic clip was above the average, as, 
owing to the scanty crops, more sheep than usual 
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had to be slaughtered, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, a much larger quantity of skin wool was 
made during the past year. " The supply of wool," 
according to the report, " proved folly adequate, but 
stocks on the whole are by no means excessive," 

" In the exports of woollen yarns and goods there 
was a slight decrease in value f £28,656,809 against 
£24,050,642 for the corresponding ten months of 
1867), which is to be accounted for by prices having 
ranged lower during the past year, the quantities 
exported having been in excess of those of the same 
period in the previous year." 

It would appear that the influx of wool from 
Australia goes on increasing from year to year, 
while, at the same time, more care is bestowed in 
cleansing and preparing it for the market, by which 
an advanced price is usually secured. Referring to 
the returns of imports for 1868, we find the increase, 
from this colony alone, was 79,282 bales, being the 
difference between 491,923 bales in 1868, and 
412,641 in 1867. 

From the Cape, the increase in number of bales 
was only 18,171, but the weight was considerably 
less, owing to a larger quantity than usual having 
been sent in the washed or scoured state this year. 
Continental buyers are estimated to have taken no 
less than 300,000 bales; more than one-half of which 
went to France alone. Prices, after some fluctuations, 
were rather lower than at the same period in 1867. 

From Spain and Portugal, although the arrivals 
have been larger than for some time past, the 
demand was only limited, and prices were affected 
by the dulness which prevailed for English fleece. 

Alpaca, which was quoted at 2s. 2d. in the last 
report, steadily advanced until July, when it reached 
3s. per lb. Since then, however, no sales have been 
effected, and although the arrivals amounted to little 
more than half of what they were in 1867, stocks at 
present are very considerable. 

One would fancy, from this statement, that this 
article has lost considerably in public estimation; 
and, sharing the fate of many others, has been in- 
fluenced by fashion, and given way to some new 
favourite for the time. 

In the imports of wool from other countries, the 
supply was indifferent, and prices generally have 





fluctuated, some being at the present time a little 
better than at the end of 1867, while in a few excep- 
tions they rule rather lower. 

Mohair. — The imports were considerably in excess 
in the last year over those of the previous. It was 
in excellent demand, and from the price at which it 
stood at this time last year, 2s. 5d. per lb., it has 
gradually advanced to 3s. 7d. for the best quality at 
the present time. 

Stocks are in a very moderate compass. 

For persons taking an interest in the prices of the 
raw material, as affecting the manufactured article, 
the following comparative table of the prices of the 
same description of wool, from various parts of the 
world, may be instructive :— 



New South Wales. 

Port Phillip . . 

Van Dieman's Land 

Swan Kiver . 

South Australian . 

New Zealand . 

Cape of Good Hope 

Portugal — highest quotations 

Spain 

Canadian 

Peruvian „ 

Russian (merino) „ 
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Although, so far as the months are concerned, the 
winter might be said to be quickly passing away to 
be replaced by spring, the months themselves are no 
longer any criterion to the weather, as they do not 
run hand-in-hand with the particular temperature 
which we have, from usage, been accustomed to 
look for. It is, therefore, quite uncertain what may 
be in store for us. At all events, it would certainly 
be exceedingly premature to make any immediate 
preparations for a change of weather sufficient to 
justify a difference in clothing. 

On one of the plates we issue with the present 
number of our work, we have illustrated the front 
and back views of an elegant style of Over-coat, 
suited either for the carriage or for walking. It is 
cut in the Chesterfield form, but with more compass, 
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although not so full as the "Sac." It has a broad 
lapel cut on, and is made with a bold rolling collar, 
moderately high in the stand, and deep in the fall. 
The coat is fastened at front by four loops of a 
bold cord and olivets, and a second loop is sewn 
below, with a tassel at each end, which is merely 
ornamental. The sleeve is wider than usually cut, 
all the way down from the top, and is finished with 
a deep cuff of fur, the same as on the collar, the 
front-edges and bottom, and up the opening at the 
bottom of the back. The pockets are either across 
the front of the skirts, with the opening edged with 
far, and one outside the left breast, or in the side- 
seams, but then the openings would equally be edged 
with fur. Two buttons are fastened on to the back, and 
by means of a short tab of cloth, rounded at the ends 
and faced with fur, and a hole worked at each end, 
the fulness of the coat may be more confined between 
the two buttons, on the principle of the new regula- 
tion Over-coat for general officers. A small epaulette 
may be sewn on at the shoulder-seam, which may be 
made of cloth or of fur. 

The Norfolk 6hirt has been more or less worn 
since its first introduction under Royal auspices. It 
is a useful garment, and possesses a certain amount 
of elegance when made up with taste, and in appro- 
priate articles. As a little change in appearance to 
the shape which has been more generally worn, 
we have introduced a " yoke "-piece to the top of the 
back and of the forepart, fitting well on the shoulder 
and chest, and the lower portions, which arc cut 
with the usual amount of fulness, plaited on to them. 
The sleeves are cut large, and fulled on at the wrist 
to a narrow band, which is fastened with a hole and 
button. A belt of the same article as the " shirt " 
is fastened round the waist, and has two holes 
worked at one end, one behind the other, to tighten 
or loosen the garment at pleasure. 

Knickerbockers are more in keeping with this 
form of dress. 

We have represented a very smart style of morn- 
ing or riding coat on the other figure on this plate. 
It is double-breasted, moderately long in the waist, 
and the lapel — which may be cut on or sewn on — 
of a medium width at top, well rounded at the 
centre, and narrow at the bottom. There are four 




holes worked in it. The collar is low in the stand, 
and half an inch deeper in the fall. The skirt cut 
to reach to the swell of the thigh, well forward at 
front, and rounded off at the bottom. Small flaps 
in the waist-seam, with pockets under. Easy sleeve, 
with a plain round cuff. The edges turned in and 
stitched. 

The back view of the velvet lounge-jacket, illus- 
trated on one of the figures on the third plate, is 
different in style to the usual run of this garment 
There are hip-buttons and a plait at the bottom of 
each side-seam. There is also a deep opening at 
the centre of the back-skirt, and a ketch sewn on to 
the edge of the under-skirt. The front is loose, and 
fastened by three or four holes and buttons. Pockets 
at front of skirts, with welts, and one outside the 
left breast, aslant. Sleeve easy, with a deep round 
cuff. Rather broad turn at top, and rounded, and 
the end of the collar to correspond with the width of 
the lapel. 

We find no variation in the forms of waistcoats, 
either for morning or for evening wear. For the 
former occasions they are made both single and 
double-breasted, with and without collars to both 
styles. They are cut to a moderate length only, and 
with little point. For dress they are principally 
made with a roll-collar of the average width, and to 
open very low. 

We see no disposition to reduce the width of 
trousers in the leg, either for dress or for morning 
wear; but there is, on the other hand, a tendency to 
increase the width at the bottom, so as to make them 
sit a little more over the foot. 

One or two large houses among the drapers have 
made an experiment this winter with a few bold and 
striking checks, in a well-made article. It has met 
with great success, and, the ice being broken, we 
may now look for a repetition of the experiment in 
the new goods for the spring and summer, as one 
success always leads to a continuance of the style 
until the customers and the trade become tired of 
the monotony, and look for other novelties. 

The style to which we more particularly allude, is 
well delineated by our artist on the figure on one 
of our plates illustrating a double-breasted riding- 
coat. 
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NEW COTJBT-DRESS FOE CIVILIANS. 

A complete innovation has been made in the style 
of dress which it was compulsory upon private 
gentlemen, not holding any official appointment, to 
adopt when attending Her Majesty's Levees or 
Drawing-rooms. 

The form and general character of the Court- 
dress were consistent at the period when it corre- 
sponded in shape and style with the ordinary dress ; 
but when that waa altered, the shape then became 
" one of the things of the past," and from that time 



metry of their legs would or would not admit of the 
display advantageously. On the other hand, trousers 
were scarcely in keeping with the round-fronted coat 
and skirted waistcoat. 

We regret that the order was issued at so late a 
period in the month as not to admit of our illustrating 
the two new styles of dress in the present number; 
we, however, do all in oar power, by now publishing 
the full particulars, and have a plate in hand repre- 
senting both forma of the new Court-drew ordered 
to be worn at Levees and Drawing-rooms, which we 
shall issue coloured with our Aran, number. 
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' of an ordinary dress-coat skirt, but rather broader at 
top. Bound cuff to sleeve, and pointed flap to the 
j top of the skirt, without buttons. Six gilt buttons 

and plain holes at front of forepart, the top ones about 
three inches below the collar-seam. One at each 
hip. Top and ends of collar embroidered in gold to 
pattern, three-eighths of an inch wide, and one-eighth 
of an inch along the bottom-edge. Three-eighths of 
an inch embroidery round the top of the cuff, and 
on the sides and bottom-edge of flap. Coat lined 
throughout with black silk. No fixed regulation for 
shape of back, skirt, or sleeve. Edges plain. 

Waistcoat. — White quilting or cassimere ; single- 
breasted, without a collar, and plain at bottom. 
Gilt buttons, same pattern as on the coat. 

Trousers. — Cloth, same colour as the coat, with 
gold lace to pattern five-eighths of an inch wide down 
the side-seams. 

Hat. — Black beaver or silk cocked hat. Black 
silk cockade; gold lace, loop, and button. 

Sword. — The same as worn with the civil uniform. 

Shoulder-Belt. — Black silk, with frog of the 
same colour as the coat. 

White cravat and ordinary shaped collar. White 
kid gloves. 

For Drawing-Rooms, Court Balls, &c. 

The same dress as for levees, with the exception of 
substituting breeches for trousers. 

Breeches. — Cloth, the same colour as the coat, 
or black. Three or four buttons (flexible*) at the 
knee. Gilt buckle in the garter, and to the shoes. 

Black or white silk stockings. 

Buttoh.— Gilt convex, bright, with dead crown 
mounted. 

The following dress may also be worn, if preferred, 
at Levees. 

Coat. — The same form as that just described, but 
made in black silk velvet, lined with black silk, 
and to be worn with gilt, steel, or black buttons to 
fancy. Pointed flaps to skirt, and plain round cuff 
to sleeve; both without buttons or holes. 

Waistcoat.— White quilting, or of black silk 
velvet, cut in the same shape as the cloth one, and 
to have buttons to match those on the coat, but of a 
\\l smaller size. 
v. Trousers.— Bkck silk velvet; plain side-seams. 
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Hat.— Black beaver or silk cocked hat, with gilt 
or steel loop and button. 

Sword.— Gilt or steel hilt. 

Belt.— Black silk shoulder, with velvet frog. 

White cravat and collar. 

For Drawing-Rooms, Court Balls, &c. 

Breeches to be substituted for the trousers. To 
be made of black silk velvet, and to be worn with 
black silk stockings. Gilt or steel buckles on the 
garter and to the shoes. Flexible buttons, or steel. 

For Mourning. 

It is no longer necessary for a civilian to wear 
black on these occasions; the only distinction to be 
made in future is a crape worn round the left arm, 
as by officers of either of the two services. 

The present style of Court-dress may be worn, if 
preferred. 

The bag-wig, ruffles, and frills will not be worn 
with the new form of coat. 

It is to be understood that these two dresses will be 
worn at Court by those gentlemen only who have no 
naval, military, or civil uniform. 




NEW STYLE FOR EVENING-DRESS. 



In spite of recent innovations in the stereotyped 
form of costume worn by gentlemen as evening- 
dress, it was palpable that there was something still 
wanting to produce that effect which would harmonize 
with the rich and elegant toilettes worn by the fairer 
sex upon such occasions, and also impart a dis- 
tinguishing oharacter to the dress itself, which would 
especially denote the purposes for which it was 
intended. It has long been a question whether some 
other article than superfine cloth might not be sub- 
stituted with advantage; and it was argued — and in 
our opinion with some force — that the change would 
effect more in carrying out the desired object, than a 
mere modification of die form of any one of the com- 
ponent parts of the dress suit. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to 
induce the adoption of some departure from the 
orthodox cut ; but either from want of perseverance 
on the part of those who introduced the novelties, 
from the effect being too striking, and so 
the venturesome experimentalist more conspicuous 
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in society than his innate modesty would lead him 
to desire, or from want of the idea being conceived 



in good taste, the several innovations hare been but 
short-lived; and in expiring have rather damped the 
ardour of other aspirants for pubtic notoriety, than 
given a stimulus for enterprising geniuses. 

The costume patronized some time since by the 
Prince of Wales, and which consisted of a loose 
jacket, cut in the Tweedside form, with waistcoat 
and knickerbockers, and made in black velvet, was 
an effective dress, with the addition of scarlet stock- 
ings and shoes; bat its sphere was limited to a few 
country mansions of our aristocracy, and to a small 
number of the 4UU of the fashionable " upper ten." 

We, some few years ago, published an illustration 
of a fancy style for evening-dress, which some of the 
Parisian trades were anxious to introduce, so as to 
supersede their ordinary form and article. It repre- 
sented a gentleman dressed for the evening in a light 
blue velvet coat — cut somewhat like a Court-dress 
coat in shape — lined with white silk, and having cut 
steel buttons; white waistcoat, and blue velvet 
breeches to match the coat, with steel buttons and 
buckle at the knee. It did not succeed. 

In the first place, the shade of blue was consi- 
derably too light; while, on the other hand, the 
dress had too much the appearance of an official cos- 
tume, of which, as every one knows, there are so 
many varieties in that country. 

It haa fallen to the lot of one of the enterprising 
members of our worthy profession to originate a style 
of dress, which reflects great credit on him for the 
ingenuity and good taste exhibited in the arrange- 
ment, and in the happy combination of material 
with shape. Abandoning cloth as the medium, he 
has substituted for it black silk velvet, or a fine 
quality of velveteen of the same colour. 

The coat is cut somewhat like the present etyle of 
dress-coat, with a rolling collar to turn very low; 
but a marked difference is made in the shape of 
the skirt at top in front. Instead of the unsightly 
and useless narrow strap, the front of the skirt is 
continued from the top in a slanting direction — as in 
the style of the skirt of a Court-dress waistcoat — a 
certain length, and then cut in and sloped upwards, 
instead of being in a straight line; about the same 





length as the part cut off, and the remainder of the 
skirt much in the fashion of an ordinary skirt. The 
lapel is cut on. As we have before stated, the coat 
is made of black velvet or velveteen, and lined with 
white silk. The roll is faced with black satin, and 
there are deep round cuffs of the same material. 
Our correspondent has used fancy steel buttons with 
good effect. Two on each forepart below the bottom 
of the roll, one at each hip, and one in the cuff. 
He has also used fancy black silk buttons. 

The waistcoat is of black velvet or satin, also 
with steel buttons. It is cut without a collar, and 
with small skirts at front. The trousers, which he 
finds more generally preferred, for obvious reasons, 
to breeches, are also of velvet. The coat and waist- 
coat are edged with a black silk cord, and the side- 
seams of the trousers are trimmed with the same, 
but of a larger size. The ensemble of the dress is 
completed by a dress-shirt with frills and ruffles, 
and patent leather shoes with steel buckles. 

The originator of this dress has received several 
orders for similar suits from his customers, who have 
seen and admired the effect it produces; so that the 
style is not now a question of speculation, but has 
been actually worn in society, and highly approved 
of. It is much admired by the ladies for itself, as 
well as for the admirable background the mass of 
velvet forms to the bright colours in their dresses, 
which it shows off to so great advantage. 

We hope we have conveyed an idea to our readers, 
of the form and style of this novel dress; but, to 
give it the opportunity of being fairly judged on its 
own merits, and not suffer in the estimation of the 
trade by an imperfect description of its details on 
our part, we purpose illustrating it on one of the 
plates which we shall issue with our May number. 
And, as the fortunate inventor has kindly promised 
to give us a pattern of the coat, we shall publish that 
at the same time, so as to render every facility for 
introducing this style of evening-dress into every 
trade which may feel disposed to assist in bringing 
about so important a revolution in our line of 
business as the introduction of "a new style op 

EVENING-DRESS." 

Since writing the above, the order for the adoption 
of a new style of Court-dress has-been issued by the 
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Lord Chamberlain. The innovation in shape and 
material could scarcely have been made at a more 
opportune time, to assist the carrying out of the idea 
for effecting a change in evening-dress. Gentlemen 
will be so accustomed to the appearance of velvet, that 
when adopted for ordinary evening-dress, they will 
readily accept the change. 

The permission to wear velvet for Court-dress is 
undoubtedly due to the opportunity which the Lord 
Chamberlain had offered to him by an inspection of 
the new style of evening-dress made in that article; 
so that the originator of the idea, in addition to 
claiming the merit of being first in the field with a 
realty practical notion, may also have the satisfaction 
of having led to an alteration in Court-dress. He, 
however, could scarcely have dared to hope that 
his anxiety, and the trouble he had taken to effect 
a change in evening-dress, would have been so amply 
repaid by the revolution it has led to. 



WRIGHT'S PATENT IMPROVED CRAYONS. 



The success which the introduction of this parti- 
cular make of pipeclay met with from the trade 
generally, surpassed the most sanguine expectation 
which the manufacturer could possibly have enter- 
tained. The peculiar firmness in make, the perfect 
freedom from any grit, and the clearness with which 
it marked, were qualities which every cutter could 
fully appreciate, and rendered the " Crayons " an 
indispensable article in every cutting-room. It re- 
commended itself at once by its economy, compared 
with the cost of any other pipeclay in use, as, by its 
solidity, it was less liable to be broken by any acci- 
dent, and not so quickly worn away by use. The 
colours were also well selected, which was more than 
could be said of tailors' pipeclay previously. Of 
course, it was utterly impossible but that a corre- 
sponding progress should be made in the manufac- 
ture of this article, as evinced in all other branches 
of trade; and the improvements which were sub- 
sequently introduced in both make and quality, 
established it even more firmly in the good opinion 
of the trade. 

We have still further improvements to notice, 
which have been quite recently effected in the make 




and finish of the crayons, which would seem to 
render this make of pipeclay as near perfection in 
every respect as it is possible to imagine. Our 
remarks refer to thejlrst quality of Wright's Crayons, 
and not to an inferior article made and sold at a 
reduced price, but which will not bear comparison 
with the improved make. 

By the introduction of new machinery, and re- 
moval to more extensive and commodious premises, 
the manufacturer is now enabled to supply large 
orders with the utmost regularity. 

The price of the first quality crayons remains the 
same — 3s. per gross in assorted colours. The inferior 
quality is sold in boxes of a gross each, at 18s. per 
dozen, but can only be had to special order. 
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14 A gatherer and disposer of other men's stuff."— Wotton. 

Edinburgh, 

to the editor of the " gazette of fashion." 
Dear Sir, 

I have much pleasure in responding to the request 
of your correspondent "in the far East," who 
writes for my plan of drafting "peg-top" trousers 
according to the system which you published in 
your number for April of last year, and am glad to 
find it has been of such benefit to him. Justified by 
my own personal experience, I have no hesitation in 
recommending it to your readers generally, and feel 
sure that they would approve of the plan when they 
put it in practice. 

It will not be necessary for me to send you a dia- 
gram, as I hope to be able to explain the alteration 
I make for the difference in style by reference to 
the diagram which you published to illustrate my 
system. 

If your correspondent will turn to the April num- 
ber, and look to diagram 9, I will, in a few words, 
enlighten him on the subject which affects him. 

I produce the " peg-tops " on the same basis as for 
ordinary trousers, but allow on at the side-fleam of 
the top and under-sides, according to the amount of 
fulness I want. Beginning from a little below the 
top, at R, I add, say, an inch beyond the line B B, 
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from opposite the fork, or at N, running it off to 
nothing at the bottom. I add a little on to the under- 
side, but principally at the knee, as I make but little 
difference in the shape above the point N. I take a 
V, one inch wide at top, out of the top of the under- 
side, with the point on the centre of the under-side, 
and add on at the seat-seam the necessary quantity 
to make the trousers to the size of waist. 

Tour correspondent will perceive that this style of 
trousers, produced as I have directed, will not in- 
volve any more trouble than those he has already 
cut and had made up to his satisfaction. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

John Anderson. 
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NEW SYSTEM OF GRADUATING. 

Liverpool, 

to the editor of the "gazette of fashion." 
Sib, 

I beg to enclose for your inspection — and for pub- 
lication, should you think it worthy of that distinction 
— a new system of graduating. I believe it to be 
original, but it is possible that this fact may not be 
a convincing proof of its merit. I hope, however, 
that it may at least suffice for that portion of our 
craft who wish to extend their theoretical knowledge, 
even if it should be rejected by that class of cutters 
who style themselves practical, ignoring the fact that 
these same practical cutters are largely indebted to 
theorists for the knowledge they themselves possess of 
cutting, as well as for the measure of success they 
have obtained. 

It is the theorists who have prepared and made 
for others what may be termed a royal road to the 
art of cutting. 

The principle, which I beg to offer to the notice 
of the trade, is not confined to any particular 
system. I have selected that invented by the pro- 
prietors of the Gazette of Fashion, and published 
by them under the title of the " Complete Guide to 
Practical Cutting," to illustrate my plan; and it will 
be seen that my method embraces all the advantages 
and the simplicity of the Graduated Tapes. 

To elucidate the principle, I will suppose that the 
student is about to draft out a coat for a man whose 



breast and waist measures are above the ordinary 
standard adopted in this country — viz., 18 and 15 — 
and will select 20 inches breast as an example. 
To Graduate the Height of Back. 
Diagram 11. 
' Draw the square lines A B and A C. Mark from 
A to C, the breast-measure, 20. Shift the square 
as one arm lies along the line A C, so that 18 touch 
the point C ; the angle will then be 2 inches from A. 
In this position draw a line down the other arm, or 
square with A C, and mark on it at D, one-fourth of 
18; which quantity is the proportionate height of 
back for that size breast. Draw a diagonal line 
from C, through H, to the line A B at E. The point 
of intersection at E will be the proportionate height 
of back for 20 breast, and will be found to measure 
5 inches from A. 

The next quantity to be graduated is the width of 
back: whatever quantity may be deemed propor- 
tionate for an 18 inches — say, for example, 7}. In 
order to preserve the same proportion for 20 inches 
breast, place the angle of the square at E, one arm 
lying on the line A B, and mark down at B, 20 inches. 
Shift the square until the point B, be found opposite 
to 18. As the square lies in this position, mark on 
the other arm a point at G, 7£ inches from the 
straight line A B, and square with it; then draw a 
diagonal line from B through G, continued to F, and 
wherever it touch the line E F, that will indicate the 
width of back for a 20 inches breast, preserving the 
same proportion as marked for the 18. 

I need not further encroach upon your space by 
giving the directions for obtaining the several points 
on the forepart, diagram 9, as the same plan is pur- 
sued as is illustrated on the diagram of the back. 
As, for instance, the point C is marked at ' half an 
inch more than the breast-measure (20 J) from A; 
the square is then shifted so that this point be oppo- 
site to 18, and a point be marked down the other 
arm opposite to H, at half the 18 breast-measure (9). 
A line is then drawn from C through this point, and 
continued to the back-seam below H, and, the dis- 
tance from A to this point will be found, on mea- 
suring it, half the 20 inches breast. 

In the same way the diagonal lines drawn from B, 
through L and M, will intersect the line drawn below 
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CUTTING ROOM COMPANION. 
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EDWARD MINISTER AND SON, 

fftflort anb #?ibft iKiirr* to ftrr istsjmtji. 
No. 8, ARGYLL PLACE, REGENT STREET, LONDON. W. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE 

ILLUSTRATING THE NEW STYLES OF 

LADIES' RIDING-HABITS. 

The following description, extracted from the 
present copy of the " Report of Fashion," for Spring 
and Summer, will put our readers in possession of 
the various details, and all the information necessary 
to enable them to make tip this style of garment 
thoroughly to their satisfaction and to that of their 
customers. 

Of the two styles illustrated, that represented on 
the secondhand third figures, may probably be more 
suitable to the majority of trades; although that 
shown on the first figure, undoubtedly possesses more 
character. 

The former is single-breasted, with a roll-collar. 
The waist, as shown by the pattern in diagram, is 
short, and the back only cut to a medium width 
across to the back-seye, which is rather broad for a 
habit. The side-seam is well curved, and the back 
narrow at the bottom. The sleeve is cut like a coat- 



sleeve, but rather fuller in proportion. It is suf- 
ficiently large at the bottom to admit of the hand 
passing easily through. The front of the habit is 
fastened by buttons and holes, up to the height indi- 
cated on the centre figure. The roll is not very 
heavy. The collar is low in the stand, and moderate 
in the fall. The bottom-edge must be kept very easy 
in making up, and the top-edge kept close and snug 
to the neck. The forepart is not cut very pointed at 
front, bo as to correspond in style with the length of 
waist. The jacket-skirt is short, and rather narrow. 
With a habit of the style we are describing, it would 
be plain. The back-skirt is very narrow, and when 
the whole is made up, the plaits touch at the bottom ; 
as it is not considered elegant for the plaits to spread 
outwards like a fan. There are two pieces taken out 
under the bosom, to produce more roundness, and 
not the abrupt point formerly noticed, when only one 
piece was taken out. A ketch is allowed on for the 
buttons at front of the forepart, and a thin whalebone 
is sewn into the edge, and under the bosom. The 
bottom-edge of the forepart must be cut very easy to 
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the body, to prevent the habit riding up when the 
lady is seated; the side-seam of the forepart and one 
edge of the side-body-seam stretched down, to give 
a hollow above the hips; and the back held on a 
little to the shoulder, in closing. We find a thin 
horsehair put through the front of the foreparts, with 
a strip — the reverse way of the make — sewn down it, 
keeps the body out, and in a good form. A little 
wadding may be used at the front of the scye, and at 
the point of the bosom, if considered necessary to 
improve the figure. At the scye it is always wanted. 
The body, back, and sleeves are lined with silk of a 
light colour, quilted and stitched on a thin flannel. 
The edges are trimmed with a black silk braid sewn 
on fiat, and about three-eighths of an inch wide. 
The cuff may be made with a point on the top-aide 
sleeve, and a hole and button in it, with a plain 
narrow cuff; or the point may be carried to the hind- 
arm-seam, and have three or four buttons in it without 
holes. Sometimes the braid is carried up the side- 
seams, and a tracing-braid sewn on at each side, and 
one on the edges, and a small figure formed at the 
bottom of the front-edge of the forepart. The braid 
is also carried up the point of the cuff, and a figure 
formed at top by the tracing-braid. 

Trains are now worn fuller than we last reported. 
The front part is cut the same, but the additional 
compass is all in the under-part. This is gathered 
and plaited into half the size of the waist* A narrow 
band is sewn on to the top, which is fastened by a 
button and hole. An opening is left on one side, 
and a pocket inserted. A small tab is sewn to the 
bottom of the back under the jacket-skirt, with two 
holes worked in it, which are fastened on to two 
small flexible buttons sewn on the band, and serves 
to keep the body well down in its place. It is of 
cloth, and lined with black silk. The jacket-skirt is 
interlined with linen, and either lined with silk or 
cloth, as this gives a firmness, and causes it to sit 
well out from the body over the plaits* The train 
is cut from a quarter to three-eighths of a yard 
longer than the length from the waist to the ankle, 
and to the shape shown by the bottom-edges of the 
two pieces on the diagrams. When sewing the top* 
aide to the under-side, the edge of the latter must b* 
held on a little, and the fulness pressed back on to 



the centre of the under-side, to give freedom for the 
body in a sitting position. There is only a narrow 
hem at the bottom. The opening of the pocket and 
the band are faced with black silk, and the pocket is 
made of alpaca. Fancy ball buttons are mostly worn. 
Blue is a favourite colour, in a full shade and in a 
rather pale shade. Green, in dark shades, and brown 
are also worn. Black and invisible green are pre- 
ferred by some ladies. 

Grey and mixed Meltons, Tweeds, and Venetian 
cloths in colours, are also patronized — the former in 
the country, and for young ladies ; the latter because 
of the softness and pliability of the article. They 
are cut in the style we have described, and trimmed 
in the same way, but to match; or they may be 
made single-breasted, without a collar, and to button 
or hook and eye up to the gorge. If made to hook 
and eye, buttons are sewn on the edge of the left 
forepart. 

On the first figure, we have illustrated a style of 
habit out of the common character; but we consider 
this liberty quite permissible in this garment, and for 
the purpose for which it is made. Instead of the 
plain front, we have a "plastron? or front-piece, 
sewn on in the shape shown, and it may either be 
fastened down on one side by buttons and holes, or 
the whole piece may be put on separately to the 
body, and fastened on both sides. This should be 
made of silk to match, or of satin. The cuffs and 
small epaulettes should match, and the " turn-backs' 1 
of the jacket-skirt also be made of the same. On a 
well-made and elegant woman, this style of habit 
would show to great advantage. 

The loops at front may hang loosely from one end 
to the other, being supported only at the centre, or 
may be sewn down to the plastron in the form shown 
on the figure. 

Trousers are now invariably worn by ladies when 
riding, either made of cloth to match the habit, or of 
Chamois leather, and merely faced a certain -distance 
up the leg with clotb. They are cut very eacy over 
the hips, and with, a considerable round; aa the 
difference between the size of the waist and hips is 
much greater in female* than in men. They are 
made with a fly-front, the opening extending to the 
top of the leg-seam* There are no brace-buttons 
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required, as there is no danger of the trousers not 
keeping well up in their place over the hips. The 
top-aide is cut a little forward at the bottom of the 
side-seam, and also hollowed for the instep. There 
are narrow straps of cloth sewn on to the bottom. 
Some houses prefer to cut ladies 1 riding-trousers with 
a certain amount of fulness, both in the top and in 
the under sides, which is gathered in and sewn on to 
a narrow waistband. They are also made to open at 
both sides, with one button and hole only at the top, 
and the long opening below left loose. A hole may 
be worked in the centre of the opening in a fly, if 
preferred. 



NEW COURT-DRESS FOR CIVILIANS 

NOT ENTITLED TO 

WEAR ANY OFFICIAL DRESS. 



In our last number we published the full par- 
ticulars of the new style of dress for Court, but were 
unable to issue at the same time an illustration of it. 
We intimated to our readers that we had a plate in 
hand, being prepared to our own designs, represent- 
ing the dress with all its details. We have now the 
pleasure of offering it to our numerous patrons in 
place of one of the usual plates of our work. In 
order to convey an accurate conception of the real 
appearance of the two dresses, we have had them 
correctly coloured, and the different minutice care- 
fully delineated, so as to present not only a pleasing 
illustration of the dress itself, but at the same time 
to be so complete in detail as to afford an accurate 
guide to follow. We repeat the instructions from 
the March number, and as corrected since the first 
issue of the particulars by the Lord Chamberlain. 

For Levees. 

Coat. — Claret or mulberry cloth, cut in the shape 
of the dress uniform coat worn by Consuls, or mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Corps. Single-breasted, with 
stand-collar to the end of the neck, and rounded off, 
and the front of the coat cut off at top and bottom, 
so as not to admit of being buttoned. The skirt in 
the shape of an ordinary dress-coat skirt, but rather 
broader at top. Round cuff to sleeve, and pointed 
flap to the top of the skirt, without buttons. Six 





gilt buttons and plain holes at front of forepart, the 
top ones about three inches below the collar-seam. 
One at each Kip. Top, ends, and bottom-edge of 
collar, embroidered in gold to pattern, three-eighths 
of an inch wide. Three-eighths of an inch em- 
broidery round the top and sides of the cuff, and 
on the sides and bottom-edge of flap. Coat lined 
throughout with black silk. No fixed regulation for 
shape of back, skirt, or sleeve. Edges plain. 

Waistcoat. — White quilting or caasimere ; single- 
breasted, without a collar, and plain at bottom. Gilt 
buttons, same pattern as on the coat. 

Trousers. — Cloth, same colour as the coat, with 
gold lace to pattern five-eighths of an inch wide, 
down the side-seams. 

Hat. — Black beaver or silk cocked hat. Black 
silk cockade ; gold lace, loop, and button. 

Sword. — Gilt, hilt the same shape as worn with 
the civil uniform : black scabbard with gilt mounts. 

Shoulder-Belt. — Black silk, with frog of the 
same colour as the coat. 

White cravat and ordinary shaped collar. White 
kid gloves. 

Button. — Gilt convex, bright, with dead crown 
mounted. 

For Drawino-Rooms, Court Balls, &c. 

The same dress as for levees, with the exception 
of substituting breeches for trousers. 

Breeches. — Cloth, the same colour as the coat, 
or black. Three or four buttons (JUxibles) at the 
knee. Gilt buckle in the garter, and to the shoes. 

Black or white silk stockings. 

The following dress may also be worn, if pre- 
ferred, at Levees. 

Coat. — The same form as that just described, but 
made in black silk velvet, lined with black silk, 
and to be worn with gilt, steel, or black buttons, to 
fancy. Pointed flaps to skirt, and plain round cuff 
to sleeve; both without buttons or holes. 

Waistcoat. — White quilting, or of black silk vel- 
vet, cut in the same shape as the cloth one, and to 
have buttons to match those on the coat, but of a 
smaller size. 

Trousers. — Black silk velvet; plain side-seams. 

Hat. — Black beaver or silk cocked hat, with gilt 
or steel loop and button. Black silk cockade. 
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Sword.— Gilt or steel Hilt : black or white scabbard 
Belt. — Black silk shoulder, with velvet frog. 
White cravat and collar. * 

For Drawing-Rooms, Court Balls, &c. 
Breeches to be substituted for the trousers. To 
be made of black silk velvet, and to be worn with 
black silk stockings. Gilt or steel buckles on the 
garter and to the shoes. Flexible buttons, or steel. 

For Mourning. 

It is no longer necessary for a civilian to wear 
black on these occasions ; the only distinction to be 
made in future, is a crape worn round the left arm, 
as by officers of either of the two services. 

The present style of Court-dress may be worn, if 
preferred. 

The bag-wig, ruffles, and frills will not be worn 
with the new form of coat. 

It is to be understood that these two dresses will be 
worn at Court by those gentlemen only who have no 
naval, military, or civil uniform. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF V'S AND SHRINKING 

WITH THE IRON ON THE 

SHAPE OF GARMENTS AS ORIGINALLY 

DRAFTED BY THE CUTTER. 

(Continued from page 86.) 

I will now examine into the effect of a V in the 
breast-facings, and am aware that in this I touch 
upon a great difficulty, as it materially influences the 
facings of Jilting garments, which very frequently get 
separated from the foreparts, principally at the bottom 
of the front ; and, moreover, also disturbs the break 
at the bottom of the turn. I will, therefore, now 
endeavour to explain what occasions these difficulties 
to the journeyman. 

The first inconvenience is that of a forepart in 
which too many and too large V's have been taken 
out. In the second instance, it is produced by the 
style of the break of the turn, which is made ac- 
cording to the caprice of fashion, either straight, 
hollow, or rounded. The third case is that occa- 
sioned by the break, which is sometimes short, as in 
a coat made to button up four buttons, whilst, on the 





other hand, the turn is continued to the very bottom 
hole at front. 

Another instance is the preparatory work in the 
canvases, pressing, the taking out of the V's, and 
the properly fitting them to the facings. In all these 
troublesome cases, I ought to remark that the elas- 
ticity of the articles materially increases or diminishes 
the difficulty, and every tailor will understand, as 
well as I do, the importance of this influence. 

This is the reason that in all the different shades 
of colour of the same article, black dye, which has 
the effect of hardening the material more than any 
colour, is, on account of its want of suppleness, ad- 
mitted to be the most obstinate in resisting the action 
of the iron. 

All these several difficulties well considered and 
carefully attended to, constitute the perfection of the 
work, and exhibit more forcibly than anything else 
the real talent of a superior workman ; for this part 
of the task is left in his hands to carry out by the 
exercise of his skill, but which, in my opinion, ought 
not to be the case, as I think the facings ought to be 
entrusted to a skilful journeyman well accustomed 
to this particular kind of work, and fully aware of 
its importance in reference to the making up and fit 
of the forepart. 

It would be well to examine this difficulty in its 
most insignificant details, so as to draw a useful 
conclusion, if possible. This, at least, is the object I 
have in view ; and I shall be happy if, by the result 
of my personal experience, I can succeed in lessening 
the trouble of the journeyman and of the cutter, both 
little versed in the artistic combinations of our trade, 
which, up to this date, unfortunately possesses but 
scanty published information on the matters I am 
discussing. I hope, therefore, that my observa- 
tions will be appreciated at their proper value by 
my readers, who, I trust, are all well disposed to en* 
courage progress in our branch of trade. 



The sudden suspension of the paper in which Mr. 
RousseTs series of articles was published, unfortu- 
nately prevented him from continuing his remarks 
upon this particular subject, as well as upon the 
general bearing of different parts of a garment on the 
whole. Fully impressed, however, with the im- 
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portanoe of information from a practical man to the 
less fortunately favoured in our branch, he purposes 
— should he meet with sufficient encouragement — 
establishing another means of making his particular 
views known to the trade. In the event of his being 
able to carry his project into effect, we shall be made 
acquainted with that fact, and will endeavour to give 
the benefit of his theories to our readers. 

In the author's concluding address, he adverts to 
the many obstacles placed in the way of progress, by 
the fixed ideas entertained by the mass upon the 
best plan of cutting, and on the proper method of 
making up; which he states are, in many instances, 
so strongly rooted in the minds of tailors, that the 
introduction of a new theory, or of one differing with 
their views, is met with opposition, and has so many 
difficulties to contend against, that an author is fre- 
quently deterred from offering his system, by the 
obstacles which wait him at every step he takes. 
And 'he further remarks, that it is only a firm con- 
viction of the merits of the plan, and of the correct- 
ness of his views, which encourages an author to 
persevere, hoping that at last he may succeed in 
overcoming the prejudices of the trade, and persuade 
them to give his ideas a dispassionate investigation. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING UP A 
DRESS-COAT. 

(Continued from page 75.) 



Want of space prevented our continuing the in- 
structions in our last number; we now resume them, 
and refer our readers to the preliminary remarks 
published in February. 

You then put another basting-thread along the 
stitching at the back of the buttons, in order that 
the forepart may be well secured to the facings, and 
then take the foreparts on the knee and remove the 
basting-threads at the front of the scye. You then 
lay the canvases of the lapels on those of the fore- 
parts, and press them dry. 

This operation completed, you lay the forepart on 
the board, so that a line drawn from the shoulder to 
the bottom of the side-body-seam be quite straight, 
and put a basting-thread in from top to bottom of 





the forepart, about 2 inches in front of the scye, in 
order that it may keep its place. You then put 
other basting-threads round die scye, in the side- 
body, at the bottom of the foreparts, and at the 
middle of the shoulder. You must be careful not to 
spare them, so that the shoulder do not lose its shape. 
It will scarcely be necessary to observe that the 
fronts should be alike. 

Having seen that the facing is correct, you shrink 
the forepart and lapel canvases; but it will be 
necessary not to shrink the latter at the turn, so as 
not to interfere with the turn itself. Some tailors 
are in the habit of sewing a tape along the break of 
the lapel, to keep it in form; but if a swelled turn be 
required, the canvases must be cut on the bias for 
the break. 

You then get the skirts ready. If there be any 
Vs to be taken out at top, the seams must be 
rantered. If made up plain, the top is pressed in to 
form a straight line, in sewing on to the foreparts. 
A linen is sewn in to the skirts, and for the pocket- 
stay. The skirts are basted on to the foreparts, and 
the whole laid flat on the board to see if they are 
right, as when closed the two should appear as one 
piece only, and not two distinct pieces, as they 
really are. 

Of course, the skirts cannot possibly lie flat oppo- 
site to the round for the hip ; it is at the bottom of 
the side-bodies that it is especially necessary to see 
that they run well with the body, and in order to 
effect this, a rule is placed in a straight line with the 
spring at the bottom of the side-body, so that the 
bottom of the plaits of the skirts be in a line with 
the rule. You then seam the skirt on, press it, damp 
and shrink the canvases over the seam, and press the 
round of the plaits, so that the round is opposite to 
the bottom of the side-body-seam, and baste the 
plaits straight in a line with it. 

All this should not be done until it is quite cer- 
tain that no more trying on will be required, and 
that there is no danger of any alteration being made. 
After this, you determine the width of the top of the 
lapel, and cut the canvas away from the edges ac- 
cording to the style they are to be made up. 

You then place the stay-tape, which starts from 
the neck at the part where the turn begins, in a 
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line with the lapels, and continuing to the bottom of 
the skirts, and be sure to lay it on very smoothly. 
You then sew the tape on by small stitches, press 
the turn so as to give the desired form, and cut the 
button-holes. You remove one thread from the 
canvas on each side of the holes, and fasten a piece 
of silk, cut the straight way, on each side, to make 
them more secure. Then, before closing the fore- 
parts with the feeing, it will be necessary to see that 
the seam of the lapel and forepart be exactly over 
that of the facing. 

To baste the facings of the lapels properly, you 
should be careful to see that they match well, and 
then sew a very small seam, and with fine silk. You 
then press this seam without damping it, as well as 
the whole of the cloth, before covering the turn, so 
that it may not get out of shape when finished. 
You work the button-holes according to fancy; they 
are generally narrow for a frock or dress coat 

You next prepare the edges of the foreparts accord- 
ing to the manner in which they are to be made up. 
If they are to be turned in, you prepare them to 
stitch on the edges; or if to be made up raw, the 
arrangement of the stay-tape is exactly the same as 
if the edges were to be made up turned in. 

Before closing the back to the side-body, it is 
advisable to compare the shape of the forepart with 
the pattern, in order to ascertain if the journeyman 
has at all altered the form in the course of making 
it up. Should there be any alteration, you must 
regulate the scye, shoulder, neck, and side-bodies, to 
agree with the pattern itself, which has been drafted 
according to the measures of the customer. 

To close the back properly to the side-body, you 
must baste the former easy everywhere, without 
marking any decided fulness* Close the shoulder- 
seam of the back to the forepart with care. You 
then baste the plaits of the skirt in a straight line on 
the back-skirts. The pockets are either placed inside 
or outside the plaits, to fancy. 

The seams must then be carefully pressed to pre- 
serve the shape of the back, side-bodies, and fore- 
parts, and prevent them changing form* When the 
sleeves are made up with cuffs sewn on, the edge of 
the drop is cut a little hollow, so as to give a little 
spring on the hand. Before sewing in the sleeves, 



the scye must be cut to a proper shape, and a tape 
sewn in at the shoulder-point, and at the back part 
of the scye, to prevent them being stretched by 
pressing the seams. The sleeves are then basted in, 
the top of the hind-arm being usually placed at 
about the centre of the back-scye, and the top of the 
fore-arm at one-half of the circumference of the 
scye. In the event of there being too much fulness 
in the under-side sleeve, the edge must be shrunk in 
with the iron before the sleeves are basted in, and 
the fulness equally distributed in both top and 
under sides. Having taken the precaution to see 
that the sleeve as basted hangs properly, and is well 
balanced, sew the seam closely and press it carefully, 
taking care not to stretch the scye in the process. 

Before shrinking the linings, it is essential to baste 
them near the seams, holding the facings upwards; 
and if it be found necessary to stretch the latter, a 
puff must be inserted before the stretching is at- 
tempted. This is the more imperative, as otherwise 
the ease of the scye might be affected by the tight- 
ness of the facing in proportion with the forepart. 

To ensure the proper amount of ease in a sleeve, 
it is necessary that the sleeve-linings be put in at 
least three-quarters of an inch longer than the sleeve 
itself, as the misfit of a sleeve is frequently attri- 
butable to the neglect of this precaution. 

To make the collar the proper shape, it should 
first be cut in paper to fit the neck, according to the 
amount of turn to be given to the forepart. You then 
cut the collar-lining the same way of the wool as the 
back, and stitch it in small rows, and close, to keep 
it firm and in a proper form. Having stitched the 
collar, it is pressed, and the turn determined. It is 
then basted on to the neck, a little easy all along, so 
that the seam falls in the proper place on the throat. 
By this plan, you can always depend on succeeding 
properly with the collar, no matter what the style or 
how wide the turn may be, and avoid all the time 
lost, as well as uncertainty, by many journeymen in 
working it up with the iron. 

The seam of the collar is then damped and pressed, 
without interfering with the break, and the height of 
the stand and the width of the fall determined. The 
shape and width of the end is then fixed upon, and 
both lining and outside are well pressed, the collar 
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covered, and the edges made up to correspond with 
the other part of the coat. 

It only remains, then, to close the coat, which, 
however, requires some little care, to prevent what 
has already been done being disturbed or its sym- 
metry destroyed. 

We may, possibly, have been thought somewhat 
prolix in our injunctions, but, when we take into 
consideration the elegance and style which are im- 
parted to the coat by the journeyman, and to what 
an extent the cutter is dependent on him for the 
success of the garment, it will be admitted that too 
much stress cannot possibly be laid on the complete- 
ness of the instructions calculated to secure this 
result. 

[The writer of the above remarks evidently refers 
to the lapel canvases being separate from those of 
the foreparts. — Ed. Gaz. of Fash.] 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATTERNS IN 

DIAGRAM. 

Plates 1391 and 1392. 



Diagrams 1 to 6 inclusive, are the pattern of the 
new style of Court-dress, ordered to be worn by gen- 
tlemen attending Her Majesty 's Drawing-Rooms, 
Levees, or State Balls, who are not entitled to wear 
any official dress or uniform by virtue of any ap- 
pointment they may hold. 

Diagrams 7 to 13 inclusive, are the pattern of one 
of the most fashionable styles of ladies' riding-habits 
lor the ensuing season. The smaller portion of the 
skirt, represented on diagrams 11 and 12 by the 
dotted lines, is the pattern of the upper half of the 
train, which is cut at top to one-half of the size of 
the waist. The other portion is the pattern of the 
under-side, which is gathered and plaited in to the 
remainder of the waist-measure, on to the narrow 
band which, fastened round the body by buttons and 
holes, supports the train. 
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On the third plate issued with the present number, 
we illustrate a very smart style of morning-coat, and 
also a gentlemanly form of frock-coat. 




The former is single-breased. The waist mode- 
rate only in length, and the hip-buttons placed at a 
medium distance apart. The back is cut broad 
across to the back-scye. There are three buttons 
and holes only at front, but spaced as if four were 
marked up, as the coat is not intended to be but- 
toned higher than indicated on the first figure on the 
plate. The front-edge of the forepart is rounded at 
top, to form a wider turn, and the corner of the lapel 
is also rounded off. The collar is low and narrow, 
and square at front. The skirt is short, and mode- 
rately forward at front, but without fulness. There 
are flaps in the waist-seam, but without pockets 
under them. The sleeve is only easy to the arm, 
and without a cuff. There are two buttons sewn on 
to the bottom of the top-side, but without holes. 
The edges are stitched a little distance in, and the 
collar and fronts of the foreparts faced with silk, to 
match the colour of the coat. Blue steel buttons, 
with a monogram engraved on them, are very 
fashionable with this style of coat 

Pantaloons cut easy in the leg, but to fit from the 
knee downwards, are in keeping with long riding- 
boots, and preferred to trousers for riding. 

The frock-coat is double-breasted. The lapel is 
rather broad, both at top and at the bottom. There 
are five holes marked up, but only three worked. 
The corners of the lapel and collar are both square, 
but the latter is much narrower than the top of the 
former, and a light is shown between them. The 
waist cut to an average length for this style of coat, 
and the hip-buttons 3£ inches apart. The side-seam 
moderately curved, and the back-scye rather deep. 
Sleeve rather full upwards, but only easy at the 
wrist. A round cuff, imitated by a double row of 
stitching to correspond with the edges. The skirt 
short, and not very full. Collar low in the stand, 
but deeper in the fall. The fronts of the foreparts, 
lapels, and collar, faced with silk serge to match. 

Waistcoat double-breasted, without a collar, and 
cut rather long. Lapel cut on; moderate all the 
way down, and with four holes worked in it. 
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